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...quick and clean because it’s dry! 


The quick, clean simplicity of dry of business facts for as little as 5¢ each. 
process copying is yours only in an All- Try it in your office today on reports, 
Electric ‘‘*Thermo-Fax’’ Copying letters, invoices or any forms you now 
Machine. Because it’s dry, there are no retype or duplicate. See how you can 
chemicals to pour... no negatives to save time and money with the simplest, 
make. This modern copy maker gives fastest copy method of all. Call your 
you copies made in one easy step by dealer now for your demonstration. Or 
electricity alone. You get 4-second copies send the coupon below for full details. 
beeen MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY—where RESEARCH is the key to tomorrow ...... 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company, Dept. HQ-98, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 






Send me py of your inform nications,’’ and full details on clean, dry process copying efficiency 
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7 ~ 
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WY COPYING PRODUCTS ESEARS ~ ~ = 
COMPANY CITY . ZONE STATE 


The terms “‘Thermo-Fax’’ and “‘Secretary’’ are trademarks of Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
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“T-1’ Steel gave us 


a 1272% payload advantage 


and helped boost business 


says Mr. C. J. Bender, President, 
Trinity Steel Company, builder of 
LPG tank transports 


Three years ago, the Trinity Steel Company of 
Dallas, Texas, built its first “‘blimp’’ transport from 
USS “T-1” Constructional Alloy Steel. It could 
haul 12)2% more liquefied petroleum gas than other 
tank trailers of equal weight built of other materials. 

Trinity Steel has built two new factories, one in 
Dallas and another in Mexico, to take care of its 
rapidly expanding business. Today, Trinity Steel 
is the largest single builder of ‘““T-1’’ Steel blimp 
transports in the world. That’s quite an achieve- 
ment for a business that started in a mule barn. 

The use of USS “*T-1”’ Steel in the largest tanks 
cut weight to such an extent that 1,200 extra gal- 
lons could be hauled on each trip. This amounted 
to a bonus payload that paid for the ““T-1” Steel 
in one season. After that the 1,200 extra gallons 
rode free—and earned a clear profit. 

Trinity Steel was quick to advertise the advan- 
tages of USS “T-1’’ Steel in their sales literature 
and promotion. This was an important factor in the 
quick acceptance of the new blimp transport. Now 
they are making smaller units of ““T-1”’ Steel that 
increase payload capacity as much as 50%. 

Why not get the facts on what USS “‘T-1” Steel 
can do for you? It has three times the yield strength 
of structural carbon steel; has exceptional tough- 
ness, even at 50 degrees below zero; and has out- 
standing impact properties and excellent resistance 
to abrasion. In addition, it can be forged, welded, 
flame-cut and worked with. the usual shop equip- 
ment. Write for a copy of our comprehensive ““T-1L’’ 
Steel booklet. United States Steel, Room 2801, 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

USS and ‘‘T-1’’ are registered trademarks 


United States Stee! Corporation — Pittsburgh 
Columbia-Geneva Steel — San Francisco 
Tennessee Coal & Iron — Fairfield, Alabama 
United States Steel Supply — Steel Service Centers 
United States Steel Export Company 


United States Steel 
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Middle Management Power 


THE TRAFFIC MANAGER complains that he can’t get the 
ear of top management. So does the office manager. So does 
the plant engineer. All encounter deliberate road blocks at 
upper levels of management authority. 


Why can’t they tell their story to top management? Isn’t ‘‘the 
brass” interested? Yes, indeed, but other problems, financial 
and administrative, have priority. Is the top man too busy? Yes, 
by his own estimate of time and responsibility. Should the ‘‘v.p. 
in charge of” handle the situation? Perhaps— but it may not 
always be wise to ask an executive to be judge and jury. Much 
depends upon the mental aperture of the veeps assigned to help 
carry the top executive burden. 

If the president surrounds himself with a palace guard whose 
duty is to fend off inquiry and smother suggestions with a smile, 
then middle management can only wander back to the desk 
frustrated. But if the men around the president have a topside 
view of the responsibility and are eager to overcome problems 
quickly without a loss in executive morale, they will know when 
to assume the burden and when to step aside. 

Why shouldn't the middle men of management clamor for at- 
tention when they speak for the company welfare? The answer 
is frequently contained in one word—authority. When super- 
visory management Is trained for a job, it should be trained to 
make decisions as well as apply techniques. When middle man- 
agement is given enough liberty of action, it acquires mental 
and moral strength to meet situations and make decisions where 
policy has been defined and a budget established. Beyond these 
areas, top management must be informed and must define its 
purpose and scope. 

When top management delays definition, limits authority, and 
penalizes the adventurous, then it invites slow rust. Acting on 
its own initiative, middle management will make mistakes, but 
the more it acts, the fewer the mistakes will be. It might even 
reach the point of making decisions on subjects where the top 
brass never had the information, foresight, or courage to take 
confident action. When top management hamstrings middle 
management because of its own confusion, vanity, or insecurity, 
then the business becomes a victim of mental mildew. Mistakes 
are the price of progress. A perfect performance in line manage- 
ment may be an inept performance if it reports no errors of 
judgment along the way. 


When authority filters down through management levels, re- 
sponsibility rises in a direct proportion in performance and 
progress. Able men rise to the opportunity, while others sink 
by their own dead weight. The best way to handle the middle 
management question is to give the executives on their way up 
a chance to find their own answers and be responsible for them. 
Why step on their fingers? The risk is small compared to the 
results to be achieved. 
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U.S. Gypsum had tough location requirements 
for a new building materials plant to serve the 
New York Metropolitan area. 


In the first place, the site had to be close to 
the growing population centers where increased 
commercial and residential construction could 
be expected. Also, a supply of skilled labor was 
necessary. And in addition, convenient trans- 
portation by land and water was vital. Here's 
how these needs were met: 

he New York Central plant-site experts as- 
sisted in pinpointing the ideal location—at Stony 
Point, on the shores of the Hudson River, at 
New York City’s doorstep. On this site the New 
York Central could run tracks right to the plant. 
Deep-water frontage would let ocean-going ves- 


Large or small, there’s a “Central” location on the modern 11,000-mile rail net- 
work of the New York Central System that meets your plant-site requirements. 
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U.S. Gypsum’s new multi-million dollar plant in Stony Point, New 


doorstep. A “Central” location served by land and sea transportation 


How New York Central helped U.S. Gypsum 
find ‘‘exact property’’ in heart of market 


sels unload raw materials without transshipment. 
New York Central’s Plant Site Consultants 
helped gather data on the market, labor, and 
taxes for U.S. Gypsum’s management. They 
also supplied geological maps for foundations, 
worked out an alternate water supply, and 
arranged property options to help assemble all 
the necessary acreage. 

What the Central did for U.S. Gypsum, it can 
do for you. Here, under one roof, you will find a 
wealth of factual plant-site information. What- 
ever your special needs, New York Central 
Stands ready to assist you. 


Write to: Arthur E. Baylis, Vice President, 
Department E, 466 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N.Y. 
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New York Central 
can help you too! 


The services of our Plant 
Site Consultants, on a 
strictly confidential basis, 
are available without charge. 


Plant-site appraisal reports 
are tailored to your type of 


operation. 
We assemble the necessary 
acreage 

Our staff aids in expediting 
plant construction. 
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Winning the Production 
Race with Russia 


ALSO: Business Men as Citizens; How Planned Pricing 
Benefits the Economy; Diminishing Executive Incentive 


We Must Modernize 
or Perish 


JOHN K. HODNETTE, executive vice 
Westinghouse Electric Corp.., 
Southern Research Institute. 


president, 
before the 


Although American 
industry has gone 
through a_ tremen- 
dous expansion ol 
production facilities 
since World War II, 
the economy now 
faces the problem of 
adjusting to this vast 





expansion in capacity. The problem is 
aggravated by the fact that costs and 


prices have been rising even though pro- 
duction, sales, and profits have fallen. 

It is up to industry to do what it can 
to return costs and prices to the more 
normal relationship of a free market. 
But the basic problem is one of lowering 
the costs of production. 

Much of American industry is not 
ready for the never-never land of full 
automation. Many segments of industry 
need routine mechanization—more eth- 
cient use of less expensive and more 
commonplace machines and concepts. 

But the most important single effect 
of automation is bound up in the word 
“survival.” If we are to compete as a 
trading nation and if we are to survive 
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che said. 





as a military power in a dangerous 
world, then we must call on every bene- 
fit and resource that automation can 


give us. We have no choice. If we hesi- 
tate, we might ponder the challenge 
flung at us by Nikita Khrushchev when 
“The threat to the United States 
Is not in the intercontinental ballistic 
missile, but in the field of peaceful pro- 
duction and we will prove the su- 
periority of our (Russian) system.” 


Executives Are 
Citizens, Too 


PAUL W. SAYRES, president, Paul Savres 
before the York 


\ ev 


Company, I[ne.. 
Re ard OT 


rade. 
Every business man 
is personally obligat 
ed to use his experi- 
ence, his abilities and 
his best efforts to 
help improve the 
country and the 
world in which we 
live. If we do not do 
this for ourselves, the 
decision to do it, as well as all our other 
freedoms, will be taken from us by 
ciety and form of government re pugnant 
to all of us. 

Just one business man in each com- 
munity, tackling an important public 
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BIG JOE makes NEWS 


By far...the LOWEST PRICED 
machine of its kind on the 
market... 


‘299 


COMPLETE 
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“THE 299” 


@ Complete bearing control throughout 
@ Synchronized 12-volt heavy-duty system 
@ Feather-controlled stops 


wilh 


@® Equipped 
ana heavy-duty 


Gutomatic charger 


naustriai battery 


@® Self-alignment floor brake 


@ Lifting height 57 1,000 Ibs. 


, CoOpacity 











Over 60 models from which to choose 


Lifting heights 10 160°; capacities to 3,000 Ibs. 


Write now for the complete master catalog 
number 


659. 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Ralph Hines Road 
Wisconsin Dells, Wis. 


Hydraulic Lift TRUCKS 





problem relating to his experience and 
background, can start a positive chain 
reaction which would mobilize the sup- 
port of the people and of our govern- 
ment officials toward the solution of that 
particular problem. On the international 
level, the results of such action can re- 
verberate, to our credit, around the 
world. 

Most of us have a tendency to under- 
rate Our OWn powers of accomplishment 
outside the sphere of business. Let’s not 
make that mistake. Let’s put our abili- 
ties and influence and energies to work 
to preserve democracy. 

We often lose sight of the fact that 
our government, whether local or Fed- 
eral, welcomes our help and our think- 
ing in problems affecting large groups 
of people or the nation as a whole. 
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ateh'. 4 | - a national Minerals & Chemicals Corp.., 


Rx for a Sound 
Pricing Policy 


before the Chemical Buyers Group of 
the National Association of Purchasing 


Agents. 





There is probably no 
single area of indus- 
try s activities that is so 
misunderstood or so 
misrepresented as its 
pricing operations. 
Most economists 
agree that “adminis- 
tered prices” are gen- 
eral throughout American business and 


When you ship, title passes, 
and your credit risk begins 





At the time of shipping, you create an account receivable... and that they are neither something new nor 
unless you have credit insurance . . . your insurance protection something intrinsically evil. 

ceases. You lose control of the asset because title of the merchan- Leaders of industry have already 
dise has passed. It is sound to insure your product while you own POOe G6 FEKENE WE ee 
s - . ; ; against the implication that “admuinis- 
it. . . it 1s equally sound to insure it when your customer owns it eel prices” are a form of price-rigging 

. and owes you for it. Aggressive executives, through American or restraint of trade. 

Credit Insurance, continue protection of their working capital If, individually, each company uses 
and profits invested in receivables. It is an important tool for pricing as a means of attaining its cor- 


constructive credit management. Our booklet on the many ways porate objective, the result is pricing by 
policy—by plan—and not by accident, 


credit insurance contributes to financial security and sales progress | sini. So 
. - eg and it does not stifle competition. 
Should interest you. Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY Co. of Price reductions should be made 
New York, Dept. 50, 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland. when possible. But they should be made 
only when they result from a price pol- 
icy and improved efficiencies, and not 
Protect your capital and protit when the} are inspired by opportunistic, 
short-term motives. 
Industrial management must con- 


invested in accounts receivable stantly ask itself if its pricing policy also 
th serves the goals of long-range progress 
. and growth in the company, the indus- 
- A rm e ri Cc a n try and the economy. In other words, 
pricing policy must become an arm of § 
Py | corporate policy aiming at continued | 
C r e a if { nm S ul r a n Cc e improvements in efficiency. These effi- | 
ciencies, as attained, should be trans- | 
lated into more earnings for the inves- 
ANY ACCOUNT...NO MATTER HOW GOOD...IS BETTER WITH ACI } tor, better wages for the employees and 
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LET US PLACE ON Your DESK FIREE .e THIS UNIQUE SCIENTIFIC STUDY SHOWING 





Saved Thousands of Dollars 





on Payroll Costs 








AND INCREASED PRODUCTION AND PROFITS 
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SIMPLE Wav for management to get more Four Unique Features 
iL tout of payroll dollars is demonstrated in That Make MUZAK 
a new study. Conducted independently, it Different from Ordinary 
scientifically measures the value of music by “WORK MUSIC” 
MUZAK. 


' : MUZAK has spent °0) vears 
Here. briefly. is what music by MUZAK ac- 


| perfecting the scientific 
complished: in four cases: 


wav to meet the minimum 
CASE NO. 1— An INCREASE of 8.03°% in requirements of a success- 
the productivity of clerical workers in the ful work-music program. 
direct - mail department of Prentice - Hall, 
Inc.. Publishers Sate producing a net vearly unique features that are needed oO do the job: 


s#vines substantially in excess of MUZAK’'s 


It brings vou these four 


YOU NEED A SPECIAL KIND OF MUSIC 
which is “heard but not listened to’ — which 
CASE NO. 2— A REDUCTION of 38.6% in | stimulates without distracting. 

typing errors in the accounts payable office 
of Lever Brothers Co. 


modest cost. 


YOU NEED SCIENTIFIC PROGRAMMING 
to suit the time of day, place, and tvpe of work | 
CASE NO. 3—Employee Turnover DE- activity. wuzak employs sound psychological 
CREASED 53.3% in the New York Reserva- — techniques to counteract normal daily trends of 
tions Office of Eastern Air Lines. Also noted: — worker fatigue, offset monotony. raise eficiencs 
a 7 count improvement in the qual- YOU NEED “CONTROLLED Dy. | 
ity of worker performance. NAMICS” to penetrate noise barriers | 


CASE NO. 4— An INCREASE of 
18.6% in the key-punch production 
of the Mississippi Power & Light 
Co. Also noted: a 37°, decline in 
errors, time required to process 
bills decreased 16%. 


mask out unwanted noise, without 
becoming distractinely loud 

YOU NEED A COMPLETELY 
AUTOMATIC SYSTEM which avoids 
the cost of assigning personnel to it. 
\ flick of the switch starts wuzak. 





hese four major MUZAK “exclusives” 


° *MUZAK—Reg. U.S. Pat 
How MUZAK Affects Profits eG. | ss ili : - 
fell you why ordinary hackground 
These remarkable results are now detailed in music” just cannot accomplish what Muzax’s 
an interesting booklet that will be sent without scientifically planned service can do for you 


cost or obligation. It is called HOW MUZAK AF- 





FREE COPY — “How MUZAK Affects Profits’ 


FECTS PROFITS. 


It is a unique case book because (to the best of Chis unique book includes scientifically meas- | 
our knowledge) it includes the first statistically ured effects of MUZAK on productivity, accuracy | 
reliable management engineering studies that turnover, quality of work — savings and profits 
measure savings resulting from environmental It is yours for the asking Simply mail th 
changes in work areas. It explains the diversity Coupon and you will receive a copy without 


} 
of problems solved, the wide range of benefits cost or obligation of any kind. Muzak Corpo | 
ration, Dept. 29,229 | 


may suggest a way to increase payroll savings Fourth Ave., New 


York 3. N. # 


available to management, facts and figures that 


eee eee ee *seeeeveeeeeeeeeee 


and profits in your own company. 





Please send me free and 
MUZAK Affects Profits 


% A UNIQUE CASE BOOK 


survey consultants The fourth 
study was independently made by 
an executive of a large southern 


Name 





Company 


The first three studies included public utility. These studies recog I vpe of Business 
were conducted by the Manage- nize the fact that no two work 

ment Engineering Firm of STEVEN- groups are alike. [heretore, wher : Street 

SON. JORDAN & HARRISON, INC. Its ever possible, in each of the studies 


investigations were condus ted witl : measurements were made of groups City & Zone 


out influence or interference by comprised of the same individuals [) Check here if you also w 
MUZAK Corporation and under both before and after the intro- to Worker Tens 
study conditions satisfactory to the duction ot MUZAK If vou are interested in a 


intormation 
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MUZAK Does So Much ... For So 
Many Kinds of Business 


FACTORIES AND PLANTS rote a det 
nite improvement in production 
and efhciency. They also re port less 


internal friction. 


BANKS find it pays to provide 


“MUZAK both to customers and to 
employees It creates a nice to do 
business here” atmosphere and 


by relieving Worker Tension, aids 
concentration of clerical workers 


OFFICES find that MUZAK relieves 
the tensions caused by “noise ta 
tigue’’ in rooms filled with the clat 
ter of ofice machines. MUZAK pene 
trates noise barriers, masks out un 
wanted sounds 

MUZAK is transmitted automati 
cally from MUZAK studios In princi 
pal cities. Spot installations avail 
able tor remote locations and 
TRAVEL MUZAK for trains, planes 
ships and busses 

MUZAK and TRAVEL MUZAK 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


MUZAK Corporation, Dept. 59, 
229 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


without obligation a copy of “How 


No ol Employees 


State 


ish to receive free a copy ot in Answer 


Mluzak tranchise piease write tor furthet 


7 





’ : ; ; lower prices and better products to the 
If when is a factor in shipping general public. 

The same policies should be applied 
(with on-time delivery essential) with equal vigor in purchasing opera- 
tions. Pricing policies and purchasing 
policies should be compatible. Both 
simple morality and sound business 
practice demand that we should not 
operate under one set of rules as sellers 
and under another set of rules as buyers. 








A Tax on 
Executive Excellence 


CRAWFORD H. GREENEWALLT, president, 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
in the McKinsey Foundation Lectures 
of Columbia University’s Graduate 
School of Business. 


It is an extraordinary 
thing that, in a na- 
tion devoted to free 
enterprise, we deny 
in One breath the 
very attributes we 
uphold in another. 
We admire success, 
but penalize the suc® 
cessful; we cry for talent, but tax away 
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SES ~~ s : its rewards; we boast about our venture- 
—< « SA q-] : :" . é 
2 Meer along this some past, but, to today’s risk taker, we 
a ie it = n ; say we'll not help you if you fail, and if 
A S , : : date acne 

| tte ~~ Pw « + ) sti ategic route you succeed, we'll take the lion’s share. 
fo f ‘S (or points bevond We protest the importance and vitality 
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incentive cannot fail to be profound. I 
doubt that we feel it yet, for, through 
loyalty, interest, or perhaps sheer force 
of habit, today’s executives will do their 
best regardless of their net reward. Per- 
haps this momentum will carry through 
the next generation and even the one 
after that. But, sooner or later, the diffi- 
cult road to high executive competence 
will seem less worth the effort. 
Spiritual satisfaction, power, prestige, 
admiration, applause, money—we need 
them all—for the reward to the individ- 
ual is negligible when compared with the 
benefits the nation reaps from his com- 


hip by dependable (and low petence 
7225 Ip y epen ADLE (an OW cost) The attrition of financial reward 
mod t ° poses a special problem for corporate 
ern motor carrier management. For it has a clear responsi- 
bility to see that business in 1985 will be 
at least as well managed as in 1958. 
Many companies have tried to meet 
the situation by some form of non- 
monetary reward which, in itself, is a 
recognition of the fact that gross income 
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General Offices: 128 Cherry Street, Terre Haute, Indiana has declined in its attractiveness. 
I have little faith in the fruitfulness 
Connecting the Midwest with the Eastern Seaboard: Akron * Baltimore * Bethlehem of such alternatives. In the long run, 
Bridgeport * Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland * Columbus * Dayton business must rely upon the coin most 
Evansville * Fort Wayne * Harrisburg * Indianapolis * Jersey City suitable to its nature and this. inthe 
Metuchen * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * St. Louis * Trenton ® Zanesville end. is most effective in monev. 
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Serving the Storage Battery Industry 






Few people think of the many safety, comfort and 
convenience features made possible in their car 
by its storage battery. But such items as the starter, 
lights, turn signals, horn, radio and heater put 
terrific strain on a battery. 

Constant improvements on batteries have 
been necessary to make them carry this heavy 
load at any temperature—improvements that 
could only come from continuing research such 
as that carried on by Eagle-Picher to produce 
better lead oxides and to find improved ways 
of using them in storage batteries. 


We specialize in producing raw materials and 


SINCE 1843 * THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 
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There’s room for you in 


ROCK ISLAND COUNTRY— 
ple 


for exam 


THE DENVER GATEWAY 


... where business expands and profits. The 
climate in Denver is as right for business as it is 
for living. With firm after firm recognizing this fact, 
Denver is being called the city of industrial oppor- 
tunity. If you, too, are considering this expanding 
gateway to the West for a new location, M. H. Booth 
of the Rock Island can show you select industrial 
land just 5 miles northeast of town. 

This Rock Island-owned land fronts on a new 
U. S. freeway in two adjacent sections: Airlawn, a 
15l-acre tract, and Sandown, totaling 46 acres. It is 
ideal for industrial use, is zoned for both heavy and 
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light industry. All utilities, water, gas, electricity, 
and sanitary and storm sewers are in. Equally im- 
portant, it is linked to the Midwest on one hand, to 
rich Pacific Coast markets through connecting lines 
on the other, by the Rock Island Railroad. 

Mr. Booth and his Industrial Development staff 
have full information about Airlawn and Sandown 
sections for you. His group is typical of Rock Island 
specialized personnel, who, during 1957, helped lo- 
cate 377 industrial installations along Rock Island 
tracks — a total investment by private industry of 
$404 million. He’ll welcome your inquiry. Write: 


Industrial Department 102 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


La Salle Street Station, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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M. H. Booth, Assistant Traffic Manager, Denver, Colorado 
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WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Fall elec- 
tion campaign is just beginning to get 
under way, but there is general agree- 
ment in this political city that the new 
Congress that meets in January will be 
more liberal than the one that departed 
in August. Some experts think the shift 
will be small. Others say it will be sub- 
stantial. But key leaders in both parties 
are convinced that it will take place. 

The Democrats, to a man, are con- 
fident not only that they will retain 
their control of the Senate and the 
House but that they will increase their 
majorities in both bodies. Most Repub- 
licans sorrowfully accept the Democrats’ 
appraisal. Some think the Democrats 
may do no more than hold their pres- 
ent margins, but any Republican who 
suspects that the GOP will recapture 
control of Congress is keeping his no- 
tions to himself. 


Drift from the right 


The shift toward a more liberal Con- 
gress will increase the prospects for 
enactment of social welfare legislation, 
will bolster the proponents of foreign 
aid and reciprocal trade, will make fur- 
ther increases in Federal spending like- 
ly, and will weaken the already dim 
chance of an early tax reduction. 

The off-year election tradition will be 
on the side of the Democrats in No- 
vember, for the party that is in power 
customarily increases its Congressional 
strength at mid-term. Politicians don’t 
give the Republicans more than an out- 
side chance of upsetting tradition. 

The issues appear to favor the Demo- 
crats, too. The Republicans have an un- 
expected farm boom going for them. 
But the Democrats have the recession 
and have come up with a surprise of 
their own in the Adams-Goldfine case, 
which tarnished the Eisenhower “cru- 
sade” and made it certain that Repub- 
lican blasts against Truman Administra- 
tion scandals won't have the same force 
that they had in 1952, again in 1954, 
and once again in 1956. 


The business pick-up has cheered Re- | 


publican tacticians from Vice President 
Nixon on down, but the consensus of 
seasoned political analysts is that the 
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GOP can’t repair all the damage that 
the recession did to its election chances. 
They declare that a continuing im- 
provement in business activity will do 
no more than give the Republicans an 
opportunity to cut their losses. 


Weighing the losses 


Guesses as to the size of the Demo- 
cratic gains range from three to ten 
additional seats in the Senate and from 
fifteen to thirty-five in the House. Lib- 
eral Democrats now in. Congress are 
chortling with delight at the prospect. 
The newcomers will be from the North 
and many will be members of the par- 
ty’s liberal wing. Their arrival will force 
the Congressional Democratic leaders 
to tailor their policies more to the liking 
of the liberals among their colleagues. 
House Speaker Sam Rayburn of Texas 
and Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B. 
Johnson of Texas will shift as their 
party's complexion in Congress shifts. 

The prospect that the 86th Congress 
will be more liberal than its predecessor 
comes as the continuation of a trend 
that has been under way for a num- 
ber of years. The liberals have gained 
steadily in representation and in com- 
mittee influence during the past decade. 
This is not to suggest that Congress has 
outraced the mood of the country. 


No sudden shift 

The change within Congress has been 
moderate and reflects the temper of 
a prosperous, somewhat complacent, 
somewhat self-indulgent middle-class 
clemocracy. 

The shift has taken place in Repub- 
lican as well as Democratic ranks. The 
older legislators who hated FDR and 
detested the New Deal are disappear- 
ing. The Republican Party of Robert 
A. Taft is no more, and the influence of 
the Taft bloc in Congress diminishes 
with every election. 

The roster of Republican conserva- 
tives who are ending their service this 
year makes it plain that the new Con- 
gress will be to the left of the old even 
if the Democrats fail to increase their 
margin of control and fail to unseat any 
ot the Republicans who are standing 






for re-election. The Senate, for exam- 
ple, will lose Minority Leader William 
F. Knowland of California—the man 
who aspires to replace Taft as the na- 
tional leader of the right wing. It will 
also lose Pennsylvania’s rigidly con- 
servative Edward Martin and Indiana’s 
William E. Jenner, best remembered as 
the McCarthy supporter who called 
Gen. George C. Marshall a front man 
for traitors. Both Martin and Jenner, 
incidentally, are members of the Fi- 
nance Committee. At the other side of 
the Capitol, close to a dozen of the 
GOP’s most conservative members will 
leave the House this year. 





The new agenda 


It would be premature to say that 
One measure or another will become 
law in a more liberal Congress but it is 
clear there will be greater support for: 
@ Federal aid for school construction. 


@ A more generous Social Security 
program — possibly including medical 


benefits. 

@ Broader minimum 
and a higher wage floor. 

e@ A bigger public housing program. 

@ Tax concessions to lower income 
groups. 

@ Tougher antitrust laws. 

A more liberal Congress will be more 
willing to spend and will be less con- 
cerned than the 85th Congress about 
the menace of big deficits. It will be 
more disposed to fret about high inter- 
est rates and will be less inclined to 
support the tight money policies that 
the Federal Reserve System believes 
will be needed to prevent inflation. 

Defense Department ordering and 
spending policies aggravated the busi- 
ness downturn, but now they are play- 
ing an important role in bolstering the 
recovery push. The Pentagon added to 
the severity of the recession during the 
early stages by sharply slashing the rate 
at which it was ordering hard goods. 
[he Department didn't plan it that way, 
but the opening months of the 
sion coincided with a reassessment and 
a rephasing of the military procurement 
program. New buying orders slumped 
to $2.149 billion in the July-September 
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Beat the high cost of construction 
with a modern Armco Steel Building 


Modern Armco Steel Buildings in more than 5000 different 
sizes provide the custom-tailored buildings you need at a big 
saving. They are attractive, weathertight, fire-resistant, require 


minimum maintenance. 





Here’s how Armco Steel Building construction provides the buildings 


you need and saves you money and time. 


1. Precision-made parts of your building are delivered right 

to your site. ready for assembly. Parts fit exactly; no waste 

materials. Erection service is available. 

2. Fast assembly slashes construction costs and time. Panels 

lock together to form a permanent, weathertight, noncom- 

bustible structure requiring minimum maintenance. Easy to 

insulate—an important money- and time-saving feature. 
Attractive in themselves. Armco Steel Buildings can also be given 
architectural treatment outside, any desired finish inside. Mail coupon 


for complete information. 


: Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc. 
708 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 


Send me more information on Armco Steel Buildings for the following uses: 
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quarter of fiscal 1958, then picked up 
to $3.854 billion in the October-Decem- 
ber quarter. They jumped to $4.395 bil- 
lion in the January-March quarter and 
then to $5.991 billion in the closing 
three months, as the Pentagon rushed 
out orders to make up for the short- 
fall at the beginning of the year. The 
new contracts strengthened business ac- 
tivity in the Spring and early Summer, 
for defense contractors bought materi- 
als and parts as fast as they got the 
go-ahead sign from the Pentagon. 


Defense spending prospects 

A big upsurge in military buying is 
not in the cards unless the international 
situation worsens but defense purchas- 
ing will rise slightly and will stay high 
throughout this fiscal year. Present 
plans call for ordering $17 billion of 
hardware this year against $16.4 billion 
in fiscal 1958. 

Pentagon planners are striving tor a 
smooth, steady order flow. They figure 
that a constant flow of new _ business 
will eliminate uncertainties and assure 
contractors that they can go ahead with 
their own purchasing and expansion 
plans. Present plans are for placing $4 
billion to $4.5 billion of orders in each 
or the four quarters. Military spending 
is scheduled to rise slowly but surely 
throughout fiscal 1959 to a peak in the 
April-June quarter. Total outlays for 
the year are due to climb more than 
$2 billion above the $39 billion fiscal 
1958 volume. 

Businessmen can count on the Gov- 
ernment this year to give them a crack 
at buying an ample supply of securities 
for tax reserve investments. The Treas- 
ury learned a bitter lesson in mid-June 
when the lack of a maturing issue of 
tax anticipation certificates greatly un- 
settled the money market just at the 
time when it was trying to absorb huge 
speculative purchases of new Govern- 
ment bonds. The Treasury sold a $3.5 
billion issue of March 1959 tax certifi- 
cates in late July and can be expected 
to follow through with an offering 
of tax securities that will mature next 
June. 

Government economists say the big 
test of the business upswing is getting 
under way this month. Business activity 
customarily expands in the Fall but 
what Administration advisers want to 
know is how strong the rise will be. The 
pick-up will have to be bigger than a 
normal Fall gain if the economy is 
to stay on the road back to full employ- 
ment. One big question mark hovers 
above the automobile industry and its 
new 1959 model cars. Others hang 
above home construction, business in- 
ventory policies, and capital expansion 
programs. Substantial inventory  pur- 
chases coupled with an early reversal of 
the capital goods decline would bury 
the recession for fair. END 
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Here's the container that shrugs off abuse 


Vulcanized Fibre is one of the 
strongest materials, per unit of 
weight. Yet it weighs less than half 
as much as aluminum. It’s just the 
right material for materials han- 
dling receptacles. But it might raise 
your eyebrows to know a few of its 
other uses: delicate surgical instru- 
ments, chemically inert suture reels, 
arc chutes for lightning arrestors, 
flexible backings for abrasive disks, 
torque-resisting cams and_ gears, 
glass-smooth armor for textile shut- 
tles, insulation for railroad signal 
relay systems. ‘The list of applica- 
tions is virtually endless. 


In addition to light weight Kennett 
Receptacles, our own Lestershire 
Textile Bobbins are made of rugged, 
resilient, non-snagging Vulcanized 


Fibre. 





Among engineering materials, Vul- 
canized Fibre is outstanding and 
surprisingly low in cost. It has 


Superior arc resistance. low thermal 





conductivity, excellent resilience and 
high abrasion resistance. It can be 
formed or deep drawn into intricate 
shapes—and machined, polished, 
painted, embossed and combined 
with other materials, such as lam- 
inated plastic, aluminum, wood, 


rubber or copper! 


MEET A MATERIAL... 


SO SHOCK-ABSORBING IT TAKES 
A LIFETIME OF SLAM-BANG ABUSE 


Bumping along conveyors, slammed together on trucks and 
dollies. these Kennett materials-handling containers take a 
beating. But they stay on the job for years without cracking or 





Send for samples today. Let us know 
what use you have in mind. And if 





you want more information on 
Kennett Receptacles, ask for our 
booklet “Materials in Motion.” 
Write Dept. I-9. 









breaking—and keep fragile parts from damage—because 


they’re made of rhino-tough, resilient Vulcanized Fibre. That’s 






not surprising. You expect rugged strength in Vulcanized Fibre. 






The surprising—and important-—thing is Vulcanized Fibre’s 





versatility. Prove this for yourself. Send for our new kit of 






samples and give them your toughest tests. We’ll bet on your 
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VULCANEZED FIBRE CO 


finding a product-improving idea. Others have been doing just 
that—for 99 years. 
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“Heller working funds 





increased our profits- 


speeded our growth-helped us to financial independence” 


David Verson, President of Verson Allsteel Press Com- 
pany, one of the world’s leading manufacturers of metal 
forming presses, says that a Heller working fund pro- 
gram enabled his organization to capitalize on ex- 
pansion and profit opportunities. 


‘‘At a time when no other financing institution was even 
willing to give us consideration, Heller indicated a degree 
of confidence which found expression in advances in 
excess of what was warranted by our financial position 
at the time. As the direct result of this support, we were 
able to accelerate our research and production and in- 
stall modern labor saving machinery to fulfill a demand 
for our product far in excess of anything we could 
possibly have anticipated. 


Without Heller funds, we would have been compelled 
to dilute our ownership and share our profits which have 
increased many times over. Heller advice and counsel 
during our formative period proved invaluable to us.” 


Capital and 
Surplus over 
$27,000,000 
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Says Mr. David Verson, President, Verson Allsteel Press Company, Chicago 


Today, Verson Alisteel Press Company is a multi- 
million dollar company manufacturing presses that 
range in size from small units to specialized giants that 
handle 75 foot steel sections. Verson is no longer a 
Heller client but, like thousands of other past Heller 
clients, has been helped to financial independence and 
increased profits through a Heller modern financing 
program. 


How about your own company? Are you in the position 
of passing up growth and profit opportunities because 
you lack the cash to do the things you want to do? 


If your company does an annual volume of $300,000 to 
$20,000,000 or more and can strengthen its operating 
position or increase its profits, investigate the story of 
Heller modern financing services today. Write for a copy 
of “Operating Dollars for Every Business’”’ or for spe- 
cific information pertinent to your own situation. Your 
inquiry will be treated in confidence and without ob- 
ligation. 


Write Dept. D.R. 9 


Walter E. Heller & Company 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 90, Illinois 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 
44 Broad St., N. W., Atlanta, Georgia 
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How to be Happy 
although a Vice-President 





Site-dervice. 











Vice-president friends 
were lunching one day 

When one told the other, 
in tones of dismay, 








‘My ulcers are hurting! 

I don’t sleep at night! 
My days are spent seeking 

a plant site that’s right!” 





é 


“Say no more,” smiled his friend, 
“I’ve the answer for you. 
Just do as we did — 
consult GPU! 





‘Ask them for advice 
and I promise you this: 
Your cares you will banish, 
your worries dismiss!” 











Vice-President Two phoned 
his friend, “You were right! 
I've got a new site 
and my old appetite! 


“Tonight we dine out! 
We'll feast on the best! 
We'll toast to Site-Service — 
and YOU'LL be my guest!” 











* First in the Field with the Facts! The one central 
source of plant site information for nearly half of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 


®Erie 










ELECTRIC 
POWER 
COMPANIES 







Oil City” 





Metropolitan Edison Co. 
Pennsylvania Electric Co. 
New Jersey Power & Light Co. 
Jersey Central Power & Light Co. 
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SITE-SEEKERS’ FRIEND! The information and 
facilities of GPU Site-Service are yours for the 
asking. Your request by wire, mail or phone 
will receive immediate, confidential attention. 
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DR-2 Att: Wm. J. Jamieson, Area Development Director 


67 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
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Telephone WHitehall 3-5600 








“Steel inventory problems? 


Ryerson solved them...”’ 


You can pass your steel inventory 
problems on to Ryerson, too. When 
Ryerson carries your steel inven- 
tory, you profit several ways. You 
reduce your ‘‘cost-of-possession’”’ 
increase your material 
selection flexibility and assure 
a ready, steady flow of material to 
meet production needs. 


factor 


Ryerson will help you plan in- 
ventories of such materials as car- 


bon, alloy and stainless steels ... 
bars, structurals, plates, sheets and 
tubing aluminum and indus- 
trial plastics. With Ryerson as your 
source, you store and handle only a 
safe minimum of material to meet 
your needs. 


With Ryerson inventory control 





you can make design changes or re- 
vise production, with less inventory 
risk. Ryerson—with strategically 
located plants and unlimited stocks 
—stands ready to deliver the exact 
steel you require when you need it. 

A call to the nearby Ryerson 
plant will bring you the profitable 
details on how Ryerson can help 
you with steel inventory problems. 


RYERSON STEEL 


Member of the MD)» Steel Family 


Principal Products: Carbon, alloy and stainless steel—bars, structurals, plates, 


sheets, tubing—aluminum, industrial plastics, metalworking machinery, etc. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON. INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK * BOSTON * WALLINGFORD, CONN. « PHILADELPHIA * CHARLOTTE « CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND 


oe ¥ + 


DETROIT + PITTSBURGH + BUFFALO « INDIANAPOLIS * CHICAGO * MILWAUKEE « ST. LOUIS « LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO ¢ SPOKANE « SEATTLE 
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The Trend of Business 





.. An action report on the U.S. economy 


Signs of Upturn Now Plainer 


ALTHOUGH THE effects of the vaca- 
tion lull were felt as usual this Summer, 
business men were heartened by reports 
that over-all business activity had not 
reverted to the low point of last April. 
This indicates that a recovery is now 
under way, with business expected to 
pick up gradually for the rest of the 
year and gain momentum in the first 
half of 1959. Although some attribute 
the improvement to the Middle East 
crisis, more think it would have hap- 
pened anyway. 

Here are the prospects at present: 

Manufacturers’ orders will edge stead- 
ilv upward in the Fall months, sparking 
a gradual rise in industrial production. 
Most business men will complete their 
inventory cutting this Fall, and some 
will begin reaccumulation before the end 
of the year. 

Personal income in the fourth quar- 
ter will set a new record, and consumer 
buying will hover around year-ago lev- 
els. Unemployment totals will continue 
to exceed those of last year for the rest 
of 1958, but the year-to-year increases 
will narrow. 

Corporate profits will pick up some- 
what in the fourth quarter, but they will 
remain noticeably below last year’s fig- 
ures. These declines from 1957 will con- 
tinue to discourage most business from 
increased spending on new plant and 
equipment until well into 1959. 


New inflation talk 


Now that business conditions have 
definitely improved and the recovery has 
begun, business men and economists are 
becoming more concerned with the pos- 
sibility of more inflation. Although there 
was no real deflation during the recent 
downturn, wholesale prices did decline 
and consumer prices leveled off during 
the Summer. 

As industrial production, consumer 
buying, and Government spending pick 
up in the Fall, wage-price pressures will 
reassert themselves and a creeping in- 
flation will again plague the economy. 
The wage-price spiral will gain momen- 
tum by mid-1959, but the rise will be 
less severe than the one that occurred 
between mid-June 1955 and mid-June 
1956. 

Increased Government spending for 
defense has brought the prospeci of a 
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$12 billion to $13 billion deficit in the 
Federal budget next year. This will 
mean Treasury financing through com- 
mercial banks, which will require ad- 
ditional use of Federal Reserve System 
reserves. Increased reserves will encour- 
age loans to business, another stimulant 
to inflation. 

A Treasury deficit will also mean 
continued high corporation taxes, and 
increases in other costs will prompt 
business men to raise prices to main- 
tain profit levels. Although actual cor- 
porate profits will improve by the end 
of the year, the total for all 1958 will 
be sharply below 1957, and there will 
be a substantial loss in Government 
revenue in consequence. 

In contrast, higher personal incomes 
will help increase Government revenue 
for the rest of the year. A rise in wage 
and salary disbursements will boost per- 
sonal income to a record annual rate of 
about $130 billion by the end of the 
year, moderately above the peak of 


= 


August 1957. 


Consumer prices take a breather 


Although consumers were confronted 
with higher prices on some services and 
transportation this Summer, 
food, housing, and apparel were steady. 


costs of 


This leveling off will continue until 
about mid-Autumn; then most prices 
will be edging up well into next year. 

There will be a moderate dip in food 
prices at retail in early Fall as record 
harvests reach the market, but prices of 
processed foods will decline less than 
the average and will rise faster once the 
trend is reversed. 

Despite a slight rise in prices, higher 
personal income and encouraging busi- 
news will stimulate consumer 
spending, which will match or slightly 
exceed the corresponding 1957 figures 
for the rest of 1958. 

Retail trade held up well during the 
Summer. Volume was close to the rec- 
ord levels of July and August 1957. 
Spending on household goods improved 
substantially, and this trend will con- 
tinue through the fourth quarter. There 
will be more interest in big-ticket appli- 
ances, particularly refrigerators and au- 
tomatic laundry equipment. Rising fur- 
niture sales will match last year’s levels. 

An upsurge in the buying of apparel 
is in prospect, and sales will be com- 
fortably above those of the similar 1957 
period during the fourth quarter. This 
will be especially true of women’s ap- 
parel new styles will stimulate 
consumer interest. 
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Magcoa 
Magnesium 
Yard Ramps 
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Positions fast 


like having 
anextra dock 


M No further need for loading dock 








M Portable and light—can be maneu- 
vered into place by one man 


M Load and unload when you choose, 
where you choose 


i” A Magcoa portable Yard Ramp is a 
loading dock on wheels 


For full details 
use the coupon below. 


| MAGNESIUM COMPANY | 
OF AMERICA saterials Handling Div. 





Sonu East Chicago 5, Indiana 

Representatives in principal cities 

[] Please send special Yard Ramp Facts 
File 
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Attracted by lower prices, housewives 
will step up their food purchases in the 
coming months, and the dollar volume 
for all 1958 will set a new record. Shop- 
pers will be more interested in higher- 
priced foods, and price increases to- 
ward the end of the year will have little 
effect on buying. 


Auto sales bog down 

After perking up a bit in late Spring, 
sales of new passenger cars lagged in 
the Summer months. The introduction 
of 1959 models will lift sales somewhat 
for the rest of the year, but over-all 
volume for 1958 will be about 25 per 
cent to 30 per cent below last year. 
Industry officials look forward to a 
sharp gain in 1959 sales. 

As more producers complete the ear- 
lier-than-usual model changeover proc- 
ess, the output of cars and trucks will 
advance in September and October. 
How great the increase will be depends, 
of course, on how well customers accept 
the new models; and any labor difficul- 
ties or strikes in the Fall would curtail 
output. In an attempt to cater to the 
possibly changing taste of some Ameri- 
cans, auto makers are contemplating 
buying interests in small foreign models, 
and one of the Big Three, Chrysler, has 
already done so. 

To accommodate their needs for the 
model changeovers, auto producers 
stepped up their buying of steel in late 
July and early August, but orders slack- 
ened later. These will move up moder- 
ately in September, but there will be 
no significant changes until dealers’ 
sales expand appreciably. 

New orders for steel from the con- 
struction, petroleum, and farm imple- 
ment industries were better than ex- 
pected in August, and will climb fur- 
ther in the coming months. An increase 


in bookings from appliance makers got 
under way in mid-August and will con- 
tinue to improve in the Fall months, 
despite the recent price hikes on finished 
steel by many producers. 

Steel ingot production moved up al- 
most steadily through July and August, 
and the gradual improvement will be 
maintained in the coming months. Out- 
put for the year will range from 20 per 
cent to 25 per cent below 1957. 

Warm weather, which stimulated the 
use of air-cooling equipment, boosted 
electric power output to a record high 
level in early August, and fractional 
year-to-year gains prevailed throughout 
most of the remainder of the month. 
Production will exceed that of a year 
ago this Fall as industries step up their 
operations. 


Manufacturers’ orders perking up 


Manufacturers this Summer reported 
the highest levels of new orders since 
last November. As consumers increase 
their buying of hard goods, orders for 
durable goods at the manufacturing 
level will move steadily upward through 
the Fall months. The Summer gains 
were attributed primarily to higher or- 
ders for fabricated metals and aircraft 
products. Bookings in nondurables will 
hold steady or rise a bit. 

The recent rise in machine tool or- 
ders reflects increased business con- 
fidence. This is an indication that man- 
ufacturers are planning to step up pro- 
duction. Although machine tool orders 
will move up gradually through the 
fourth quarter, volume for the year will 
be sharply below 1957. 

Manufacturers continued to reduce 
their inventories during the Summer. 
While the ratio of durable goods inven- 
tories to sales fell appreciably from the 
Spring figure, it remained moderately 
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CONSTRUCTION ON UPGRADE: Although construction outlays will expand appreciably 
in the fourth quarter, the dollar value of all 1958 will be down fractionally from 1957. 
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If you export electrical equipment... 


When you take your international trade 
problems to the people at The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, the services of a 
world-wide network of 51,000 corre- 
spondent banks and branches are im- 
mediately at your disposal. 
Whatever, or wherever your prob- 
lem, you get the overseas help you 
need from the banker-at-the-spot... 
the man who has an intimate knowl- 
edge of local trade conditions and 
knows how to make them work for you. 
This is possible because Chase Man- 
hattan has a close personal relationship 
with its foreign correspondents. Chase 


SEPTEMBER 


use Chase Manhattan’s world-wide 
network of 51,000 bankers-at-the-spot 


Manhattan and its stateside corre- 
spondents handle the U.S. problems ot 
the Bank’s Overseas correspondents. 
They, in turn, get things done for Chase 
Manhattan in their own countries. Such 
reciprocity enables you to get more 
efficient banking service in the markets 
of the world. 

Here at home, experienced men in 
the International Department sit down 
and talk things out with you personally. 
They work with you on a basis of indi- 
vidual analysis and imaginative plan- 
ning. And knowing the right men in 
the right places, they can quickly con- 


tact the banker-at-the-spot who can 
best help you. 

If you have import or export prob- 
lems, phone HAnover 2-6000 or write 
to International Department, The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, 18 Pine Street, 
New York LS. 


THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Chartered in 1799 


MEMBER FLOELRAL DEPOSttT INS TANCE CORPORATION 
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Would more ecash 
$25,000 TO mean 


MILLIONS 


more progress 
and profit for 
your business? 


Whether your need is for months or years . 
investigate COMMERCIAL CREDIT’sS popular* 
method of supplementing cash working capital 
for manufacturers and wholesalers. Our service 
usually provides MORE CASH than other sources 
... As Lone As NEEDED... without negotiations 
for renewal. Funds normally available 3 to 5 days 
after first contact. You pay only for money actu- 
ally used as your need varies...no preliminary 
expenses no long-term commitments. For 
additional facts contact the nearest COMMERCIAL 
CREDIT CORPORATION Office listed below and say, 
‘Send me more information about the service 
offered in Dun’s Review.”’ 


Consult 
Commercial Credit 


300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2 

222 W. Adams Street, Chicago 6 
722 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles 14 
50 W. 44th Street, New York 36 
112 Pine Street, San Francisco 6 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY subsidiaries, during each of the last 
several years, advanced over one billion dollars to manufacturers and 
wholesalers to supplement cash working capital. During these years, total 
volume of finance subsidiaries amounted to over three billion dollars. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $200,000,000. 











higher than a year ago. The ratio in 
nondurables was slightly below that of 
the Summer months of 1957. 

Nondurables manufacturers have be- 
gun replacement buying and will soon 
begin increasing their inventories. Pro- 
ducers of durables wil! begin purchasing 
for replacement in the next month or 
so, but will be more cautious in actually 
building up their inventories. 

Although retailers reported that their 
stocks were down only slightly from a 
year ago, the retail inventory-sales ratio 
this Summer was at the lowest level, 
except for one month, since 1955. This 
means that stores will shortly attempt to 
replenish depleted stocks and prepare 
for the Christmas buying season. This, 
of course, will spark activity at the 
wholesale level this Fall, especially in 
apparel, textiles, furniture, and major 
appliances. 


Good outlook in construction 

Recent reports of increased orders 
for construction machinery and build- 
ing materials support the belief that con- 
struction activity will continue to rise 
in the Fall. Increases in contracts for 
both private and public building will 
boost total outlays modestly. 

The most appreciable increases will 
prevail in highway construction, com- 
mercial building, and housing. Indus- 
trial building will show little, if any, rise 
before the end of the year. 

In early Summer, applications for 
Federal Housing Administration insur- 
ance and requests for Veterans Admin- 
istration appraisals were up noticeably. 
This will lead to an appreciable rise in 
housing starts in the fourth quarter and 
early 1959. And between now and the 
end of the year the Government is like- 
ly to take further action to stimulate 
home building. Still, total housing starts 
in 1958 will be slightly below the 1957 
level. 

Prices received by farmers edged 
downward in the Summer months but 





——-Weekly Business Signposts 
Latest Previous Year 
week week azo 

Steel ingot production. . 168 163 210 

Ten thousand tons (a) 


Electric power output. . 129 127 124 
Ten million KW hours (b) 





Bituminous coal mined. 81 79 96 
Hundred thousand tons (c) 
Automobile production. 74 $1 138 


Thousand cars and trucks (d) 


Department store sales . 119 114 118 
Index 1947—1949=100 (e) 


Bank clearings, 26cities.22.7 21.2 21.8 


Hundred million dollars (f) 


Business failures...... 262 290 222 


Number of failures (f) 


SOURCES: (a) Amer. Iron & Steel Inst.: (b) Edison 
Electric Inst.; (c) U.S. Bureau of Mines; (d) Automotive 
News; (e) U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics: (f) DUN & 
BRADSTREET, INC. Steel data for the third week of August; 
sales for the first week; all others for the second week. 
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helps custodians where they need help most 


Industrial washrooms need a program of penetrating cleanliness that kills bacteria. 
suppresses odors, removes drain build-ups, even discourages waste while 
encouraging good hygiene. 


What’s involved? 


The three sensible steps of the West Protective Sanitation Program. An inexpensive 
way to help custodians where they need help most. 


What does it include? 


First, a scientific, heavy-duty cleaning of washroom facilities at regular intervals 

as traffic requires. This insures sanitary conditions. Cleans thoroughly. Destroys germs 
that cause T.B., Polio, Typhoid, Influenza and other diseases. Prevents drain 
clogging. And provides for continuous freshening of air. 


Second, training for custodians so that they know how to maintain high standards of 
sanitation between heavy-duty cleanings. 


Third, an analysis of washroom equipment that often leads to easier maintenance 
as well as savings in towels, soap and other supplies. 


. 


The West Protective Sanitation Program frequently prevents enough waste to pay for 
itself. Why not talk it over with a West Sanitation Specialist. Just write. 
Or call your local West office. 





Suatiatian Henibes Se ae iad aobaieniain WEST CHEMICAL PRODUCTS INC., 42-16 West Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y 
me Branches in principal cities e in Canada: 5621 3 Casgrain Ave Montreal 
(———; > = — 
l \ 1 8 L « | j Please send information on the West Protective Sanitation Pr gram. a 
7 rok . / 
"\ % é f Please have a West Representative telephone for an appointment 
WEST pestititne | | 
\ 7 INC. | Narne a ee - : i 
: , ae See ewe, Cl | Position___ ae > =" 








| Mail this coupon wiih your letternead to Vept 


WEST DISINFECTING DIVis.uN 
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Panels of patented 
Coro-Crimp design. 
Wide range of widths 

and lengths. 
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WONDER BUILDING’ 


STRUCTURES ADAPT 


TO ANY NEED 


Use wood, brick, block or any building material, but top 
it off with extra strength, double corrugated Wonder 

Building Truss-Skin roof panels. No loss in floor area 
since each arch is rigid — self-supporting. 
up and in less time. 


Easier to put 
Panels bolt together with savings 

in construction time and labor. Low in initial cost 

and wide in flexibility, patented Wonder Building 
structures adapt to any construction need. Write 

Dept. S-958 today for amazing particulars. 


Wonder Building panels provide complete, attractive, 
low-cost structures without pillars, posts, braces 

or trusses. 100% useable space for material handling, 
Storage or business use. Hundreds of designs. 


“ENGINEERED TO THE MARKETS” 


TRADEMARK 
PATENTED 


Wonder Building 


Wonder Building 
Corporation of America 


30 N. LaSalle St. « Chicago 2, Illinois 


SYMBOL 
OF SIMPLICITY 
Arch panels are quickly 
bolted together. Weather 
sealed with neoprene 
washers. 


CORPORATE PROFITS — 


AFTER TAXES 


Selected Years 
BILLIONS 


OF 


TESTIMATED 


LOWER PROFITS: Despite gains in 
level for 1958 as a 
will be noticeably less than in 1957. 


recent 
corporation projits, the 


whole 


remained noticeably higher than a year 
earlier. The recent decline was the re- 
sult of large harvests and the movement 
of supplies of apples, peaches, and other 
fruit to the markets. This offset sea- 
sonal price increases on milk and eggs 


— . 
_— 


Prices paid by farmers were steady. 
The prices that farmers receive will 
move down more in the Fall months as 
harvesting picks up. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has predicted that 





crop production this year will be the 
highest in the nation’s history. 


Increasing stock activity 


In early August the Federal Reserve 
Board lifted margin requirements to 
curb the excessive use of credit in the 
stock market. Although trading was sub- 
dued for a short time, stock averages 
then rebounded to reach the highest 
levels thus far in 1958. Many business 
men interpret this as a sign that business 
confidence is on the rise. 

Many Government economists are 
concerned with the steady rise in inter- 
est rates since mid-June, which is likely 
to continue for the rest of the year and 
well into 1959. It is feared that the 
higher cost of borrowing will discourage 
borrowers and slow up the recovery. 

Despite lower interest rates and de- 
creased commercial loan demand at the 
beginning of this year, bank earnings 
in 1958 will those of the 
preceding year. Declines will be offset 
by the steady increase in total deposits 
and other earning assets. 


be close to 











This report was prepared in the 
Business Economics Department, 
DUN & BRADSTREET, INC., by 
John W. Riday. 
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St ONE DEPENDABLE SOURCE for all your fabricated metal parts 


only MUELLER BRASS CO. offers 


all these metal fabricating methods to assure 
you the best product at the best possible price 


To obtain the desired physical and design requirements in a part at the lowest unit cost, there is usually 
one specific process by which that part can be most successfully and economically manufactured. Because 
the Mueller Brass Co. offers all these methods of production, you get sound engineering, the best method of 
fabrication and the assurance of getting the best product at the lowest cost. Sales and engineering service 
is available to you at Mueller Brass Co. offices throughout the United States. Make Mueller Brass Co. your 
one dependable source for all your fabricated part needs. 


forgings 
The Mueller Brass Co. is the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of brass, bronze and aluminum forgings. 


impact extrusions 


The Mueller Brass Co. now offers “Cold-Prest”’ 
non-ferrous and ferrous impact extrusions. Flex- 
ible new facilities makes practical either long or 
short production runs of simple or complex shaped 
parts on an economical basis. 


screw machine products 


The Mueller Brass Co. maintains one of the 
largest automatic screw machine departments in 
the country, specializing in the manufacture of 
non-ferrous parts . . . completely equipped to 
perform secondary operations. 


powder metal parts 


Precision ferrous and non-ferrous powder metal 
ports are available from Mveller Brass Co. 
through its subsidiary, The American Sinteel Cor- 
poration. 


castings 


The Mueller Brass Co. has a modern foundry 
equipped to produce quality brass and bronze 
castings to your specifications. 


formed copper tube 


The Mueller Brass Co. offers complete facilities for 
producing formed copper tube shapes and as- 
semblies to the most demanding tolerances. 


also producers of: 


Super Cutting Red Tip Brass Rod * Aluminum Ex- 
trusions * Aluminum Sheet, Coil and Strip * Plastic 
Pipe and Fittings * Copper Tube and Solder Type 
Fittings. 
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Me Automatically welding a 2” head to a 2°%" carbon 
steel shell is indicative of the heavy plate fabrication 
facilities available at our Downingtown Division. 
Engineers and shopmen are experienced in working 
in carbon steel, stainless steel, clad metals and alloys. 


Lifesaving oxygen bank. This bank of Hackney com- 
pressed gas cylinders holds lifesaving oxygen under 
high pressure... keeps it safely available in hospitals. 
Industry, too, relies on these same sturdy oxygen cyl- 
inders for welding, flame-cutting and other uses. 






Me Our own LP-Gas laboratory. Duplicating actual field conditions, this 
scientific laboratory enables our product engineers to provide the LP-Gas 
industry with more efficient and more profitable equipment for moving 
LP-Gas, a pressurized liquid, from bulk storage to delivery truck to 
customer tanks. 


LP-Gas men respect our meter prover. This Strong, lightweight seamless shells. These Stainless steel chemical containers. These 
strange-looking object is an LP-Gas liquid Hackney-made hydraulic accumulator shells, lightweight Hackney chemical containers are 
meter prover. It was built by government like many Hackney shapes, are deep drawn safe, easy to handle, pour readily with mini- 
direction for the National Bureau of Stand- from a single plate of metal. Advantages: mum spillage, and nest-and-tier for space-sav- 
ards. Its job is to test LP-Gas meters—to smooth surface; lightweight, seamless, strong; ing storage and eliminate breakage losses. 
make sure that LP-Gas measuring meters resist hydraulic pressure and pulsations; re- Wherever they are used, handling, shipping, 
are accurate and in good working order. duce production and assembly costs. and storage costs are cut sharply. 


Pressed Steel Tank Company, 1465 S. 66th St., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 


Pressed Steel 
Downingtown 
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Manufacturer of Hackney Containers 
for Gases, Liquids and Solids 








Heat Transfer Equipment 
Steel and Alloy Plate Fabrication 
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Business Men’s Expect 


..- Fourth Quarter 1958 


Prospects for Sales Look Bright 


Percentage Breakdown of Opinions in Recent Surveys: 
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Sa Optimistic (777 No Change ee, Pessimistic 


sales, 


PROSPECTS FOR fourth-quarter 


are brighter than in the two previous quarters, according to the 


<NCOURAGED BY recent reports of 


heightened business activity, 55 per 
cent of the executives interviewed in 


DUN & BRADSTREET’S latest compilation 
of business men’s opinions anticipated 
year-to-year sales increases in their own 
companies during the fourth quarter of 
1958. In the preceding survey, 41 per 
cent had expected higher third-quarter 
sales than in 1957. 

Of all those interviewed, manufactur- 
ers of durable goods were most opti- 


mistic regarding their fourth-quarter 
sales prospects, while retailers were 


least sanguine. Sixty per cent of the 
durable goods makers looked forward to 
increases, and 26 per cent expected vol- 
ume to match year-ago levels. In the 
preceding survey, Only 37 per cent had 
anticipated gains. 

The executives queried were more 


-——_ALL CONCERNS-—— 


ne- 
Increase changed Decrease _ Increase 


SALDe 0.3% 55 33 
PROFITS 38 47 
PRICES . 17 78 
INVENTORIES = 20 64 
EMPLOYMENT 10 82 


NEW ORDERS 





pronts, 


12 
15 

5 
16 


8 


and inventories 


apprehensive about their fourth-quarter 
profits than about sales. Lower profit 
levels were anticipated by 15 per cent 
of all respondents, and 47 per cent 
expected no year-to-year change. Again, 
durable goods manufacturers most often 
foresaw higher profits. 

In the two preceding surveys, more 
business men intended to cut than to 
build up inventories. In contrast, the 
“ups” somewhat outnumbered _ the 
“downs” in the present poll. This was 
especially true among manufacturers ot 
both durables and nondurables. 

Although a large majority of the ex- 
ecutives (78 per cent) expected no 
change in their fourth-quarter selling 
prices, more than three times as many 
contemplated an increase in prices as 
planned to cut prices. The proportion 
was especially high among wholesalers. 


THE FOURTH QUARTER OUTLOOK 
A COMPARISON OF 1958 wiTH 1957 
Percentage breakdown of opinions expressed 


latest poll. The top portion of the 
expec tine increases; the center. no ¢ hange " 


held 


represents 


the 


perc entaees 


he from, decreases. 


It was the consensus of 82 per cent 
of the executives that they would need 
as many workers on their payrolls 
in the fourth quarter of 1957. Staff in- 
creases were most often expected by 
manufacturers of durables. 

A little over half of all the manu- 
facturers interviewed foresaw a pick-up 
in new orders, and 40 per cent expected 
no year-to-year change. 


ais 


In interpreting the results of this 
survey, it should be remembered that 
the answers are not a forecast but an 


indication of the views of a representa- 
tive group of business men late in July, 
when the survey was made. 


| 





Prepared by John W. Riday, 
Business Economics Department. 
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—— MANUFACTURERS ——. ———-WHOLESALERS——., —-_-—_RETAILERS————., 
Peale Decrease Increase changed Decrease Increase Pa Decrease 
59 30 LI 52 37 l] 47 35 18 
43 43 14 35 51 l4 30 52 18 
14 S| 5 22 74 4 ll 82 7 
22 62 16 18 69 13 16 6] 23 
15 76 9 5 90 5 6 86 8 
32 40 8 
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STATIC PUWEH 


Adjustable Speed Packaged Drives 










No moving parts... 


Cutler-Hammer ULTRAFLEX° DRIVES provide 
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outstanding savings in installation—operation—maintenance 











No moving parts! Light, compact static power 
conversion units have replaced the conventional m-g set. 
Ultraflex Packaged Drives save up to 50% in valuable 
floor area... up to 75% in weight, permitting rapid, low 
cost installation or rearrangement of production ma- 
chinery without special handling equipment or floor load- 
ing preparations. 

No moving parts! Ultraflex Packaged Drives pro- 
vide a new high standard of operational efficiency and 
ultra-responsive speed control. Works perfectly without 
forced ventilation ...less power wasted as unwanted 
heat. No power robbing friction or windage losses. 


No moving parts! Simple static power conversion 
units require only a fraction of the time and effort needed 
to maintain conventional rotating type drives. With 
Ultrafiex, there are no bearings, commutators, or brushes 
to service. No shafts to align. No couplings to maintain. 
No inertia loads to balance. No fans or filter to clean 
or change. 


Cutie: 


Milwaukee, Wis. Division: Airborne Instruments Laboratory. 


Ultraflex Packaged Drives come complete with oper- 
ator’s station, static power conversion unit, and heavy 
duty D-c drive motor. Standard Ultrafiex Drives provide 
an 8:1 speed range with wider ranges available upon re- 
quest. Optional features include dynamic braking, jog- 
ging, reversing, tach-generator speed regulation, etc. 

Cutler-Hammer also provides a complete engineering 
service which will custom-design a static powered adjust- 
able speed drive to meet your specific requirements. Get 
all the facts today, write on your company letterhead for 
new bulletins EN64-S270 and EN65-S270. 
Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


» 
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CUTLER-HAMMER 












Cutler-Hammer International, C. A. 
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ULTRAFLEX DRIVES Pack More Power 
per Square Foot...More Power per Pound 


CONVENTIONAL m-g, 
DRIVES ULTRAFLEX—E 


SQ. FT. LBS. $Q. FT. 
3.89 543 Wall Mounted 
3.89 550 Wall Mounted 
5.44 647 Wall Mounted 
7.0 983 Wall Mounted 
9.5 | 1830 Wall Mounted 
9.5 7990 Wali Mounted 
9.5 2120 6.46 
13.8 2350 6.46 


ULTRAFLEX £ 1 HP to 40 HP 


Electronic Type Adjustable Speed Drives 


Ultraflex E is the simplest, most flexible, most dependable 
electronic adjustable speed drive on the market today. 
Heavy duty power tubes have replaced all “‘radio type”’ 
components assuring maximum efficiency and mainte- 
nance-free operation. Standard features of design include 
a closed loop voltage feed back system for accurate volt- 
age regulation, current limit control, and static rectifier 
field excitation. Compact design permits wall mounting 
of the control units up to 25 HP. 


~ 
1958 
25 
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CONVENTIONAL m-g 
DRIVES ULTRAFLEX—M 


SQ. FT. LBS. SQ. FT. LBS. 


3.89 543 3.5 660 
3.89 550 3.5 870 
5.44 647 3.5 870 
7.0 983 3.5 1000 
9.5 1830 3.5 1000 
9.5 1990 4.5 1250 
9.5 2120 4.5 1250 
13.8 2350 4.5 1250 
17.8 2980 11.7 2200 
23.3 4070 11.7 22:0 
23.3 4800 11.7 22100 
25.2 5700 11.7 2400 


SASSESRS 
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ULTRAFLEX 1 HP to 200 HP 


Magnetic Amplifier Type Adjustable Speed Drives 


Ultraflex M Packaged Drives set new standards for ultra- 
efficient, ultra-responsive operation. Fully 15° more 
efficient than conventional rotating type drives, the static 
magnetic amplifier power conversion unit avoids all power 
losses due to friction, windage and the necessity of trans- 
ferring power across multiple air gaps as in rotating ma- 
chinery. Standard Ultraflex M drives are equipped with 
a closed loop voltage feed back system with IR. compen- 
sation for accurate voltage regulation, current limit con- 
trol, and static field excitation. 
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Just pick up 
your phone—and 
build well—any 
place in America 





architectural styling for prestige or traffic ap- 
$s practical and economical with Butler Buildings. 


with Butler 
buildings and 
the network of 
Butler Builders 


If you have a nationwide construc- 
tion program—you can save thou- 
sands of hours of executive and 
engineering time and cost. Stand- 
ardize on Butler metal buildings — 
and the only truly national network 
of independent builders — the Butler 
Builder organization. 

Butler buildings are a line of fully 
pre-designed, pre-engineered, preci- 
sion made, factory-fabricated metal 
buildings. They have proved so su- 
perior—so versatile—so economic— 
that they are the world’s most pop- 
ular metal buildings. You'll find 
them used for factories, warehouses, 
dealerships, supermarkets; the list is 
endless. 

You can specify Butler buildings 
in your home office and have them 
built anywhere in the United States 
or Canada — by competent builders 
who are fully experienced with local 
codes and conditions. Phone your 
nearby Butler Builder and get all the 
facts. He's listed in the Yellow Pages 
under “Buildings” or “Steel Build- 
ings.” Or write direct. 





765, page” 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7417 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Buildings + Oil Equipment 
Farm Equipment + Dry Cleaners Equipment 
Outdoor Advertising Equipment 
Custom Fabrication 


Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. 
Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. « Atianta, Ga. 
Minneapolis, Minn. « Chicago, Ill. ¢ Detroit, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio * New York City & Syracuse, N.Y. 
Washington, D.C. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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— .. Latest trends 


in business casualties 


Casualty Downtrend Continues 


CONTINUING DOWN for the fourth 
month, business failures in July num- 
bered 1,253, the smallest total since 
February. However, the month-to- 
month dip was milder than usual for 
the time of year, and casualties re- 
mained 18 per cent above last year’s 
level. While the count of failing con- 
cerns stood at a 25-year high for the 
month of July, the failure rate in terms 
of the growing business population was 
well below the prewar 1939-1940 level 
and the depression peaks of 1932 and 
1933. 

Casualties occurred this July at a 
rate of 58 per 10,000 listed enterprises, 
edging up from 57 in June and exceed- 
ing the 48 per 10,000 a year ago. The 
comparable rate was 71 failures per 
10,000 in 1939 and 94 in July 1933. 


Liability totals climb 

Despite the decline in casualties, dol- 
lar liabilities again moved upward, ris- 
ing 6 per cent to $65 million. Boosted 
principally by nine failures above the 
million mark, they bulked almost half 
again as heavy as in the previous July. 
Changes from 1957 were relatively 
slight among casualties under $25,000, 
but concerns succumbing above that 
size level were some 30 per cent more 
numerous than a year ago. 

Retail and wholesale failures account- 
ed entirely for the June-to-July dip. 
Tolls in these two groups were the low- 
est so far this year. Fewer concerns 
succumbed in nearly all wholesale lines, 
but the retailing decline centered in 


WHY BUSINESSES FAIL 


furniture and appliance stores, eating 
and drinking places, and the automotive 
trades. Higher failures, on the other 
hand, occurred among retailers of food, 
apparel, and building materials. 

In both manufacturing and construc- 
tion, casualties exceeded June levels. A 
marked upturn took place among gen- 
eral builders, although subcontractors 
and heavy construction contractors had 
the lowest mortality since January. The 
rise in the manufacturing toll during 
July occurred mostly in lumber opera- 
tions—logging, sawmills, and planning 
mills. 

Compared with July a year ago, fail- 
ures ran some 40 per cent higher among 
manufacturers and wholesalers. Totals 
climbed in all manufacturing industries 
except stone, clay, and glass. Twice as 
many printing, publishing, and steel 
concerns succumbed as in the previous 
July, and increases were considerable 
in the mining, food, and machinery in- 
dustries. In wholesaling, the uptrend 


from 1957 was concentrated in a few 
lines—building materials, food, ma- 





chinery, and metals. Hotels and clean- 
ing businesses accounted for appreciably 
heavier tolls in The least 
change from last year, on the other 
hand, was evident in retailing, where 
there were noticeable increases in only 
three lines—automotive, drugs, and 
food. 


services. 





Regional pattern varies 
Geographically, trends between June 
and July were decidedly mixed; de- 


Year Ended June 30, 1958 








APPARENT CAUSES — 

ea eines Gyalad aa tained ke a 
EE ee er ee Pe 2 
re ch bh ae ehe ew ee sale es 94 
PPP TTT TESTE ECT TTT 57 
Heavy operating expenses. .........-. 8 
Receivables difficulties..............4.. 14 
inventory difficulties. ..........20000. 6 
Excessive fixed assets......ccccccccecs 10 
NEES POO OT , 
Competitive weakness. .........0eee08. 15 
1 i edivene.eee oe ck base esoneees 5 
ESET Te eT Tere ee ee 1 
REASON UNKNOWN................6.. 1 


*Less than | per cent. 


COMM. 

WHOL. RET. CONST. SERV. TOTAL 
% % %o 
Me se ieee te 
3 2 2 2 2 

91 92 92 92 93 
51 53 39 56 52 

4 4 11 : 6 
21 6 18 7 in 
1 1 2 2 8 
4 7 6 15 8 
1 4 ° 2 3 
19 21 28 17 21 
5 4 » 3 5 
1 2 1 1 1 
1 1 2 2 1 


Compiled by DuN & BRADsTREET, INC. Classification based on opinions of creditors and information in credit 
reports. Since some failures are attributed to a combination of causes, percentages do not add to 100 per cent. 
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WHY YOUR ADVERTISING BELONGS IN 


DUNS REVIEW 
and Miodern Industry 


YOU HAVE THE RIGHT SETTING 


DUN’S REVIEW and Modern Industry’s edi- 
torial program is specifically devoted to business 
management. The magazine's authoritative 
articles keep readers up to date on developments 
and trends in production; product research; sales 
and distribution; employer relations; business 
legislation; finance; executive methods; and 
business conditions. The stature of the publica- 
tion makes it possible to obtain information from 
leading authorities in industry and government. 


Articles are skillfully edited to insure maximum 
interest and usefulness. Striking covers and 
inviting layout also contribute to thorough read- 
ership by the important and busy people this 
publication serves. 

As a result the magazine’s editorial policy creates 
an especially favorable environment for your 
advertising. What better time to influence busi- 
ness executives about business products than 
when they are reading about business? 


YOU REACH THE RIGHT PEOPLE 


DUN’S REVIEW and Modern Industry reaches 
readers who are executives. 73% of the men 
have titles of General Manager or higher; more 
than 53,000 are Presidents. Readers include 
115,000 paid subscribers and approximately 
185,000 others who are pass-along readers. 
This forms a total audience of about 300,000 


men in management. Their companies form the 
solid core of American business. 


These men influence the major buying and invest- 
ing of their companies. They also are influential 
buyers in their own right and through the com- 
munity institutions they serve. 


YOU REACH THE RIGHT PLACES 


DUN’S REVIEW and Modern Industry reaches 
72,000 executives in Industry (managing manu- 
facturing and processing plants). It is read by 


29.000 executives in Distribution. Over half of 


the readers are top decision makers in com- 
panies with annual sales of $1,000,000 or more. 


YOU GET THE RIGHT RESULTS 


DUN’S REVIEW and Modern Industry’s rates 


are such that every advertiser can afford an 
advertising program that achieves impact 


through dominance and continuity. Companies 
interested in direct response report quality 
sales leads from their advertising in the magazine. 


For full information write to the Advertising Department, 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry, 99 Church St., New York 8. 
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IMPROVE YOUR LABORATORY with MODERN, FUNCTIONAL, EQUIPMENT 
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for 
INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONAL 






> the nation 


ast experience in laying out 
's finest laboratories, METALAB 
I can show you how to obtain maximum 
working and storage area in a minimum 
of space ...how to make current equip- 
ment adaptable to any possible future 














Te es oS eee needs ... and how to achieve true econ- 
ee ties ‘teteaantinntin teal omy in laboratory equipment. This know- 
ments change. how, plus the use of only the finest 
laboratory-tested materials, assures you 
ae apect eee of obtaining the most at Metalab for your 
ods, which have been adapted to 
custom aboratory eau pment ang laboratory budget. 
vuracure oe wot ; . rte Our Engineering Dept. w be pleased to 
ar To Se solve your iaboratory planning problems 
anaes without any cost or obligation on your part. 
Write today for our literature! 
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234 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, Long Island, N. Y.* 





HOSPITAL use... 















Would you like to have 
your fleet supervisor | | 
ride on every trip — | q = 

of each truck... ) : ‘ 
without leaving his desk ? 











WAGNER- 


SANGAMO lA CHOGRAPH “supervises”’ 


every movement of truck from start to return 


When you equip your trucks with TACHOGRAPHS it’s like having 
your fleet supervisor ride on every trip . . . without leaving his desk. 
Tachograph is mounted on dashboard. Chart, placed inside the 
instrument before each run, makes a graphic record of time of 
operation, duration of stops, speeds and distances traveled. 

These graphic reports of every run... help cut unscheduled stops, 
help you plan better routing, control vehicle speed, and lower 
operating costs by encouraging savings in time, gas, Oil and tires. 
Get details. Mail coupon for Bulletin SU-3. 





CHART TELLS ALL 


ecseeoevaoeevoevnev eevee eeeeeaeeeeevn eee ees 


Wagner Electric Corporation 
6439 PLYMOUTH AVE. © ST. LOUIS 14, MO. 
Please send a copy of Bulletin SU-3 
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clines in five regions outweighed slight- 
ly the increases in four others. For the 


New England, South Atlantic, West 
South Central, and Mountain States. 


failures dipped to the lowest level this 
year. 

Regional shifts from 1957 levels were 
as varied as their month-to-month 
trends. Casualties climbed 50 per cent 
in the East North Central States and 
40 per cent in the Middle Atlantic, as 
well as rising moderately in the New 
England and South Atlantic States. In 
contrast, fewer failed than 
last year in the South Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific States. Mortality mean- 
while heid even in the West North Cen- 
tral States: tolls fell short of 1957 in the 
agricultural states of the area, balancing 
a marked rise in Missouri. 


businesses 


Management weaknesses 

The major reasons underlying fail- 
ures—lack of experience and “know- 
how’ —are independent of the economic 
climate, but they are more severely 
tested in bad business weather. The cur- 
rent analysis of indicates a 
mounting portion of casualties attribut- 
able to receivables problems, particular- 
ly among manufacturers and wholesal- 
ers. The strain of competition has taken 
a growing toll in all functions, but it ap- 
pears to be especially severe for retailers 
and contractors. Among the latter, un- 
derbidding and inability to estimate 


Causes 


FAILURES BY DIVISION OF INDUSTRY 
Total 


Cumulative liabilities 














Total in million $ 
(January- (January- 

July) July) 
1958 1957 1958 1957 
MINING, MANUFACTURING... 1697 1390 161.6 125.4 
Mining-—coal, oil, misc... S8 6 10.3 6.6 
Food and kindred products 121 106 10.4 7.4 


Textile products, apparel 339 «309 24.1 18.9 
Lumber, lumber products. 309 274 20.2 16.0 
Paper, printing, publishing 114 76 6.2 5.4 
Chemicals, allied products 4] 33 2.4 2.6 
Leather, leather products 71 4] 9.2 5.0 
Stone, clay, glass products 37 37 7.6 1.7 
Iron, steel and products. lil 6S 10.8 22.9 
Machinery eavebe . 71 148 17.0 18.1 
Transportation equipment 45 36 13.5 3.8 
Miscellaneous........... 280 232 29.9 20.1 
WHOLESALE TRADE......... 877 734 44.3 48.0 
Food and farm products... 201 176 9.6 12.5 
TERS SE Oa 43 29 2.0 2.2 
I ea 28 Is 0.9 0.7 
Lumber, bidg.mats.,.hdwre. 108 87 .R 7.1 5.4.8 
Chemicals and drugs... 28 28 0.6 1.28 
Motor vehicles, equipment 43 40 8 1.2 2.48 
Miscellaneous.......... 426 356 22.9 23.6 
RETAIL TRADI . 4737 4155 149.8 112.6 
Food and liquor 684 6584 15.6 13.8 
General merchandise.... Is2. 175 Fad 7.5 
Apparel and accessories 771 703 21.7 13.5 
Furniture, furnishings 705 611 30.1 23.5 
Lumber, bldg.mats.,hdwre. 310 291 10.4 8.7 
Automotive group....... 678 483 27.4 11.9 
Eating, drinking places... 859 758 23.8 17.8 
Drug stores... soit ag a eit 102 91 2.1 2. 
Miscellaneous........... 446 359 10.9 13.5 
CONSTRUCTION Serre Free 72.3 67.1 
General bldg. contractors. 538 472 38.8 36.8 
Building subcontractors... 703 683 24.6 23.5 
Other contractors....... 72 77 8.8 6.9 
COMMERCIAL SERVICE...... 700 637 40.3 27.6 
FOTAL UNITED STATES..... 9324 8148 468.3 380.7 


Liabilities are rounded up to the nearest million; they 
do not necessarily add up to totals. 


RK Revised. 





costs accurately continued to be major 
problems. 

Interestingly, inventory problems and 
excessive fixed assets declined as a cause 
of failure. Poor location, a factor most- 
ly affecting retailers, has produced a 
small but steady percentage of casualties 
over recent years. 

Neglect of a business through bad 
habits, poor health, or marital difficul- 
ties is indicated as the underlying rea- 
son for 3 per cent of the concerns fail- 
ing in the twelve months ended June 
30. Naturally, this factor plays a more 
important role among small individual 
proprietorships than among large cor- 
porations. 


Business age and survival 


Experience of course, cannot be 
measured solely in years. It must be ap- 
praised in terms of the business condi- 
tions prevailing during the lifespan of 
an enterprise. Currently, concerns more 
than ten years old have edged up to 22 
per cent of total failures, as against 9 
per cent in 1947. Although they sur- 
vived in the comfortable climate of the 
postwar years, heightening competition 
and the narrowing of cost-price margins 
have now, apparently, been exacting 
their toll. 

Despite the rise in casualties of older 
concerns, more than half of the total 
failures continued to occur among busi- 
nesses less than five years old. One out 
of every three failing companies were 
in their first three years of operation. 


THE FAILURE RECORD 











July June July % 
1958 1958 1957 Che.T 

DuN’s FatLure INDEX® 

Unadjusted. 54.1 56.7 445 +22 

Adjusted, seasonally 58.2 57.3 47.8 +22 
NUMBER OF FAILURES. 1253 1260 1059 +18 
NUMBER BY S1ZE OF DEBT 

Under $5,000..... 175 147 165 + 6 

$5,000—-$25.000.... 583 605 530 +410 

$25,000—$ 100.000. . 381 378 279 +37 

Over $100,000..... 114 130 85 +34 
NUMBER BY INDUSTRY GROUPS 

Manufacturing. ... 255 235 1I8t +41 

Wholesale trade... 105 125 74 +42 

Retail trade....... 613 640 570 + 8 

Construction... 181 161 153 +18 

Commercial service 99 99 8i +22 

LIABILITIES (in thousands) 

= eee $65,375 $61,445 $44,299 +48 
, 67.255 62.174 44,470 +51 

*Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises 


listed in the DUN & BrAnpSTREET Reference Book. 

tPercentage change, July 1958 from July 1957. 

In this record, a ‘‘failure’’ occurs when a concern is 
involved in a court proceeding or in a voluntary action 
likely to end in loss to creditors. ““Current liabilities” 
here include obligations held by banks, officers, affili- 
ated and supply companies, or the governments; they 
do not include long-term publicly held obligations. 





This report was prepared in the 
Business Economics Department, 
by Rowena Wyant. 
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Profit. 


~“squeeze-play” 
that works 


(or how Burns can save you 
20% on plant protection) 


Our recently completed study of a cross 
section of top American businesses showed 
that most could save upwards of 20% on one 
major cost by a simple operational switch. 


That switch is to Burns Contract Security 
Service for Plant Protection. 


The reasons are clear and basic: Burns puts 
trained, supervised men on the job, pays 
all administrative and operating expenses 
(uniforms, side-arms, etc.) and pays all 
fringe benefits including overtime, vaca- 
tions, Social Security, insurance, et al. 











Thus the guard force is handled at a rate 
commensurate with its functions and is 
not (as is often the case) arbitrarily tied 
to other productive labor costs. 


Furthermore, Burns Service provides trained, 
competent personnel and ‘round-the-clock 
supervision for free. 





Offices in principal cities 
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BURNS 





We'd be glad to make a survey 
and cost analysis of your plant 
protection program at no cost or 
obligation and we're pretty sure 
that such an analysis will show 
you how to save at least 20% 


... maybe more. 


Whether you're in banking or bal- 
listics...whether you're a brewer 
or a baker, Burns can be of service 
...at a saving. Incidentally, a lot 
of our clients are handling clas- 
sified U. S. Government contracts. 


A phone call, a letter or a wire 
will put a Burns Security Special- 
ist at your service. the mean- 


brocnure it takes 


In 
time, our 
more than fences” is yours for the 


asking. May we hear from you? 






SECURITY 


throughout the world 
SERVICES 


THE WILLIAM J. BURNS INTERNATIONAL DETECTIVE AGENCY, INC. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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Stainless Steel wall 
allows three extra floors 


Building Owner: E. J. Brach & Sons, Chicago, Illinois 
Structural Engineer: J. A. Scanlan, Evanston, Illinois 
Genera/ Contractor: C. E. Erickson Company, Chicago, Illinois 
Stainless Stee/ Fire Wal! Fabricator: The R. C. Mahon Company 




















Originally, this building had five floors. When the 
owner planned to add more floors, it was determined 
that if they continued upward with the original wall 
materials, the building’s exterior columns and footings 
on one elevation cculd only support three more floors. 
Six more floors were needed, so a Stainless Steel 
curtain wall with a two-hour Underwriters’ rating was 
erected and six floors were added. This was possible 
because Stainless Steel curtain walls are so much 
lighter—only 17 lbs. per square foot instead of 85 as 
in the original structure. 


In a new building, the lighter weight of steel curtain 
walls reduces the cost of foundations, structural steel 
and labor. And the building can be occupied sooner 
because curtain wall construction is a fast way to build. 
If you plan to expand your present building, or 
erect a new one, be sure to discuss steel curtain walls 
with your architects and engineers. For more informa- 
tion, write to United States Steel, 525 William Penn 
Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


USS is a registered trademark 


United States Stee! Corporation — Pittsburgh 
American Steel & Wire — Cleveland 

National Tube — Pittsburgh 

Columbia-Geneva Stee! — San Francisco 

Tennessee Coal & iron — Fairfield, Alabama 

United States Stee! Supply — Stee! Service Centers 
United States Steel Export Company 


United States Steel 


DUN'S REVIEW and Modern Industry 











How Top Management 
Forecasts the F'uture 


NOT LONG AGO, the sales man- 
ager of an eastern hardware manu- 
facturer sat down to chart his com- 
pany's prospects for the coming year. 
Priding himself on his skill as an 
amateur statistician, he used every 
device in the textbook. 

First, he had each of his salesmen 
estimate future orders for the period. 
That gave him one set of answers. 
Then he worked up a second forecast, 
based on an elaborate statistical cor- 
relation of his company’s past sales 
with population growth. Finally, he 
developed a set of figures by project- 
ing the industry’s growth over the last 
decade and his company’s traditional 
share of the total market. 

All three methods yielded results 
within a 10 per cent range. And so 
the sales manager confidently passed 
them on to top management, which 
promptly ordered a build-up of in- 
ventories and started drafting plans 
for a new plant to meet the expected 
surge of demand. 

Now, one year later, the plant ts 
still on paper and the company presi- 
dent is frantically working down his 


, - © m - 
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stock of raw materials—a one-year 
supply, at present rates of production. 
And the sales manager, his reputation 
as a Statistician considerably tar- 
nished, no longer tries to play oracle. 
He had overshot the mark by 40 per 
cent. Nowhere in his calculations was 
there any allowance for changes in 
the genera! level of business. When 
the recession set in, the company's 
sales dropped sharply. 


Accent on foresight 


[n most companies, sales forecasts 
have a long and honorable history. 
But until the last decade, few made 
any systematized effort to predict gen- 
eral business trends. Today, at the 
tail end of the sharpest recession of 
the postwar period, companies are 
peering more intently than ever before 
into the distant, often cloudy. eco- 
nomic future. Object: to reduce the 
hazards of decision making to the 
unavoidable minimum. 

In some ways, general economic 
forecasting is even more difficult than 
sales forecasting. To some extent, It 
is In every COMmpany’s power to deter- 


MELVIN J. GOLDBERG 


Highlighting the whys and 

hows of company forecasting 
practices, this new survey reveals 
that some top managements 

are still putting as much faith in 
hunch and intuition as in 


statistics and economic indicators. 


mine its own sales level. A_ better 
design, a lower price, a new adver- 
tising Campaign, among many other 
things, can affect the total. 

But when it comes to the general 
level of business, almost all compa- 
nies are humble spectators. Nothing 
they do or don't do can affect the 
broad economic indicators. But it's 
a rare company that isnt affected, 
one way or another, by the broad 
ground swell of the economy. 

“The choice for business men ts not 
‘to forecast or not to forecast, ~ 
Edmund R. King, chief statistician of 
the Eastman Kodak Company. *Fail- 
ure to make an explicit forecast really 
reflects a dangerous type of forecast 
that conditions will not change much.” 
And in the life span ol today's busl- 
ness thats the 
that has almost never come true. 


Savs 


leaders. one forecast 


Is forecasting worthwhile? 


Just how valuable 1s economic fore- 
as a management tool? How 
and 
turned to practical use 


Casting 


reliable can forecasts be, how 
can they be 


in reaching business decisions? Have 
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company forecasts actually paid off 
in dollars and cents during the cur- 
rent business recession, and are they 
likely to again in the future? 

lo find the answers, DR&MI ques- 
tioned the presidents of a cross-section 
of manufacturing and trade compa- 
nies. The replies, from top executives 
of 77 companies of all sizes across 
the nation, paint this broad picture 
of economic forecasting by business: 
@ Only the larger companies have a 
formal program for economic fore- 
casting, but almost all company presi- 
dents watch general trends and relate 
them to their business. 
@ Few chief executives claim to have 
predicted the current recession “on 
the nose,” but their batting average 
on this point is a respectable one. 
e Most presidents rate forecasting as 
valuable, but with many qualifica- 
tions. 


Straws in the wind 
In reaching their economic fore- 
casts, the company presidents depend 
on many different sources of informa- 
tion. Almost all draw on newspapers, 
magazines, bank letters, trade papers, 
and government publications. Many 
also depend on personal contacts with 
their bankers and business associates. 
About a third of the replying com- 
panies, generally the larger ones, 
assign a staff member or department 
the job of analyzing economic data 
and preparing a formal report for 
top management. Another quarter of 
the companies—again, usually the 
larger ones—engage an independent 
economic research consultant. A few 
companies have both a staff forecast 
and an independent consultant, using 
each as aé_ check 
against the other. 
Rarely does the 
economics _ depart- 
ment or the outside 
consultant have the 
last word on the fore- 
cast. It is usually re- 
viewed at a meeting 
of the president and 
senior operating offi- 
Clals, or by the board 
of directors, where it 
is modified in the 





Pros and Cons of Business Prophecy 


Although most big companies practice it in one way or another, eco- 
nomic forecasting has by no means won the universal and unqualified 
confidence of top management. Not many executives will condemn it 
out of hand as useless, but a sizable minority seem to feel that most 
forecasts necessarily rest on sO many uncertain assumptions that heav- 
ier reliance should be placed on other, more concrete planning guides. 
Here is a sampling of top management opinion from the survey: 


We find that a general economic 
forecast is a valuable tool in for- 
mulating plans for the future 

growth of the company. 
D.E. Abbott, Asst. to President, 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. 


In today’s complex economy, it 

would be very difficult to operate 

without a general business tore- 
cast. 

T. F. Patton, President, 

Republic Steel Corp. 


The experience of recent years has 
emphasized the importance of 
business forecasts. 
C. k. Masters, Vice President, 
National Gypsum Company 


Indispensable. 
Il. S. Petersen, President, 
Standard Oil Company of Calif. 


We have never been able to find an 

index which would reliably fore- 

cast the future of our particular 

segment of the machine tool in- 
dustry. 

E. P. Bullard, President, 

The Bullard Company 


General business forecasts are only 

one of tools we use in 
sales forecasting. 

A. B. Goetz, President, 

Western Electric Company 


several 


Forecasts are weather reports on 

the business climate—they are 
nothing more. 

J. M. Billane, President, 

Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corp. 


Forecasting 1s not for humans. 
D. Benedict, President, 
Frick Company 


How Companies Use Economic Forecasts 


Companies participating in the survey find economic forecasts helpful 
in a number of decision areas. (Most companies checked more than one.) 














light of these men’s 
opinions and experi- 
ence. This proce- 
dure, a few of the 
presidents candidly 
may be far 
from objective. 
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NUMBER OF COMPANIES 


ooserve. 








“Theoretically, our business fore- 
casts are based on the expected trend 
of eight or ten principal business in- 
dices,” says the president of a large 
paper manufacturer. “Actually, my 
intuition and sub-conscious evalua- 
tion play a big part.” 

In smaller companies, which lack 
a staff or independent forecast, the 
final decision is apt to be weighted 
even more heavily—sometimes entire- 
ly—by the experience and judgment 
of the chief executive. The president 
of a small toy concern admits to 
reaching his conclusion about the 


business future “by the highly un- 
scientific seat of my pants.” 

About half the companies make 
their forecasts quarterly, for the com- 
ing twelve months. Except for a 
few that forecast monthly, the other 
companies make their forecasts semi- 
annually or annually. Several of the 
companies report making long-range 
forecasts, up to 25 years in one case, 
for special purposes. 

After the forecast is prepared and 
accepted, it is generally routed to all 
officers and the board of directors, 
and to the management committees 


Putting the Forecast Together 


Only a few small companies have any formal program for making 
economic forecasts. One of these is Lightolier, with 800 employees. 
The company manufactures lamps and lighting fixtures at plants in 
Jersey City, N.J., Chicago, and Los Angeles. 

Demand for Lightolier’s products comes from two major sources: 
new construction and replacement of furnishings. Consequently, pre- 
dicting the company’s prospects is largely a matter of forecasting future 
construction, retail furniture store sales, and department store sales. 

As a first step in making the forecast, company economist David S. 
Elkin estimates the gross national product and its major components. 
This is based on a study of major statistical indicators, studies of 
future business spending plans, and informal conferences with govern- 
ment officials and industry experts. 

The GNP forecast is then used to help forecast the specific series 
the company is interested in. In predicting new construction, the pub- 
lished statistics on construction awards, building permits, and housing 
Starts are also helpful. In gaging the future course of retail sales, 
Elkin depends more on the GNP predictions. 

To convert the general economic forecast into management dect- 
sions, the company has a number of techniques. “We've developed 
some formulas that give beautiful results,” says Elkin. “We feed the 
forecast into the formula, turn the crank, and out comes a reliable 
answer.” 

Not all the economic predictions are so easily handled, he admits. 
“There are some economic factors that affect the company, but not 
in any neat, mathematical way. For those, we just have to use our 
judgment and make an estimate.” 

While Lightolier’s economics department is working up the general 
economic forecast and the sales predictions based on it, the sales and 
merchandise divisions each develop their own sales forecasts. The 
three sets of forecasts, each arrived at independently by a different 
route, are reviewed by the planning and results committee. and the 
final levels adopted. 

As tor results, the company says the forecasts have helped cut its 
inventory-to-sales ratio sharply, while improving customer service and 
cutting delays in deliveries. Both layoffs and overtime, once trouble- 
some to the company, have been reduced. 

Economist Elkin predicted the recession in June of last year. With 
the aid of the early warning, the company glided through the recession 
with barely a ripple in its workforce or inventories, and is emerging 
in strong financial shape. 

“We find that general economic forecasts, carefully and profession- 
ally done, offer a guide—backed up by the facts—that causes our 
executives to be a little less intuitive and a little more factual and 
careful in making their future plans,” says Robert S. Moss, financial 
vice president. ““There’s no doubt that our close attention to forecasting 
and planning is constantly saving us great sums of money.” 
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concerned with policy and planning. 

More than half the company fore- 
casts include recommendations for 
specific actions. Executives are usual- 
ly required to stick to these recom- 
mendations in their planning. 

But the rest of the concerns still 
allow their executives considerable 
freedom to follow or ignore the fore- 
cast, as they see fit. Typical is the 
reply of one furniture company presi- 
dent: “We look upon the forecast as 
a kind of benchmark, so that all our 
people can start their thinking on the 
Same set of economic assumptions. 
From that point on, they're on their 
own. 


Putting forecasts to work 

In almost all responding compa- 
nies, the general economic forecast is 
used as a preliminary first step in fore- 
casting sales. Many also use their 
forecasts as an aid in projecting oper- 
ating results, production, profits, and 
cash requirements. Often the forecasts 
are also helpful in budgeting, financ- 
ing, deciding inventory levels, and 
planning expansion of plant and 
equipment. Relatively few companies 
rely on their forecasts in developing 
new products and planning future 
personnel requirements. 

Most of the company presidents 
are relatively pleased with the accur- 
acy of their predictions in the past 
None lay claim to perfection, but 
most say they are right at least three- 
quarters of the time. Small compa- 
nies, despite the lack of a formal pro- 
gram or outside consultants, claim 
about the same degree Of success as 
the large ones. 

More than half the companies say 
they predicted the present business 
slump before the middle of 1957, 
when most of the business press was 
looking to the future with unrestrained 
optimism. By the end of the third 
quarter Ol 1957, almost all of the 
company presidents saw _ trouble 
ahead 

[hese recession forecasts were best 
with respect to timing, weakest when 
it came to judging the depth and 
length of the downturn. Most predic- 
tions indicated the recession would 
be shorter and less severe than it 
actually turned out to be. 

Once they saw the economic weath- 
er vane pointing toward “slump,” 
most of the company presidents re- 
sorted to the traditional strong 
medicine: they delayed or abandoned 

continued on page 129 
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A Survey 
of 
Obsolescence 
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A DR&MI Staff Report 





Even though America’s manufacturing plant is in pretty good shape, 
a sizable minority of medium-size manufacturers are so slow to under- 


take new equipment purchases that their profits are taking a beating. 





THE OUTLOOK for the “not so 
big’ manufacturers is brightening— 


in fact, it was never so dark as it was 
painted, according to a June-July 
survey conducted by DUN & Brap- 
STREET, INC., through face-to-face in- 
terviews in 44 key industrial centers. 
This statistical silver lining in the 
cloud, however, does not 
minimize the dangers some compa- 
nies in this category are running be- 
cause of their neglect to modernize 
their plants and equipment. 

[he industrial giants have publicly 
Stated their degree of inactivity and 
their plans for improvement and re- 
activation of equipment. In the mid- 
dle manufacturing category, however, 
more light has been needed. Estimates 
of plant idleness, which have ranged 
as high as 40 per cent, have been 
vague and unfocused. To obtain a 
clearer view of plant activity in me- 
dium-size companies and of the rela- 
tive influence of equipment obsoles- 
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recession 


cence on recovery, DUN & BRAD- 
STREETS financial analysts and in- 
vestigators called on 367 manufac- 
turers with an average net worth of 
$7.5 million and a median net worth 
of $2.5 million. The sales volume of 
these companies ranged from $1 mil- 
lion to $100 million, with the largest 
group in the $5 million to $10 million 
Category. 
Many still at peak 

From the figures gathered by the 
researchers it appears that the amount 
of plant idleness among medium-size 
manufacturers has been somewhat ex- 
aggerated in many recent estimates. 
Some 228 of the 367 companies 
questioned reported that none of their 
equipment was completely idle, and 
another seventeen said that the idle 
facilities amounted to less than 10 
per cent. 

While some in these two groups had 
curtailed production substantially, 99 
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companies—more than one-fourth of 
the entire sample—were producing as 
much or more than they did at any 
time during the past two years. In 
other words, they were entirely un- 
affected by the 1958 recession. 

And the group at the opposite end 
of the scale was somewhat smaller— 
only 75 companies reported that 25 
per cent or more of their equipment 
was completely idle. Only 97 reported 
that they were producing at less than 
75 per cent of capacity, and in only 
59 of these had production fallen by 
as much as 35 per cent. 

The differences between companies 
may be partly, but not entirely, as- 
cribed to industry differences. Thus, 
while hard goods and textile manu- 
facturers, particularly in the East 
and the Midwest, appeared to have 
greater sales and financing problems 
than food processing, drug, and 
chemical companies, there were many 
concerns in durable goods and tex- 
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tiles that reported excellent operating 
records. 

In the case of the textile plants, 
only 4 per cent were operating at less 
than 75 per cent of their best produc- 
tion in the past two years, and 70 per 
cent were operating at 90 per cent or 
better. (Of the apparel plants, 75 per 
cent were working at 90 per cent of 
the peak or better.) In the electrical 


the last two years was probably a 
greater percentage of capacity than in 
textiles—52 per cent were operating 
at 90 per cent of peak or better. 
Among fabricating metal plants, ex- 
cluding the machinery and transpor- 
tation equipment companies, 40 per 
cent were operating at 90 per cent of 
peak or better. These figures from 
areas where there have been loud 
complaints about lost volume indi- 
cate that a large number of compa- 
nies have been doing fairly well in 
depressed markets. 

Heart of the matter? 

The amount of completely idle 
equipment was, perhaps, more closely 
correlated with the extent to which 
plant and equipment had been al- 
lowed to become obsolete, and so was 
the extent to which plants were able to 
maintain full production. 

Specifically, the top three-fourths 
of the companies surveyed were op- 
erating, on the average, at 95 per cent 
or more of their peak rates of the past 
two years, and only | per cent of 


more through complete modernization. 


Proportion of 
obsolete facilities 


field—-where the peak production of 


______Percentage reduction in costs 
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Sizing Up the Challenge 


By their own appraisal, one-third of all plants replying in Dun & 
Bradstreet’s survey have productive facilities which are obsolete. 


Percentage of facilities 
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their facilities was obsolete. The low- 
est group—whose production was av- 
eraging less than 65 per cent of their 
peak rates—admitted to an_ enor- 
mously greater percentage of obso- 
lete equipment, 22 per cent on the 
average. For the group as a whole, 
the average was 4.4 per cent. The 
plants with greater percentages of 
idle equipment tended also to be 
those with larger amounts of obsolete 
facilities. 

Even more significant: For the top 





What Price Obsolescence? 


One out of every four plants with obsolete equipment estimates that production 
costs could be reduced by 10 per cent or more if all obsolete facilities were replaced 
with up-to-date equipment. And among plants with 15 per cent or more obsolete 
facilities, three out of eight plants would expect cost reductions of 10 per cent or 
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three-fourths, the 
achieved by further 
would amount to only 0.4 of | per 
cent of production costs; for the bot- 
tom one-fourth the potential saving 
was 6.5 per cent. 

And 40 per cent of the latter group 
stated that with the cost reductions 
resulting from complete moderniza- 
tion, they could sell their capacity 
Output at a reasonable profit. 


savings to be 
modernization 


Why the delay? : 


Why, then, don't they modernize? 
The answer depends on complex fac- 
tors—competition, expectations for 
the future, and ability to obtain the 
necessary funds cheaply enough. But 
in many cases—especially among the 
group that was confident it could sell 
the increased output at a reasonable 


profit—these factors do not appear to 
justify a “do nothing” policy. 
From the survey comments, it ts 


apparent that the hesitancy 1s _fre- 
quently due to psychological reasons. 
Some managers recognize the oppor- 
tunity, but prefer to stay put for per- 
sonal Others in the group 
where 25 per cent 
prevalent may be refusing to face the 
facts of industrial survival. 

One manufacturer of auto parts, for 
example, states he would consider 
modernization only if orders on hand 
outran plant capacity. Another would 
like to install a new furnace that 
would make it possible to do certain 
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Executive Pay Feels the Pinch 


Across the 
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ARCH PATTON 


id executive pay cuts in some 


companies have made business headlines in recent 


months —and in many others, the recession has 


thrown a harshly revealing light on poorly con- 


ceived and badly administered compensation plans. 


CONFRONTING A DRASTIC de- 
cline in earnings, the president of a 
large company recently. went to his 
board of directors with a recommen- 
dation for a cut in the dividend. At 
the same time, he suggested that sal- 


aries of the company's top 22 execu- 
tives—including himself—ought to 
be reduced 10 per cent. This, he 


thought, would make a dividend cut 
more palatable to the stockholders. 

A committee of outside directors 
carefully studied both proposals. The 
question was not whether the divi- 
should be reduced, but how 
much. In reviewing the pay cut rec- 
ommendation, however, the directors 
found: 

@ that a number of executives slated 
for a pay reduction were already un- 
derpaid, by industry standards 

@ that the underpaid men were out- 
standing younger executives — and 
that they included the next top man- 
agement of the company 

e@ that two brilliant younger execu- 
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tives had recently left the company, 
presumably to get more money 
@ that the company’s executive bo- 
nus plan accounted for approximate- 
ly half the total compensation of this 
group and that any cut in bonus pay- 
ments, resulting from reduced profits, 
would further aggravate the problem 
@ that the company had no organized 
basis for compensating its executives; 
the president used his best judgment, 
but in a many 
“squeaky wheels” had received prior- 
ity treatment and seniority counted 
more than performance. 
Commenting on the background 
aspects of this situation, one of the 
directors remarked: ‘For fifteen years 
our sales and profits steadily climbed. 
[he present top management of the 
company has never been subjected to 
the cleansing fire of recession. So | 
suppose we should expect a slump 
to uncover administrative 
practices that grew up during boom 
years. 


good cases. the 


careless 
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Unquestionably, the 1958 recession 
has put the spotlight on industry’s ex- 
ecutive compensation practices. As 
might be expected after a long era 
of good business, quite a number of 
weak points have showed up. The 
recession experiences of a representa- 
tive group of companies in the execu- 
tive compensation area may _ hold 
some lessons for other top manage- 
ments. 

Until quite recently, executive 
shortage has been so acute that stand- 
ards of expected executive perform- 
ance were frequently so elastic as to 
be almost meaningless. Now, for the 
first time in many years, the recession 
has forced industry to evaluate the 
contribution made by individual ex- 
ecutives to the profitability of the 
company. 


Survival of the fittest 


In the harder-hit industries, this 
has resulted in the elimination of 
many positions. To an observer, some 
of these decisions seem to have re- 
duced the staff planning and control 
function more heavily than the line 
functions. In fact, many 
the axe seem to have cut into muscle 
as well as fat, for the competitive edge 
in many companies comes from skill- 
ful planning and control. 

The yardsticks used to judge ex- 
pendability have often left something 
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to be desired. Many a position has 
been eliminated because headquarters 
ordered a 5 per cent or 15 per cent 
“across the board” payroll reduction, 
chiefly among down-the-line em- 
ployees. This meant that tightly-run 
divisions or departments had to elimi- 
nate useful positions, while loosely run 
units might still have relatively useless 
jobs on the payroll after the cut. 

Some companies in highly competi- 
tive industries found that the relaxed 
recruiting standards of the war and 
postwar years had left them with an 
unusually large proportion of execu- 
tives who did not measure up to 
the rigorous demands of a competi- 
tive economy. 

In prewar years, apparently, there 
was a tendency for security-minded 
people to gravitate to the more secure 
jobs in banking, insurance, utilities, 
sovernment, and the like. On balance, 
these are the lower-paying industries. 
During the war-born executive short- 
age, however, these security-minded 
men began to drift into the higher- 
paying positions in more competitive 
industries—automotive, textile, retail, 
chemical, appliance, and so on— 
which demand entrepreneurial risk- 
taking ability in their executives. The 
recession has exposed the weaknesses 
of men like this, and intensified the 
shaking-down process in many com- 
panies. 


Riding the size curve 

Directors and top executives have 
generally recognized that company 
size—its sales, payroll, invested capi- 
tal, and profits—has a great deal to 
do with executive pay. In recent years 
this has been reflected in rising indus- 
try compensation levels. 

However, many companies, and 
even whole industries have followed 
their rising curve of size not wisely 
but too well. This has generally re- 
sulted from one or both of the follow- 
ing practices: 

@ Paving straight salary, and push- 
ing salaries up as fast as size in- 
creased. Thus, with 1958 showing 
sharply reduced size factors—such as 
sales and profits—salary levels are at 
least temporarily stranded on high 
ground. Companies with profit-based 
bonus plans, of course, can absorb 
these setbacks by reducing bonus pay- 
ments. But salaries are more difficult 
to cut back. 

@ Gearing compensation increases to 
the fastest-rising of the size factors. 
For example, some industries enjoyed 
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unusually high profit margins in sev- 
eral recent years because their prod- 
ucts were in short supply and prices 
were unrealistically high. Thus, prof- 
its increased many times faster than 
sales. In turn, sales rose faster than 
payroll or invested capital. By relat- 
ing the rise in executive compensa- 
tion in such companies to profits, 
rather than other more realistic size 
factors, compensation turned out to 
have been pushed too high when mar- 


gins returned to competitive levels 
this year. Companies with profit- 
based bonus plans were in a better 
position to absorb this turnabout than 
those paying straight salary. 


Where salary problems start 

For the first time in fifteen years, 
as a result of the recession, some com- 
panies have reduced executive pay. 
Often the step was necessitated by 
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Management compensation—in the 
case of both the top policy-making 
group and middle management men 
—varies widely by industry, a recent 
survey of 71 large companies In six- 
teen industries indicates. 

The survey, which was conducted 
by McKinsey & Company, covered 
the highest-paid 1 per cent of each 
company’s employees, a group that 
takes in middle management in most 
cases. Policy-making executives con- 
stituted the top one-tenth of this | per 
cent; the middle managers were de- 
fined as the lowest three-tenths. 

The high-pay industries, so far as 
executives are concerned, turned out 
to be chemicals, petroleum, steel, and 


food. Lowest-paid were railroads, 
meat packing, public utilities, and 
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4 Middle Management Executives 


[op management: Average compensation of top 0.1' 
Middle management: Average compensation of top 0.71% to 1.0% of payroll 


Who Pays Executives Most? 


airlines. In most cases, nearly two- 
thirds of the sample, companies that 
pay policy-makers above the average 
also pay middle managers unusually 
well, but there are exceptions. In 
automobiles, for example, top man- 
agement’s compensation is above the 
average, while that of middle man- 
agement 1s below it. Conversely, elec- 
trical equipment and airframe manu- 
facturers pay their top management 
below-average compensation but do 
better than average by their middle 
managements—possibly because of 
their acute need for technical talent. 

In general, however, there tends to 
be less variation between industries 
where middle management compen- 
sation is concerned than in the top 
management area. 


THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
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Top management personnel decisions can seldom entirely 
neglect the crucial factor of age. In a new survey, DR&MI 
Panel presidents take a critical look at the business age prob- 
lem—and the personal problems of their own retirement. 





REFORT NO. 8 


Top Management Looks at 
EXECUTIVE AGE and RETIREMENT 


THAT THE BEST top 
executive's life may have little to do 
with calendar age is a truism. Yet 
mandatory retirement based on cal- 
endar age is more the rule than the 
exception in U.S. business. And exec- 
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utives. unlike skilled diemakers and 
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KENNETH HENRY, Fvecutive 


Congressmen, cannot necessarily ex- 
pect additional privileges and author- 
ity from seniority. In fact, a top man- 
agement man may himself believe that 
it is better for his company not to 
hire older executives—and that, in 
principle, his own departure at some 
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fixed age is in the company’s best 
interest. 

At what age should a man be elect- 
ed president of his company—and 
what are an executive's most produc- 
tive years? What is the average age 
of the top management team today? 
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Present age of DR & Mi president 


a Age when elected president 
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Should policy exceptions be mace for 
the president when his retirement 
comes up? And does the president 
face his own retirement with equa- 
nimity—or does he dread it as a pre- 
mature end to his career? When re- 
tirement finally does come, what does 
he plan to do with himself? Can— 
and does-—his company do anything 
to ease the transition? 

These are some of the basic policy 
and human aspects of age and retire- 
ment that 162 company presidents— 
a cross-section of America’s indus- 
trial leadership—were asked to con- 
sider in DR&MI’s latest Presidents’ 
Panel survey. Retirement for these 
presidents is generally ten or fifteen 
years ahead. 


The top man and his team 

Typically, the company president 
is now 55, and has held his present 
job for seven years. Usually, nine 
subordinates, slightly younger than 
the president, make up the executive 
team reporting directly to him. Nine 
times out of ten, he considers the 
age of his team (median 52) “about 
right,” believing that an executive's 
most productive years are between 
40 and 60. Four to one, he personally 
favors compulsory retirement in prin- 
ciple, and three to one, his company 
policy requires it for executives as 
vell as others. Even though he may 
still be quite young, he probably has 
a successor in mind for his own job, 
in keeping with his belief that an 
executive should start training a suc- 
cessor between the ages of 49 and 
50—or from the moment he assumes 
a new position or is elected to office. 

This composite chronological por- 
trait, of course, smooths out the many 
individual variations reported. Actu- 
ally, the presidents were elected any- 
where from the age of 27 (4 per cent 
of the Panel had reached the top by 
age 30) up to 68. The typical panelist 
got his post at 48. 

In view of this fact, it is not sur- 
prising that he believes that between 


47 and 49 years of age is the ideal 


cessors to back the top position and 
top department heads.” 


age for a man to become president of 
a company. At such an age, he natu- 


rally has enough experience and In contrast, almost one out of ten 
knowledge of his company, and _ presidents (ranging in age from the 


service high thirties to the mid-forties ), con- 
siders his inexperience a definite dis- 
advantage. Commonly, this group 
makes such comments as: “Could 
have used more seasoning,” or “Still 

Since the span of nearly half acen- need more experience and longevity 
tury separates the youngest from the _ in job to be most effective with others 
oldest man on the DR&MI Panel— of experience.” But 


enough years of ahead of 
him, to guide his long-range plans to 
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executives). The 


ON THE AVERAGE, nine subordinates report directly to the 
president (although his span of control ranges 
dmverage subordinate on the fop executive team is 52 vears old—the president Ss own age 


4nd 9] per cent of the DR&MI panelists think that their executive team is 


rom two to twenty, 


adDouT the 


right age,” compared to & per cent w ho savy “too old,” and 1 per cent “too young. 
] . ~ : 
they range in age from 29 to 72— younger men say they are helped in 


their jobs by such qualities 
“non-complacency,” 
“animal energy.” 


whether the president sees any job- 
related advantages and disadvantages 
in his age varies widely. Fully 36 per 
cent of the men believe their present 
them no job advantages 
and, looking at the coin from the 
other side, 70 per cent see no job 
disadvantages in their current age. \ 
substantial group, nearly four out of 
ten men, ranging in age from the ity 
early forties to the low seventies, some of his seniors r 
sider their experience a primary asset are 
of their age. Says one president: range 
“More and wider experience eases the 
pressures.” Others in their later years 
believe that long experience has g! 


as aggres- 
siveness, imagi- 
nation, and 
ave vives Some age hazards 

Long-range planning is easier for 
the younger president, too. He makes 
plans with some confidence that his 

idministration will have the continu- 
to see them through. In contrast, 
egret that they 
“too old for the execution of long 
now 
68-year-old man, “Imm 


CONn- 
plans made and add, as 
does one 
nence of retirement hampers me in 


selling long-term plans.” As might be 


them a “fair Knowledge of people and = expected, older men cite declining 
the capacity to select and educate suc- continu 











AMONG THE DR&MI PANEL 
MEMBERS ARE THE PRESI- 
DENTS WHOSE PICTURES AP- 
PEAR AT RIGHT. A COM- 
PLETE LIST WILL BE FOUND 
ON PAGE 70, DR&MI, 
JULY 1958. 
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“Have to be opportunistic. Can‘t stick to 
a definite ratio between Government and 
civilian.” 


“Right now everyone is down in Washington look- 


“No matter how good our civilian sales 
ing for Government business. |t’sa constant battle.” 


become, we'll always be interested in 
defense business.” 


Defense Business: How Much Is Enough? 


Sputnikomania was begin- 
ning to subside, the crisis in the Mid- 
dle East has come along to remind us 
that the United States is sure to re- 
main committed for years, if not for 
decades, to burgeoning defense con- 
tracts. 

To find out how companies around 
the country, large and small, are 
learning to live with Government 
business as a permanent fact of econo- 
mic life, DR&MI editors interviewed 
dozens of executives in manufactur- 
ing companies that have or are seek- 
ing Government contracts. What bal- 
ance do they want to achieve between 
Government and civilian business? 
And what steps are they taking to 
reach the goal? Most of the executives 
interviewed talked frankly, although 
some asked that their names be with- 
held because they feared to offend 
their best customer—the Department 
of Defense, which lets by far the most 
and the largest contracts. 

With a growing hunk of the gross 
national product devoted to military 
hardware, many companies with little 
Government business are quite under- 
standably making serious efforts to 
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get defense contracts or add to those 
they already ‘have—especially if the 
recession has slowed or closed down 
some of their production lines. 


Other attractions 

And there are other strategic rea- 
sons why civilian-based manufactur- 
ers are seeking to crack the military 
market. Some see Government con- 
tracts as another possible avenue to 
diversification. Others feel that if they 
can get some Government contracts 
now, without committing any major 
part of their resources, they will have 
a foot in the door at the Pentagon in 
case world developments lead to an 
even greater industrial mobilization. 
For still others, the main objective is 
participation in what Robert Weaver, 
president of Bettinger Corp., Walt- 
ham, Mass., calls “the most advanced 
technology in our field.” (In many 
instances security regulations prevent 
a company from working in an ad- 
vanced field unless it has a military 
contract. ) 

There are also some lesser fringe 
benefits. For example, defense con- 
tracts usually support a greater num- 


ber of engineers than civilian business, 
which means that a company can 
obtain and hold creative technical 
men who will be valuable in civilian 
business later on. 

Cutler-Hammer, Inc., of Milwau- 
kee, is a good example of a civilian- 
based organization that is moving 
into military sales. Its main avenue 
has been through acquisition of Alr- 
borne Instruments Laboratory, Inc., 
Mineola, N.Y., essentially a developer 
of advanced military gear. Low on 
military sales since World War II, 
Cutler-Hammer can now back up its 
new division with the production facil- 
ities and working capital needed to 
tackle really big defense contracts. 
At the same time, Airborne has the 
technology to develop unusual indus- 
trial electronic devices to supplement 
the parent company’s recession-hit 
civilian sales. 

On the other hand, plenty of de- 
fense-oriented companies are headed 
in the opposite direction. All-Ameri- 
can Engineering in Wilmington, Del., 
is a fair example. Since its Govern- 
ment sales had been dropping off 
steadily in the past few years, AIll- 
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Weaver of Bettinger Corp. 
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Kern of Miniature Precisions Bearings 


Thornton of Litton Industries 


“Under the weapons systems concept, 
pools of companies going after prime 


“Government contracts give us a chance fo 
work at the most advanced technology in 
our field.” 


“There is as much need for long-term 
planning in Government as in civilian 
business.” 


American began to seek civilian mar- 
kets for its special skills. Its brightest 
development ts an electric hoist with 
a magnesium body that is light enough 
to be carried about by one man, but 
can lift 6,000 pounds. Although it is 
more expensive than present factory 
hoists, Charles W. Wendt, the com- 
pany president, asserts that it can 
in effect save a purchaser money be- 
cause a plant would need fewer hoists 
if those it had were not limited to 
monorails and fixed positions. 

There are some defense contractors 
who have elected to concentrate even 
more heavily on the growing Govern- 
ment business, and some (like Ray- 
theon and Du Mont) are even with- 
drawing from tough civilian markets. 


Going civilian 

But a significant number of compa- 
nies with a preponderance of Govern- 
ment business are pushing vigorously 
into civilian markets. Their executives 
agree with John J. Brogan of Cleve- 
land Pneumatic Industries that mili- 
tary sales still have too many dangers 
and uncertainties. Despite Secretary 
oi Defense Neil McElroy’s recent 
statement that there will be no more 
cash shortages, they can’t forget the 
budget squeeze of 1957, when con- 
tracts were abruptly cancelled or pay- 
ments stopped. 

Some companies also object to the 
profit ceiling imposed on defense con- 
tracts by the Renegotiation Act, or 
wail about Government auditors who 
disallow what most consider “normal 
costs of doing business.”” Some are 
apprehensive about the profit squeeze 
resulting from the rising cost of bid- 
ding on defense contracts. All want 
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to balance their less-profitable mil- 
itary sales with potentially more- 
profitable civilian sales—but without 
giving up any defense business. 
Also, says Joseph H. Davis of Eps- 
co, Inc., Boston, smaller companies 
are finding it harder to get Govern- 
ment business under the new 
pons system concept;” and even the 
representatives of large corporations 
agree. John A. Gehling, general man- 
ager of Apex Reinforced Plastics, 
Cleveland, fears that now primes are 
In a stronger position to subcontract 
to “favorites” among their suppliers. 


“wea- 


Lack of planning 

Unfortunately, too many companies 
are seeking balance between civilian 
and military sales without 
plan or clear objectives. In the words 
of one management consultant, they 
are “blowing hot, then blowing cold” 
on balancing. But several organiza- 
tions are using a coordinated, long- 
term approach. Although other com- 
pany needs are, of course, considered, 
balancing has been set up as a sepa- 
rate goal, not to be achieved hap- 
hazardiy or as a by-product of other 
policies. 

[he nine U.S. companies of Inter- 
national Telephone & _ Telegraph 
Corp., for example, have just em- 
barked on a five-year plan to achieve 
a 50-50 balance instead of their pres- 
ent 65-35 ratio in favor of military 
sales. [hey expect to reach the 60-40 
mark by internal development with- 
out too much effort, but the last 10 
per cent will call for running taut 
ships. 

Although setting a goal for balance 
between Government and civilian 


a definite 


contracts are the coming thing.” 


business is pretty much of an individ- 
ual affair, often determined by a com- 
pany’s history, most of the defense- 
Oriented companies interviewed are 
thinking in terms of a 50-50 ratio. 

Civilian-based companies, which 
can diversify in other ways, generally 
want a smaller proportion of Govern- 
ment business. Typically, Daystrom, 
Inc., of Murray Hill, N.J., settled on 
20 per cent military as a goal. Before 
the current Middle East crisis, Day- 
strom was close to achieving the de- 
sired balance, President Thomas Roy 
Jones reports; 70 per cent of its bust- 
ness was in civilian markets. How- 
ever, the company has now accepted 
several large new defense contracts 

Frank Pace, Jr., president of Gen 
eral Dynamics Corp., that 
balance should be thought of in terms 
of income rather than GD is 
aiming at a 50-50 balance in profits, 
which means that the Government 
proportion of sales volume will be 
higher. 
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Sales. 


Setting the balance point 

At any rate, a minimum 
for defense sales can be set for mill- 
tary-based companies dissatisfied with 
a 50-50 balance and for companies 
with little or no Government business. 
Experienced executives say it is inefh- 
cient for smaller companies to take 
Government contracts at all 
they amount to at least 15 per cent of 
sales. For larger outfits, they set the 
figure at 10 per cent. Below these 
levels, they assert, the cost of man- 
agement, the necessary guard force, 
and security precautions (if classified 
work is sought), plus Government 


cost-accounting procedures, 


definite 


unless 


washes 
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Skifter of Airborne Instruments Lab. 


“You need less total working capital 
to do business with the Government.” 


out profits. For the company prima- 
rily interested in Government sales as 
a means of keeping a foot in the door 
at the Pentagon or to share in ad- 
vanced technology, this minimum 
military sales point may be sufficient. 

For the few fortunate concerns that 
manufacture products that can be 
easily sold in both markets, no strict 
balance may be They can 
shift faster and roll with the punches 
in either market with less discomfort. 

For everyone else, however, achiev- 
balance is a_ continuing 
Process. Once the original goal 1S 
reached—and it may take as much as 
the five years envisioned by IT&T— 
the balance should be reevaluated to 
see if it is right in the light of new 
market conditions. 


needed. 


ing best 


Transitional headaches 


Both military- and civilian-based 
companies, of have their 
problems when they attempt to attack 
each other's markets. 

[he defense company, for exam- 
ple, may find that its working capital 
needs have been increased. When a 
Government contract is progressing 
on schedule and according to specifi- 
cation, payments are usually made 
monthly. In addition, as President 
Hector R. Skifter of Airborne Instru- 
ments Laboratory points out, the 
Government sometimes builds _fac- 
tories for its contractors and 


course. 


lends 
them expensive machine tools and in- 
struments. The defense-oriented com- 
pany accustomed to such treatment 
may find it difficult to achieve as large 
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a volume of civilian sales as it would 
like at first, and may have to branch 
out gradually. 

In addition, design and production 
people who have been working on 
Government contracts are apt to be 
less cost-conscious than those who 
are accustomed to serving civilian 
markets. Especially where cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contracts have been in force, 
they have often got into the habit of 
putting the emphasis on performance 
rather than costs. 

Moreover, most of those inter- 
viewed agree with B. F. Gira, presi- 
dent of Topp Industries, Los Angeles, 
that “one of the biggest transitions 
in going from Government business 
to civilian is to learn the art of mer- 
chandising.” Finally, defense-oriented 
managers are often neither so adept 
in long-range planning nor so de- 
voted to it as their counterparts in 
civilian-based outfits. 


Learning the ropes 

For civilian-based companies the 
main difficulty is in learning the in- 
tricacies Of doing business with the 
Government—which is not, though it 
is often called so, a “single customer.” 
Actually there are a multiplicity of 
buying influences and buying offices, 
which have different procedures and 
practices. 

Civilian-based companies, accus- 
tomed to offering customer service, 
and, of course, weighting this service 
into price, must be prepared for the 
Government’s insistence on paying 


only for the goods themselves. 








Brogan of Cleveland Pneumatic Drill 


“You have to know your market and service it, 
whether it is Government or civilian.” 


Some civilian-based companies find 
the mores of defense business so alien 
that they refuse to plunge into the 
military market. Despite current 
slackened sales, they prefer, like 
Gardner-Denver Company of Quincy, 
[ll., for example, either to wait for 
the upturn or diversify into other 
civilian markets. 


Acquisition: “most efficient” 


Because of the obstacles. most of 


those interviewed think acquiring 
other companies is the most efficient 
way of balancing, mainly because 


executives who know their markets 
usually come along with the acquisi- 
tions. Harry Hirsch, who, as presi- 
dent of C. M. Hall Lamp Company, 
Detroit, is actively seeking new acqui- 
sitions, considers that experienced 
managers are the major asset gained 
by purchase of other companies. 
However, he believes that a company 
should have some familiarity with the 
field where it makes an acquisition, 
so that its own executives can fill in 
if the management of the bought-out 
company decides to leave. . 

Another advantage of acquisition, 
according to George Lallou of the 
Budd Corp., Philadelphia, is that the 
purchased company is usually making 
money or is soon expected to, while 
a newly founded division takes from 
five to six years to pay off. 

Often acquisition is also the fastest 
route to a desired balance point, as 
the case of Litton Industries, Los 
Angeles, illustrates. This acquisitive 
continued on page 143 


Jones of Daystrom 


“A Washington office is essential to doing 


Government business.” 
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Keeping Your Workforce Ready 
for the Upturn 


Confident of better business in]959, many companies 


JOCELYN KNOWLES 


are holding on to workers now and reducing costs by 


other means than the traditional mass layoffs. 


S a company hold on to 
key personnel when sales and profits 
are down, and wage and salary totals 
are higher than the current levels of 
business warrant? This has been a 
real brain-teaser for management 
during the past six months. Compa- 
nies don't want to let out the profes- 
sionals who were so hard to find, 
hold, and train during the boom 
years, and they are conscious that the 
supervisors and skilled workers who 
seem superfluous now may be hard to 
replace when a resurgence of business 
demands larger, not smaller, working 
forces. 

Some of the things management is 
doing to solve this problem are re- 
vealed by a new DR&MI survey of a 
group of representative companies, 
large and small, in the East and the 
Midwest. Those who replied included 
concerns in both heavy and light in- 
dustry and a number of service com- 
panies as well. 
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An overwhelming majority of these 
companies—56 out of 64— 
that the coming business upturn will 
not only take up the present slack in 
their working forces but will require 
some new hiring—substantial expan- 
sion in many cases. Of these, 5 per 
cent hoped they would be increasing 
their work forces to a point 25 per 
cent to 100 per cent above the 1957 
level; 38 per cent thought they would 
be able to use between 10-25 per 
cent more labor; and 57 per cent said 
their personnel needs would be slight- 
ly higher next year. Of the companies 
who believed no expansion would be 
necessary, two thought business would 
be better but would not reach the 
1957 peak. 
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believe 


A boom by ‘63? 

Predictions of personnel require- 
ments five years from now were unl- 
formly optimistic: ten companies be- 
lieve they will increase staffs anywhere 


one 1s con- 
H()—9() pel 
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cent; 
Irom 
cent more personnel than in 
and 22 
where from 5—20 per cent. (The oth 
ers made no estimates on this. ) 
While a large minority of the com 
panies were feeling no pain at all from 


20-50 per 


need 


trom 
vinced it will 


sstimated an increase of any- 


the current recession, more than halt 
were seriously affected. Of the latter, 
the majority reported that if they had 
cut labor costs to the extent business 
levels warranted, they would have 
laid off 1O—S50 per cent of their forces 
Yet a few had made no cuts in per- 
sonnel at all, and others had held lay- 
offs to less than 10 per cent. 

With personnel one of the biggest 
single items in any business budget 
how are companies making 
significant and necessary cost reduc- 
tions without paring employment to 
the core? 

[he reduced 


variations of it as 


these 


workweek—or such 


alternate-w eek 
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The Labor Force at Low Tide 


Iwo key aspects of the personnel picture in companies participat- 
ing in a special DR&MI1 survey are shown in graphic form below. 


SIZE OF CURRENT WORKFORCE 





WAYS OF TAKING UP EXISTING SLACK* 





*Some companies use more thon one method 


shifts—has been the solution in many 
cases where the recession has hit 
hard. Extending vacations from two 
to three weeks, encouraging older 
workers to retire earlier, downgrad- 
ing, and transferring supervisors and 
skilled workers to busy departments 
are other common practices. One 
company reported that it values its 
supervisors and skilled workers so 
highly that it has subsidized them in 


lower-paying positions, pending a 
sales upturn. Several others have 


combined jobs and retrained person- 
nel in order to hang on to good 
workers. 

How the latter practice can save 
a significant number of jobs was dem- 
onstrated at the Exide Battery Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, where manage- 
ment won union agreement to have 
the guard force do some of the paper- 
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work that was piling up on the cleri- 
cal staff. 

In addition, the union agreed to co- 
operate in a push for the early retire- 
ment of workers in the 60-65 age 
bracket, thereby saving approximate- 
ly 200 jobs for younger and highly 
skilled workers. The company, in 
turn, agreed to pay pensions out of 
general funds since the retirement 
fund would not have borne the ex- 
pense. 

Incidentally, replies to the DR&MI 
survey were just about evenly divided 
on union cooperation in making staff 
adjustments. Of the companies that 
were organized, 22 reported poor to 
fair cooperation, and twenty said their 
unions were giving them good to ex- 
cellent help. 

Nineteen of the 34 firms that re- 
ported serious declines in sales and 


DUNS 


profits were trying to save jobs by 
stepping up management-labor drives 
to cut costs, increase production, and 
raise quality. 

These companies seem representa- 
tive of that enlightened philosophy of 
management which International Busi- 
ness Machines (as one example) 
adopted during the depression of the 
1930’s. IBM’s Thomas B. Watson, 
Sr., attributed his company’s great 
growth, in the face of almost univer- 
sal retrenchment, to a policy of re- 
taining key staff, moving into fresh 
markets, developing new products, 
and improving efficiency. 

Such a policy, of course, is easier 
for giant corporations with diverse 
products and big reserves to fall back 
on, but it is sometimes possible for 
the smaller, one-product company— 
or even a single department—to avoid 
layoffs by changing methods of opera- 
tion. In some companies, this is done 
merely on a departmental basis; in 
others, through company-wide or 
intra-plant programs. 

One of the best examples of how 
single departments have tackled the 
problem independently comes from 
McKesson & Robbins, New Haven, 
Conn. When orders fell off, ware- 
house employees were not furloughed. 
Instead, slack time was used to pro- 
mote same-day service by truck to 
remote areas, where an extra day was 
formerly needed for delivery. This 
won the company enough new cus- 
tomers to keep warehouse personnel 
at peak activity. 


‘Operation Capacity’ 

The Hudson Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, New York, on the other hand, 
presents the case for what a relatively 

continued on page 149 


“OSSIE” says: 


“Ossie” is the spirit of “Operation Capacity” 








We are working to stop waste, take 
care of our equipment and cut our 
902 manufacturing costs 5%. That way we 
co } can increase our advertising 50%, 
@ add 50 more sales 

men and pay the 
extra freight to 
ship to new, dis 
tant markets. 
“Operation Ca- 
pacity’ can get 
the orders that 
will keep our plant 
humming 
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ie. HUDSON Pulp & Paper Corp. 


THIS AD, run in local papers, helped publi- 


cize one company’s cost-cutting campaign. 













REVIEW and Modern Industry 





New Marketing Twist: 
Company Sponsors Trade Show 


IN INDUSTRY, trade shows are about as common as 
sparrows in Spring. But a really rare bird is the trade 
show conceived and sponsored by one company. Such 
a conclave was recently held in Troy, N.Y., under the 
aegis of the Behr-Manning Division, Norton Company. 

Behr-Manning, which manufactures abrasive belts for 
the metal- and woodworking industries, has discovered 
in recent years that its marketing problems are much 
more complex than merely producing a good product and 
tracking down the prospects for it. 
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WHILE THE FLAP WHEEL whiris on, metalworking representatives 


examine the finish that the abrasive leaves put on a metal part. 


DEMONSTRATORS LIFT a sheet from grinder that drives a 50- 
inch-wide belt for mechanical scaling and/or stock removal. 
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New York’s Governor Harriman opens show. 


Only during the past decade has the use of abrasive 
belts come into prominence in industry. Consequently, 
the company has to persuade machinery producers that 
a market does exist for abrasive belts (as well as for 
traditional grinding wheels) so that they'll be willing to 
produce equipment to use them. In addition, the com- 
panys product engineering department develops de- 
tailed designs for such equipment and presents them to 
the equipment makers. And when the new machines are 
installed, B-M helps teach the user the new technology of 
using abrasive belts. 

As part of the effort to sell not merely its own products 
but the entire process of using abrasive belts in manu- 
facturing, the company invited the major producers of 
such equipment to show off their latest models in action 
at the industry-wide affair in Troy. 

The company picked up the entire tab for the three- 
day affair—including advertising and direct mail to at- 
tract a selective audience who would be interested in buy- 
ing both new equipment and belts. In all, 2,099 execu- 
tives and supervisors from 1,584 metal- and woodwork- 
ing companies in 28 states and six foreign countries 
trekked through the show—which, incidentally, was 
unique in more ways than one. Not only was it the sole 
one-company industry-wide trade show in the nation, but 
it was also the only round-up show for producers of 
abrasive-belt machinery, who don't attend the annual 
National Machine Tool Builders Association show. 

The Behr-Manning affair differed from the usual trade 
show in still another way: potential customers were in- 
vited to bring workpieces with them for test grinding 
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A 6-Part Extra Emphasis Feature 


Prepared under the direction of THOMAS KENNY 





Across the nation, companies of every size are revamping 


their office operations-—streamlining paperwork and realizing 


new profit opportunities overlooked before. 


Today’s Office—Room for Improvement........ 
Big changes are taking place in office operations 
as companies plan for the rich markets ahead in 
the next decade. 


How Much Mechanization Can You Use 
ee ee er ee 
Here's a rule-of-thumb guide to proper office 
equipment for paperwork jobs of various types 
and sizes. 


New Survey Spotlights the Office in Transition. . 
A DR&MI1 Survey of detailed office plans and 
procedures reveals far-reaching changes are now 
taking place. 
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The Office: A Better Place for Better Work.... 66 
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Royal M°Bee Is cutting automation down to size 


Gives you automatic 
punched-card processing 
with one low-cost machine 


The Keysort Tabulating Punch today cuts automa- 


tion down to size by providing, in just one compact 
unit, everything required for complete punched- 
card processing. With greatest adaptability to a 
company’s size and procedures. And at a rental of 
less than $100 a month. 

Keysort Tabulating Punch code-punches 
tabulates quantities and amounts in Keysort cards 

. then reads, duplicates and summarizes these fig- 
ures ... Simultaneously printing them for visual 
verification. The most versatile machine of its kind 
available. Easy to master, easy to use. In almost 
every area of plant control—job costing; labor dis- 
tribution; inventory; labor, material and produc- 


and 














NEW KEYSORT TABULATING PUNCH 


tion control; sales and order analysis. In service 
organizations and hospitals—in every type of opera- 
tion requiring fast, accurate data processing. 

Contact your nearby Royal McBee Data Process- 
ing Representative, or write us for brochure. 








V ow 
OUTSTANDING FEATURES * Simple operation 
from 10-key keyboard * Punches 2 quantities in 
one operation (dollars-hours, dollars-units, etc.) 
* Simultaneously tabulates all amounts * Reads 
sorted cards, automatically accumulates and totals 
punched amounts * Prints all figures for immedi- 
ate verification * Adaptable to any size work-load 

. to centralized and decentralized operations. 
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DUN'S REVIEW and Modern Industry 








Needed: Better Data 


As this chart shows, there is still a major 
dearth of data—both in terms of detail and 
timeliness—for top management decision 
making. Top management reports that the 
most serious gap in its “intelligence” 
concerns sales data. 

Inadequate data for decision making ts 
a problem in four of the eleven insurance 
companies surveyed, as against three of the 
six railroads, two of the seven utilities, 
only one of the eight large retatlers, and 
none of the three large wholesalers. 

To meet the need for more and prompter 
information, companies are now Starting 
many new programs of mechanization and 
methods improvement. 


tapes to the specific information re- 
quirements. 

Says one specialist in office pro- 
cedures, Bob Hinck of Wallace Clark 
& Company, “In the past ten years, 
as the result of various pressures on 
companies to provide better service 
and to diversify product lines, there 
has been a growing realization on 
the part of top executives that the 
office is no longer just a scorekeeping 
function, but has become an opera- 
tions planning and customer service 
group.” 

Increasingly, companies are begin- 
ning to realize that the way they 
process their data should be continu- 
ously adjusted to day-to-day needs. 
As a result, new systems departments 
are daily being set up throughout 
industry. Alert management is coming 
to think of the office not only as a 
cost area but as a new frontier for 
profit. For too long, management has 
thought of the office as only an un- 
avoidable overhead expense that 


TOP MANAGEMENT NEEDS BETTER INFORMATION 
, ON OPERATIONS 


could be cut simply by laying off 
clerks, using up old pencil stubs, or 
making the old typewriter do for 
another year. Streamlining systems 
and methods—as well as installing the 
latest equipment—may increase man- 
agement’s expenditures in the office 
area, but if the job is done properly, 
impressive cost reductions can be 
achieved elsewhere in business. 

For instance, a medium-size manu- 
facturer of metal parts reports that 
a new inventory control system has 
cut inventory 15 per cent and speed- 
ed up billing considerably to boot. 
Hefty dollar savings resulted in both 
areas, for the cut in stock require- 
ments released thousands of dollars 
in inventory investment, while the 
speed-up in billing brought a solid 
increase in working capital. 

At Republic Steel (see page 99), 
a new high-speed order processing 
system has resulted in the reduction 
of order-processing time by as much 
as SO per cent—no small feat in an 





IS PRESENT DAY OFFICE EQUIPMENT UP TO THE JOB? 


MANAGEMENT CONSIDERS THESE 
PERCENTAGES OF PRESENTLY-OWNED 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT OBSOLETE 
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industry where quick service to cus- 
tomers can make or break a sale, par- 
ticularly in a tough competitive per- 
iod like the present. 

And, of course, the ability of the 
modern office to satisfy top manage- 
ment’s appetite for fresher data on 
daily operations is a big plus value, 
even though companies can't usually 
put a price tag on it. 

The importance of the paperwork 
information problem in industry is 
accented by the fact that in recent 
decades clerical employment has 
grown about five times faster than 
the labor force as a whole. Estimate 
of the current bill for clerical salaries 
alone now runs about $32 billion— 
exclusive of fringe benefits, the cost 
of supervisors, and the cost of pro- 
viding work tools and the workplace. 

[he relative increase in the work- 
force can't by any means be attributed 
entirely to supposedly poor productiv- 
ity of clerical help. Data on long-term 


continued on page 79 


Needed: Better 
Equipment 


The 165 companies surveyed (see page 54 


for details reveal that much of their 
present-day office equipment is obsolescent 
{vu iftly 


the information needed by top management 


not up to the job of providing 
in today's business climate 

About one out of every five of the com- 
pantes with obhsolescent equipment reports 
that at least 50 per cent of its typewriters 
he re placed. One of four of the 
with re placeable 


le ast half of fhe 


should 
compantes dictating ma- 
reports that at 
machines are inadequaie. 
But l/l 


with out-of-date calculators has the obso- 


chines 
only one of seven of companies 


le CENCE problem red hed these dimensions 
The same is true of addine machines. 
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stacks of paperwork are stepping up the pressure on top management to modernize office procedures. 


Today’s Office—Room for Improvement 


The modern office is passing through a period of ferment 


as management explores new frontiers in profit-making. 


WHEN YOU ARE BEHIND the 
wheel of your new $4,500 car, you are 
driving $2,250 worth of words along 
the highway, according to one expert 
in communications. That’s a rough 
estimate of the paperwork and com- 
munications costs that into the 
making of a modern automobile. And 
every snag or snarl in the information 
flow in industry adds to the cost of 
every other manufacturer’s product 
as well. 

Another authority who has thought 
long and hard about the problem is 
Professor Adrian 
McDonough, di- 


vO 


such concentrated room for improve- 
ment as does information analysis, 
yet it is only now that formal ap- 
proaches are starting to appear.” 

As Professor McDonough and oth- 
ers point out, only in the past dozen 
years has the concept of information 
—as distinct from the papers, forms, 
and reports that convey it—really 
penetrated management's conscious- 
ness. That it has done so is largely 
due to recent break-throughs in cyber- 
netics, information theory, operations 
research, and the electronic compu- 


ter, all of which demanded fresh 
thinking by management. 

In earlier years, management usual- 
ly analyzed company communications 
in terms of simple clerical costs and 
paper-shuffling. To this day a sizeable 
segment of management still looks up- 
on its established clerical routines as 
sacrosanct, and merely attempts to 
get better productivity out of these 
fixed procedures. Yet only where 
management has begun to think about 
information needs, as dlis- 
from its current forms 

and procedures, Is 
a clear analysis 
possible. The core 


its basic 
tinguished 


rector of the Tay- . . 
a J, No war, no strike, no depression can | | 
lor Management of the new ap- 
Laboratory al so completely destroy an _ established proach is simple: 
the University ° , : First, determine 
of Pennsylvania’s business or its profits as new and bet- in  inieomnaticns 
Wharton School. ter methods, equipment, and materials needs, —_ ignoring 
He says: “Half the method by 
the cost of run- in the hands of an enlightened competitor. which data are 
ning our economy transmitted. Sec- 
is the cost of Society for the Advancement of Management ond. tailor’ the 
information. No paper forms, the 
other field offers punched cards, the 
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How Much Mechanization 
Can You Use Profitably? 





rYPE OF JOB 


Here are the general recom- 
mendations of equipment 
makers for various office 
operations of different sizes. 





SMALL VOLUME 








! 
| SALES* 


| 
| Order writing ) 


Invoice writing 


Order analysis ) 


Sales analysis 
MANUFACTURING* 

Mfg. order writing 

Mig. order scheduling 

Labor distribution 


Material distribution 


Payroll posting, weekly 


Raw material 
| Work-in-process Inventory 
| Finished goods control 


Suppliers 


GENERAL RECORDS* 


Accounts payable posting 


Accounts receivable posting 
General ledger posting 


| MANAGEMENT REPORTING* 


| Sales ) 
| Production Daily 
| Profit and loss Weekly 





ee 











Monthly 


Balance sheet 


Supplier code: A 
National Cash Register Co.: D. Ren 
E, Royal McBee Corp.; F, others, including Underwood Corp., Monroe Calculating 
Machine Co., | . Smith Corona-Marchant, Inc., and Comptometer Corp. 


riaen Inc 


Volume code: ‘Daily transactions; *>Number of employees; “Line items. 
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Burroughs Corp.: B, International Business Machines Corp.; C, 
ington Rand Division, Sperry Rand Corp.; 



































pierce | Type of Equipment Supplier 
(coGge DCIOW) | 
I Calculating machines A c F 
to 
50: Typewriters B DE F 
| 
I Typewriters, adding machines ABCDEF 
to 
300 Peg boards and calculating machines | A C DEF 
I 
to Typewriters B DEF 
56: 
I | Typewriters and adding machines ABC DEF 
to 
50 Peg boards and calculating machines | A C DEF 
| i 
i 
1 | | 
to _ Peg boards and calculating machines <A C DEF 
50 | | 
| | 
1 | 
to Peg boards and calculating machines = A C DEF 
50): | 
l Posting typewriters E F 
to 
200: Payroll records posters A C E F 
I Typewriters and adding machines ‘'ABCDEF 
to 
300 | Peg boards and calculating machines A C DEF 
| 
I 
to 
50! 
Posting typewriter C E F 
1 General records poster (general ac- 
to counting boards) A Cc E F 
100: 
I 
to 
50} 
ito 50:| Adding machines, typewriters, and ABCDEF 
I to 200: 
1 to 500%; comparative strip forms A DEF 
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*An alternative choice is to consider a punched-card accounting system for all the 
operations in this group. If sales order writing, invoice writing, and analysis are com- 
bined and if volume is near the maximum, a small punched-card installation may be 
economical for even a smail-volume operation. Many companies with a small vol- 
ume of manufacturing records report that they are processing them (starting with a job 
ticket) economically on this kind of equipment. 
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for varying speeds, number of copies, or data needed may call for 
special requirements. Not all kinds of specific equipment needed for 
various jobs are listed. For instance, calculators are often needed to 


The most persistent problem facing management in office operations 
today is the choice of the equipment best suited to particular kinds and 
volumes of paperwork. 
















































































While it is true that each individual situation must be considered put data into usable form for a punched-card or computer system. The aa 
separately, the general rules of thumb outlined in this table will pro- table merely indicates the general kinds of equipment systems. paw 
vide a head start on the problem of fitting equipment to paper processing. In using the table, be sure to relate paperwork in various departments. 0 
Of course, this table is not an infallible guide. Individual requirements This gives a clearer picture of equipment needs and justifications. z 

a a a 
7 MEDIUM VOLUME LARGE VOLUME os 
Volume | wae ile Volume “a ae | ea 
tends balan Type of Equipment Supplier Casi hin | Type of Equipment | Supplier -- | 
| | | 
| | 
50 Typewriters and calculators ABCDEF _ Computing electric typewriters | BC E F | lI 
to Billing machines A ( F 150 up: | Punched-card accounting systems | AB E Fi . 
150: | Computing electric typewriters B C E F _ Data processing computers and inte- | | 
| grated units ‘ABCDEF| 
| 
} ; + | 
300 | Punched-card accounting systems AB DEF. 
to Punched-card accounting system AB D E F | 1500 up:| Data processing computers and inte- | 
1500: grated units ABCDEF | 
; 7 > + | 
50 Typewriters and duplicating machines | B DEF) 
to Typewriters and duplicating machines B DEF 150 up: | Punched-card accounting systems AB DE F | 
150: | Data processing computers and inte- | 
| grated units ABCDEF, 
+ t ) 
50 150 up: | Punched-card accounting systems AB E F 
to Punched-card accounting system A B DEF | Data processing computers and inte- 
150: grated units (ABC EF | 
| 
> t + | | 
50 | _ Punched-card accounting systems 'AB E F | 
to Punched-card accounting system A B DEF | 150 up | Data processing computers and inte- | 
150: | | grated units ‘'ABC EF 
; . | 
50 | Punched-card accounting systems | AB DEF 
to Punched-card accounting system A B DEF 150 up: | Data processing computers and inte- 
150: F grated units ABCDEF 
| | 
j T + t 4 
200 | General records poster & £€ E F Accounting machines (A CD FI 
to | 750 up: | Punched-card accounting systems AB DEF 
7502 Accounting machine A Cc D , | Data processing computers and inte- 
| grated units L\BCDEF 
+ ; ; + 7 7 
| 
300 | Punched-card accounting systems A B DEF 
to Punched-card accounting system AB DE F | 1500 up: | Data processing computers and inte- 
1500: | | grated units ABCODEF 
| | 
| 
| 
50 | | 
to | | 150 up 
150: | | 
| General records poster A ( EK F | Accounting machines \ . 2 F 
100 | Punched-card accounting systems 1B DEF 
to | Accounting machine UA CD F | 500 up:| Data processing computers and inte- 
SOO. | grated units ABC DEF 
eS | : 
50 | | | 
» 7 | 
150 = } = | 
50 to Accounting machines, 4 CD Fi 
S008 | _ §00 up Punched-card accounting systems AB DEF 
200 to | comparative strip forms, and A D E F | 1500 up:| Data processing computers and inte- 
1500: — 3000 up grated units \BCDEF 
500 to | punched-card accounting system AB DEF 
3000 3 | 

All the subsidiary operations involved in medium-volume sales and manufacturing A small he i le a ched-card ac inting AC 
records may be combined together on a larger punched-card installation. And if key puncl S wl tio iy also add j[ ed-ca 
other operations in addition to medium-volume general records are put on punched lators, p 1ed-ca n 1 the basic equ ec Manuta 
cards and the more detailed reports produced as by-product are neeced by manage- stress the need i € cl punchec rd equipn « 
ment, then general records may be economically processed by this method. tha ts use for i i i t 
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New Survey Spotlights 
the Office in Transition 


MANAGEMENT no longer looks 
upon office operations merely as a 
burden to be endured. Instead, there 
is increased awareness of the profit 
benefits that can be achieved from a 
streamlined, smooth-flowing office op- 
eration. 

[Throughout the nation, offices are 
in a state of ferment as management 
seeks Out ways to get along on strait- 
ened budgets. As a result, increased 
attention is being paid to office equip- 


ment that can cut manhours while 
getting out fresher, more complete 
reports. 


Most of the 165 companies sur- 
veyed by DR&MI are pushing toward 
more mechanization in one form or 
another—tabulating equipment, inte- 
grated data processing equipment, 
electronic computers, and so on. And 
along with the stress on more equip- 
ment, scores of the participating com- 
panies report that to cut costs they are 
now setting up new programs to de- 
vise better methods and procedures in 
handling corporate information. 

Many experts in office operations 
warn that although emergency crash 
programs may clear out temporary 
snags, well-conceived and _ well-or- 
ganized continuous programs—sup- 
ported by top management—bring 
far more lasting benefits. One-shot 
efforts to unsnarl paperwork and set 





Best Areas for Control 


During the coming five vears, the 165 com- 
panies participating in DR&MI’s survey 
expect to make the most progress in mech- 
anization or automation in the specific 
paperwork areas listed here. Significantly, 
payroll is low on the list; in many compa- 
nies, this area has received the lion’s share 
of the attention in recent years. Also, a 
sizable minority, who do not point to a 
single paperwork area for future improve- 
ment, are planning system-wide improve- 
ments that cut across several areas at once. 
For instance, several plan to mechanize 
the paperflow in order processing, inven- 
tory control, production planning, and in- 
voicing simultaneously. 
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up a “perfect” system are little better 
than no effort at all. For paperwork 
is a changing thing that very sensi- 
tively reflects shifts in the volume and 
nature of a business as well as the 
work habits of the people involved. 
As one expert says, “Systematic 
methods werk is an effort to get the 
office job done despite people.” 
Also, to make sure that equipment 
is used most advantageously, compa- 
nies are taking a long look at their 
present equipment (see equipment 
obsolescence chart on page 51) and 
are replacing equipment that cannot 
keep up with the tempo of today’s 
business. Increasingly, recommenda- 
tions for purchase of office equipment 
are being taken out of the hands of 
individual department heads. 


Justifying the equipment 

In many of the surveyed compa- 
nies, Management is making deter- 
mined efforts to systematize and im- 
prove office operations. In about 10 
per cent of the companies, no pur- 
chases of office machines or furniture 
are made without the approval of staff 
systems departments. In several of 
these, pilot operations of various 
models are set up before a decision 1s 
reached. This is particularly true of 
insurance companies and other firms 
with a large volume of paperwork. 





Some companies are setting up un- 
usual organizational arrangements to 
get the most for their office equip- 
ment dollar. The treasurer of a greet- 
ing card company reports, “We con- 
trol office equipment purchases and 
expenses by the coordination of our 
office methods group and our over- 
all budgeting control group.” 

Companies are increasingly apply- 
ing engineering standards to office 
work. The planning secretary of an 
insurance company says, “We have 
developed manuals for office work 
measurement, work sampling, quality 
control, and cost control for the bet- 
ter indoctrination of line managers, 
enabling them to take advantage of 
all the newer techniques for better 
supervision, increasing productivity 
and reducing office costs.” 

The director of systems and ser- 
vices in an aircraft manufacturing 
company points out that office func- 
tions are becoming more centralized. 
He says: 

Our Office Service and Procedures De- 
partment has direct responsibility for all 
company procedures, flow charts, forms, 
work simplification, office layout, office 
equipment, printing, stationery supplies, 
tabulating, reproductions, photography (in- 
cluding motion pictures), office machine 
maintenance, communications—t.e., tele- 
phone, telegraph, TWX, and mail—and all 
travel and other reservations. The advan- 
tage of centralized control of all these 


PAPERWORK OFFERING MOST ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT IN 
MECHANIZATION OR AUTOMATION IN THE NEXT FIVE YEARS 


PERCENTAGES OF COMPANIES 
EXPECTING MOST PROGRESS IN 
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Inventory Control 





Production Control 





Billing of Customers 





Sales Order Processing 





General Accounting 





Payroll 





Sales Analysis 


DUN'S REVIEW 


7% 


and Modern industry 








Highlights of DR&MI’s Survey of Office Operations 


gi Actual figures on what companies in various industries are spending (as a per- 


tT centage of sales) for processing paperwork throughout the organization. 


“> tial savings in their office operations. 


“y to keep 100 workers on the production line. 


s Details of how many companies have boosted their profits by achieving substan- 


Data on the number of non-production workers needed in various lines of industry 


New methods recently developec by company managements to streamline infor- 
mation flow and provide better data for top-level decision making. 





industry and their progress to date. 


activities is obvious, since many of the 
functions overlap in our various depart- 
ments. Standardization is possible when all 
systems, equipment, forms layout, and so 
on are controlled by one organization. 


The control of office equipment ts 
being centralized so that equipment 
won't be idle or under-utilized in one 
department while outlying or branch 
othces may be purchasing equipment. 
Says the controller of a surgical dress- 
manufacturing company, “No 
equipment is being replaced now un- 
less the very latest equipment avail- 
able is thoroughly evaluated.” New 
equipment has to demonstrate clearly, 
in dollars-and-cents terms, that it can 
more than pay its own way. (See page 
88 for equipment evaluation form. ) 


Ings 


About This Survey 


' 
a 


This new DR&MI survey of office equipment and management 
practices is drawn from detailed replies to a four-page question- 
naire completed by 165 corporations. Most of the replies—129 

into the following size 


came from manufacturers. These fell 
groups: 


Annual Sales 


More than ever companies are now 
insisting that the cost of new equip- 
ment must be amortized in a few 
years by producing operating econo- 
mies, and that, in addition, the return 
on the investment should be up to the 
companies’ usual rate. Of 
there are many instances where the 
benefits of new equipment for data 
handling may bring intangible results 
on which specific price tags cannot 
be placed, such as fresher information 
for top management decision making, 
or better service for customers that 
may strengthen a market position. 


COUTrSe, 


Toning up for the future 


While some companies discourage 
replacing office equipment, many are 


$500 million 


Facts on the office work simplification programs that are spreading throughout 


mechanizing wherever possible and 
building both flexibility and possible 
expansion into their offices in prep- 
aration for the boom markets of the 
1960's. They are using the present 
slack period to get into fighting trim. 

Says the methods department man- 
ager of a service company: 

We have recently moved from a four- 


story building, where office operations 
evolved around the building layout, to a 
modern single-level building designed spe 


cifically for the flow of our office opera 


7 
tions Also, we have performed nuUMerous 
As a result, during the 


, ? : 
past three vears we have replaced approx 


equipment studies 


mately 90 per cent of our equipment. We 


1] a eae ae : 
are installing accounting macnines to fe 


place a manual operation on 90,000 ac 
counts receivable. We are studying the 


possible benefits from a medium-size com 


The remaining respondents were eleven insurance companies, 
eight large retailers, seven utilities, six railroads, three whole 
salers, and one service company. The retailers have sales rang 
ing from $6 million to more than $3 billion, with most over 
[he three wholesalers have volumes ranging trom 


about $25 million to $475 million. 


Percentage 





Be Oe we Ge. . vc ke casera |? 
$5 to $10 million.... .eteéal:! Tae 
Daw Ge wae Wn. bs vias eho we 16 
Be OO Boe Wi... cc ccccesse BB 
$50 to $100 million........... 18 
$100 million and over......... §2 


In this group, the largest number—26—came from the non- 
electrical machinery manufacturers. Fifteen were fabricated 
metal products manufacturers, fifteen were chemical producers, 
and eleven were food processors. 
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About 42 per cent of the questionnaires were answered by top 
management executives, and the remainder by such middle-man 


1S cent). 


agement personnel as controllers (1 per systems and 
methods executives (15 per cent), and office managers (7 pet 
cent). 

manu 


$9. and 8&8. “medium-size 


In the charts on pages 56, 
facturers are defined as those with sales ranging from $1 million 
to $10 million: “large” have sales ranging from SIO million up to 


$100 million; “very large’ have sales over $100 million 
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puter Now we are expanding our pro- 
cedures and standards program for office 
operations. And have a forms 
control and design program under way. 


we now 


Since the full impact of scientific 
management techniques is only now 
beginning to be felt in the office, 
there is much ground for substantial 
savings in operating costs on this new 
profit frontier. For details of the sav- 
ings scored by the companies partict- 
pating in the DR&MI survey, see the 
table on page 88. 


Simplify your procedures 
Economies are being achieved by 
discovering the particular data han- 
dling method best suited to a specific 
situation. In large, growing compa- 
nies this usually, but not inevitably, 
involves some form of mechanization. 
Sometimes are effected by 
work-simplification programs, includ- 
ing work measurement, standards, 
workflow charting, and the like. Sys- 
tems men point out that the smooth- 
est possible mechanization can't 1m- 
prove on an unnecessary procedure. 
In a word, before asking How, man- 
agement shouldn't fail to ask why. 
But when a paper-handling system 
has been streamlined down to its es- 
sential elements, further advances can 
frequently be achieved through mech- 
anization. A silverware manufactur- 
ing company reports a current sav- 
ing of $30,000 through stepping up 
the mechanization of two operations 
by putting them on tabulating equip- 
ment. Accounts receivable had been 


Savings 


The Needed Hardware 


165 respondent companies, 
slated for the largest share 
of planned spending for new equip- 
4s an indication 


automation, 31 


the 


fypewriters are 


4imone 


office 
mient in the Véar. 
pre 


per cent of 


COMMUN 


of the Press of othice 
the companies are planning to 
make their largest office equipment invest- 
ele 
computers, and punched-tape tvpe- 

Such is chiefly planned 


manusacthrers and insurance com- 


ments for pune hre d- ard ¢ quipment, 
fron 

nrigvers ype nadir Q 
by large 
Panies. Seve rai OF} the part ipating Compa- 
spending 


Such relatively 


largest 


fi | . 


j 
Mes Pitan fo devote thei 


fo office furniture and 


nen eqhipimenil as photocopy ra hines 
will be first on the spending list of 6 per 
cent Of tne surveyed COMpanies. 


Work Simplification: Who’s in Charge? 


The responsibility for work simplification is in many hands. Such programs usually 
include forms control, clerical motion study, and workflow analysis. 


Consult- 











ant 
Manufacturers, verv large... 0 
Manufacturers, large....... 3 
Manufacturers, medium-size. 3 
Insurance companies. . = 
re ‘a 0 
EE eee ee Q 
en re 0 
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Staff Office Con- Sup- Special 
analyst manager troller plier committee Other 

39 1] 2 0) (0) 
34 20 4 4 

2 Is 0 0 2 

R 2 Q Q 0 

4 6 0 OQ QO 0 

2 0 0 

6 2 
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In some companies, responsibility rests on more than one person; thus, totals exceed number of respondents. 


on bookkeeping machines, while 
stores accounting moved up from vis- 
ible records. 

A retail chain ts currently chalk- 
ing up a saving of $250,000 by sub- 
stituting calculators for hand figuring. 
A steel company reports that a re- 
arrangement of office layout and the 
addition of acoustical treatment also 
brought savings. Most of the surveyed 
companies noted that their savings re- 
sulted from a combination of meas- 
ures. A food manufacturing company 
racked up $100,000 by centralizing 
branch accounting, installing work 
measurement controls, and converting 
some manual operations to punched 
cards. 

Others relied entirely on changes in 
methods to effect economies. For in- 
stance, a manufacturer of steel build- 
ings added $10,000 to profits by re- 


ducing the number of reports pro- 
duced and eliminating duplicate work. 

However, despite the many econo- 
mies that companies are scoring with 
new office equipment, almost half the 
surveyed companies express dissatis- 
faction with present-day machines. 
The most frequent complaints con- 
cern equipment reliability and service. 

Many contend that machine break- 
downs are much more frequent now 
than in years past. At the same 
time, ofhce management is asking for 
more automatic equipment for spe- 
cialized tasks. Others complain of 
high-cost service contracts and delays 
in servicing equipment—but most of 
these complaints, as might be expect- 
ed, come from companies in outlying 
areas. 

A number of the surveyed compa- 
nies say that equipment is too com- 


WHAT MANAGEMENT PLANS TO BUY 
TO IMPROVE THE OFFICE 


PERCENTAGES OF COMPANIES 
PLANNING TO SPEND MONEY ON 


a 


Typewriters 

Calculators 

Punched Card Equipment 
Electronic Computers 
Adding Machines 
Accounting Machines 
Punched Tape Typewriters 
Photocopy Equipment 
Dictating Equipment 
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Office for a successful man 


You can tell immediately the kind 
of man he is. He’s a leader. He’s 
reached the top of his profession. 
His capabilities, his position and 
his personal tastes are all reflected 
perfectly by his office. He chose 
a Steelcase office. And he specified 
Steelcase for his general office and 
for all other offices in his organi- 
zation. You see here the styling, 


the engineering and the construc- 





tion that have made Steelcase the 


world’s leading manufacturer of 


fine steel office furniture. When 
you are ready to furnish your own 
office — general or private join 
the growing list of important com 
‘he 
cost is surprisingly modest. Steel- 
Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. In Canada: Canadian Stee!- 


case Co., Ltd. Don Mills. Ontario. 


panies who specify Steelcase. 


Case Inc., 


STEELCASE 
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NEW CLASSIC 





READY 
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-MASTER 








NO EDGES 
bem ®s 4 
NO STAINS 


Clean White Border Eliminates Dyed Edges 
MAJOR SOURCE OF SPIRIT HECTCGRAPH STAINS REMOVED! JS 2 


Dyed edges of the master—long the biggest source of 
stains, smears and annoyance in spirit duplicating—have 
been eliminated by Columbia’s new Classic Ready-Master 
Unit. 

The hectograph coating of the new Classic Ready- Master 
is sealed off short of the edges—leaving a clean, dye-free 
border to handle. There’s no dye to rub off, stain and travel 
from typewriter to duplicator to files, either. Everybody and 
everything connected with your spirit duplicating stays 
cleaner with new Classic Ready-Master Units! 

The new Classic Ready-Master Unit incorporates these 


CLASSIC READY-MASTER BY 


COLUMBIA RIBBON AND CARBON MFG. CO., INC. GLEN COVE. NEW YORK 
COLUMBIA RIBBON AND CARBON PACIFIC, INC., DUARTE, CALIFORNIA 
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additional features: Tru-Guide Indicia, Tempflo Super- 
coating and Folded Construction . . . additional guarantees 
of long, brilliant runs and re-runs! 


FREE SAMPLE — See for yourself the new cleanliness new 
Classic Ready-Masters will 
bring to your spirit duplicat- 
ing. For free sample write, 
using company letterhead: 
Columbia Ribbon & Carbon 
Mfg. Co., Inc., 519 Herb 
Hill Road, Glen Cove, N.Y. 
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Working for Control 


Every one of the surveyed retailers, whole- 
salers, and railroads, all but one of the 
utilities, and all but two of the insurance 
companies reported that they had operat- 
ing programs for forms simplification. 
However, clerical motion study was much 
less common. Nevertheless, it was more 
frequently encountered among these lines 
than amone manufacturers. For instance, 
two of the six railroads have such pro- 
erams. Two of the three wholesalers, four 
of the eight retailers, four of the six rail- 
roads, and five of the eleven insurance 
companies reported continuous programs 
for workflow analysis. 

Among the companies that have pro- 
grams for workflow analysis, very few 
have charted all or the major part of their 
office operations. Among very large manu- 
facturers, the percentage of the charted 
operations ranges from 5 to 90 per cent, 
with the mean average at 30 per cent. 
Large manufacturers have charted from 
S to 95 per cent, with an average of 39 per 
cent. Medium-size manufacturers charted 
from 25 to 100 per cent, averaging 59 per 
cent. Average percentages were: railroads, 
49; insurance companies, 42; retailers, 39. 


HOW WIDESPREAD ARE CONTINUOUS PROGRAMS FOR 


FORM SIMPLIFICATION | 


CLERICAL MOTION STUDY 


| WORKFLOW ANALYSIS 





Manvfacturers * Very large 


Manufacturers ° Large 


Manufacturers * Medium 





piex for today’s office workers. Com- 
panies also expressed dissatisfaction 
with delivery schedules on new equip- 
ment, the noncompatibility of various 
equipment (e.g., five-channel paper 
tape for Teletype transmission and 
eight-channel tape for IDP office 
equipment), and with alleged poor 
flexibility of some equipment. This 
last may well be the result of equip- 
ment makers’ efforts to fill their cus- 
tomers’ specific needs in specialized 
data handling. Finally, some respon- 
dents complain that too much of the 
available equipment is designed for 
large business rather than for smaller 
companies. 


Hard-sell headaches 


The disenchantment of some com- 
panies with their equipment may well 
reflect overselling on the part of 
equipment salesmen eager to bag a 
prospect in a tight market. Several of 
the surveyed companies complain that 
office equipment salesmen oversell the 
capabilities of their machines and can- 
not really be relied on for guidance 
in setting up office systems. Says the 
assistant to a retail chain company 
vice president, “Manufacturers don't 
have any one man who knows the 
complete picture—invariably the rep- 
resentative knows only one or two 
machines and very little beyond that.” 
Others, too, lament the scanty techni- 
cal knowledge of salesmen—even in 
their own particular specialty. 
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Some companies feel that their big- 
gest problem is how to determine 
which piece of office equipment is the 
best when several manufacturers offer 
the same basic types—particularly 
when they feel the reps are not com- 
pletely reliable as to the equipment’s 
potential. 

But others of the surveyed compa- 
nies confess that their problems are 
of their own making. For instance, an 
executive of an insurance company 
admits, “Our problems are lack of 
standardization, especially in  furni- 
ture, files, and chairs, brought on by 
our Own poor purchasing and by the 
absorption of other companies.” But 
despite the smattering of complaints, 
most of the companies are well satis- 
fied with today’s office equipment and 
the advantages it offers alert manage- 
ment. 


What needs to be done? 

To get control of the cost of office 
operations, management must first 
determine the nature of the problem. 
Increasingly, companies are coming to 
think of office costs as the expenses 
involved in processing paperwork 
throughout the company, not merely 
in traditional office areas. About 60 
per cent of the surveyed manufac- 
turers were able to come up with esti- 
mates of total paper-processing costs 
in relation to table on 
page 63). 

About half of these reported that 


sales (see 


the percentage has increased in the 
past three years. One-third said that 
the percentage had dipped, while the 
remainder reported no change. Some 
companies have been keeping detailed 
figures on total paperwork costs for 
several years. 

Of course, the ratio of paperwork 
costs to sales volume depends on 
many factors within particular indus- 
tries—product mix, completeness ol 
reports demanded by management, 
methods of distribution, and so on. 


Why costs climb 

[hose reporting recent increases in 
paperwork costs trace them to wage 
hikes for white-collar workers, rising 
equipment cost, and sales volume de- 
And, companies are 
generally less prone to lay off office 
workers than factory help when vol- 
ume shrinks, this too can send the 
percentage upward, calling for more 


CTreases. Since 


strenuous management efforts to get 
office costs under control. 

Through the use of better equip- 
ment, and sometimes by combining 
office tasks, more than a score of the 
reporting companies said they have 
been able to cut down their office 
force in recent months. Most of the 
attrition is due to retired or departed 
workers who are not replaced, but 
in some outfits office layoffs have 
brought both savings and improved 
[he treasurer of a leath- 
that his company 
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Only underwood brings 10-key 










POSTING AND BALANCING 
CUSTOMERS’ ACCOUNTS 





5. CALCULATING 


4.PORTABLE ADDING 
AND SUBTRACTING 





Simple 10-Key underwood Master-Touch... Fast, Easy, Accurate 
Fast because just 10 keys handle all figuring! 


Easy because there’s no need to watch the keys Y 


Accurate because you can enter figures as you read them! 


MASTERS YOUR 


LU] mMmEI@rMUTOOc | PAPERWORK* 








simplicity to every figuring job! 
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underwood 10-key 7 
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2. ADDING AND 
SUBTRACTING 


| underwood 


3. GENERAL ACCOUNTING | | 


Veliow Pages 





1. Low priced POST-MASTER* saves all the time you programmed for payrolls, accounts receivable, ac- 
spend footing and balancing customers’ accounts, counts pavable, statistical records and re ports, bud- 

’ locating and correcting trial balance errors, putting getary records, etc. Offers 
the detail on and balancing statements. It posts, bal- 


ances and proves ledger and statements in a single 


line entry. Fast and error-free. Easy terms available. ' . 
F ( ~ Ore ? ‘ } Tl} (is ~ ? ~ ry — 


2. Famous UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND 10-Key Adding- totals, sub-totals. Big-machine results for or 
Subtracting Machine. Complete figuring unit — adds, $168.50 plus tax. Carrying case optiona 


? | ; 7? 7 7 ) , 77 
subtracts, multiplies. Ali models hand forms as well * , 
° . } } ) New PRIN i ‘\ ‘ \ | ( I ON ’ if = 
as tape for simultaneous figuring and record-keeping. | Q 
pilic Ol naery L OUNGSLTaANG aad ny ra ng 
3. Multi-total GENERAL ACCOUNTING MACHINE for any with touch multiplicat automatic a nar 1 
. : } } } } . r ‘ ’ ° ‘ ily - .)] } . oy ) 
job requiring multiple totais and balances. Can be stant feature ior easy handling OT all Du ess ngure 
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Read how effortless 


dictation becomes...with the 


automatic dictating machine 








— Dictaphone Time] aAter 
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...now pick up mike. That 
turns machine on. Start talk- 
ing. No wait for warm-up— 
thanks to transistors. And all 
your dictation controls are 
touchbuttons right on the 
mike. Result: you save time 
—and that’s money. 


Here’s how you operate 
the new Dictaphone TIME- 
MASTER: you start by snap- 
ping in its remarkable Dicta- 
belt record. This Can 
not be erased 
the 


. MIeaAl AwteantaAn 
nomicai dictation 


record 


accident— 
most eco- 


it’s simplest, 


_ sAne 
record nade. 


aLL_new DICTAPHONE 


Easy so far? It gets even easier. The Dictabelt record does 
all its recording vistbly. You always know where you are, 
need no blind reelwinding to spot a part you want played 
back. Mistakes are marked under exact groove here on this 


slip—it’s as easy for the secretary as it is for the boss! 

And that’s only the beginning. Call your local Dictaphone 
office for a demonstration of this most timesaving, profit- 
making method of business communication known. 


——= TIME-MASTER 


—4 


MORE THAN A DICTATING MACHINE—A MONEYSAVING INVESTMENT 
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has cut office costs noticeably by 
“dropping junior personnel and ask- 
ing for 120 per cent performance 
from the rest of the office force.” 
Since about 85 per cent of the cost of 
running an Office is labor cost, any 
new machines or methods that can 
bring improvements in productivity 
will be reflected in the profit picture. 


Clerical help wanted 

Despite the recession, most of the 
surveyed companies report that at 
mid-year they were still affected by 
the clerical worker shortage. About 
one-fourth of the companies still find 
stenographers in short supply. One- 
fifth have trouble getting tabulating 
equipment operators and good secre- 
taries. Others report shortages of com- 
puter programmers, dictating machine 
operators, and calculating machine 
operators. But about 20 per cent of 
the respondents are experiencing no 
shortages whatever. 

In general, companies in manufac- 
turing centers are having the least 
trouble, while those in such large 
“office” cities as New York, Chicago, 


and Philadelphia are having the most 
difficulty. 

The dearth of skilled office workers 
and the accompanying high wage 
scales are reflected in the widespread 
efforts that companies are now mak- 
ing to mechanize their office opera- 
tions as fully as possible. But despite 
the progress being made, almost all 
respondents point to specific practices 
Causing serious waste in office opera- 
tions. 


Three cost raisers 

The reasons for the slack condi- 
tions in many offices are as various as 
human failings. Results of the DR&MI 
survey indicate that the three most 
common sources of waste and ineffi- 
ciency in Office operations are (1) 
poor supervision, (2) too many re- 
ports, and (3) duplication of clerical 
routines. 
@ Management in many companies 
thinks that inadequate supervision is 
the root of the problem. Others trace 
supervision difficulties to the “changed 
attitude” of many clerical workers. 
Says the assistant controller of a met- 


als fabricating company, “There is 
a lack of recognition by a large per- 
centage of the younger clerical per- 
sonnel that even though their relative 
indifference doesn’t mean the loss of 
their jobs, it acts as a deterrent to 
their promotion possibilities and also 
results in everyone getting less for his 
money.” 
e@ Companies frequently attribute the 
flood of reports to traditional reluc- 
tance to change a practice once it has 
begun, and to management’s insistence 
on getting information even if it 
doesn't contribute to the profit picture 
of the company. They point to the 
proliferation of reports in the absence 
of tight over-all control, so that simi- 
lar reports may be prepared in various 
departments. 
@ The duplication of clerical routines 
is due to the frequent overlap of de- 
partmental duties. Companies seldom 
achieve true coordination of office 
routines, since top management still 
generally thinks of office operations 
in compartmentalized terms. 

Here are some frank, off-the-record 
Management comments on. what's 





What Office Operations Cost as a Percentage of Sales 


More than half the surveyed companies know just what their 
total costs of office operations are at the present time. Ex- 
pressed as a percentage of sales volume, office operating 
costs are here defined as including all office and clerical costs 
the cost of processing 
paperwork in all company departments. For a manufacturer, 


except executive salaries—that is, 


INDUSTRY 


10 





Food and kindred products........... 


the level of paperwork depends on many factors 
distribution is handled by the company, by wholesalers, or by 
agents; the extent of services provided to customers; the par- 
ticular product mix; 
parts, to name a few. Italic figures are average percentages, 
others are individual company percentages. 


“*make or buy” policy on assembled 


Sales Volume in 8 Million 
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Furniture and fixtures. 
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Pulp, paper, and products............ 
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Printing and publishing............... 





Chemicals and products..... 
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Leather and leather goods............ 




















Stone, clay, and glass products........ 








Primary metal industries.............. 











Fabricated metal products............ 
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Transportation equipment 
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Instruments and related products...... 
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Miscellaneous manufactures........... 
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wrong with office management today: 


@ The lack of consideration for the 
“means” (office operations) because 
of preoccupation with the “ends 


(reports and records)—Ofthice mana- 
ger, watch company. 

@ Office 
to their and 
regularly and ask themselves, “Why 
do we do it?” Top management should 
determine what they really 
need and not depend on sheer quan- 


tity of reports and 


initiative 
reports 


. - 
management lacks 


re \ le 4 records 


feures 


statistics to disclose 
somehow the operating figures needed 

Vice president, food company. 
@ Vanagement people spend 
much time accumulating records that 


[00 


they feel may be needed for self-justi- 
fication later—Assistant treas- 
urer, ceramic tile company. 

@ People look for a routine to follow 


years 


instead of trying to improve the sys- 


tem and perform their duties in less 


time and with greater efficiencv— 


[reasurer, metals company. 


e There's a lack of communication be- 


tween those preparing and those re- 
ceiving information—Vice president, 
foundry company. 

@ Unauthorized details and exceptions 
to established sysfems are allowed to 


creep in and snarl operations—Con- 
troller, luggage company. 

@ fhe most irritating source of waste 
and inefficiency in office operations 
is the inclination of office personnel 
to assure themselves of a complete 
and absolutely answer by 
means of elaborately detailed records 
and systems of double-checking, with- 
out regard to the ultimate use of the 
information—Administrative assistant 
to the president, chemical company. 
@ Unrecognized duplications of effort 
among several related departments 
are now being revealed by our current 
flow charting of complete cycles— 
Controller, rubber company. 

@ the frequent realignment of pre- 
viously prepared information to fit 
the different preferences of presenta- 
tion because of unwillingness of func- 
tional heads to accept standard forms 
—Vice president, foundry company. 


correct 


Better data needed 


As the chart on page 51 shows, a 
sizable percentage of the top execu- 
tives feel that they need better infor- 
mation on operations. Most of the 
unfilled needs concern special kinds 
of information or the speed with 





which top management receives its 
information. 

Most frequently mentioned by top 
management is its need for more sales 
data. Not only would top management 
like fresher information on what is 
happening in the marketplace, but it 
wants more refined information 
well—on such things as sales volume, 
costs, and profits on individual prod- 
ucts by territories. 

Almost as common is the desire for 
better information on production— 
particularly the costs of individual 
products at various volume levels. A 
smaller number—about half as many 
companies—indicate that their top 
management would like to have better 


as 


information on inventories. 

In several of the surveyed compa- 
nies, however, top executives say that 
they already have too much informa- 
tion—a not uncommon plaint in in- 
dustry. To remedy the situation, com- 
panies are setting up programs to in- 
crease the selectivity of top manage- 
ment reports—reports that signal 
areas needing attention rather than 
voluminous, detailed reports. 

For example, a_ transportation 





continued on page 87 





How Many Non-Production Workers for Every 100 on the Line? 


In recent years, the impact of automation in the plant and the 
rise in the paperwork load have been reflected in a rise in the 
ratio of non-production workers to production workers. Italic 
figures show average ratios in 85 surveyed companies; other 


figures are individual company ratios. 


For instance, one medium-size food manufacturer has eight 
non-production workers for every 100 production employees. 
While clerical workers comprise the overwhelming majority 
of non-production workers, this group also includes super- 


visors, professionals, and sales and administration personnel. 
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FINALLY! 


The dictating machine for people who don’t like machines! 





THE NEW “KEY-NOTER” GRAY AUDOGRAPH 
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Greater flexibility is being built into 


THE OFFICE: A Better Place 
for Better Work 


Like the American home, the office is becoming more casual, 


more comfortable, more convenient—and more efficient. 


WHILE SCIENCE works toward the 
conquest of outer space, resourceful 
and efficient management is making 
strides toward the better use of inner 
space—the American office. 

Flexibility has become the foremost 
objective in recent office planning— 
a built-in flexibility that makes it 
possible to design the layout around 
the workflow and effect rearrange- 
ments easily if growth or changes in 
operations demand them. 

And, going beyond this purely 
functional thinking, management is 
discovering that the attractive, 
rectly lighted, comfortably air condi- 
tioned office does more than make 
workers contented—it increases pro- 
ductivity. According to General Elec- 
tric, for instance, workers in a Wash- 
ington, D.C., Internal Revenue De- 
partment office were able to process 


COrT- 





FIFTY YEARS AGO, f¢/i: 


66 


4merican office was dark, crowded, som- 
ber, its layout and decor improvised to use space hit-or-miss. 


5.5 per cent more punched cards after 
walls, ceilings, and machines were 
finished in lighter colors and a fluores- 
cent lighting system was _ installed. 
Output rose by this percentage de- 
spite changes in the work that made 


it more complicated and difficult. If 


the job had remained the same, pro- 


duction would have shown a rise of 


nearly 20 per cent. 

Similarly, Cliff Boyce of Steelcase, 
Inc., which has just completed a new 
office building, told DR&MI: “The 
upgrading of the environment has 
helped to upgrade the efficiency and 
productivity of our people. And we 
know that this has increased 
morale amazingly.” 

Increasingly, also, office arrange- 
ment and decor are being planned to 
gain prestige among customers and 
others on whom continuing success 


also 


as does Square D Company's new suburban 


depends. A smooth-running, well- 
styled office implies an efficient, up- 
to-date, and well-run company. In 
fact, many executives believe the ap- 
pearance of the office is an important 
part of the whole package that adds 
up to the corporate image—the im- 
pression the company makes on its 
various publics. 

As the evidence accumulates that it 
pays—in lower costs, higher produc- 
tivity, and more good will outside the 
office and pride within it—advocates 
of better office layout, lighting, air 
conditioning, and decor are seeing 
more of their recommendations put 
into effect. 


Plans for 1959 

Although the recession has meant 
a decline in capital investment, many 
companies are planning to improve 





TODAY, the office may have an outside view as part of its decor, 


Milwaukee plant. 
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Priced to make a THE BRAND NEW 


copier for every branch ei 
and department ApECcO 


anne DIRECTOR 


Priced within the 
budget of even a AUTO-STAT 
one-man office! 
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With “‘SPEED-FEED’’ for faster, 


sh. easier, copying of anything writ- 
=> ten, printed, — drawn, or 
hotographed. ere’s the copier for 


Seadinck nadie firms. It is all-electric 

and precision engineered to give you 

clear, bright, sharp black-on-white 

copies of any original, any color, any 

can put anew Apeco Director paper. Foolproof, easy operation. 

Auto-Stat in your office with Handsome modern styling. Send for 
Apeco's new lease or Install- new free book today. 


ment Purchase Plan. 


American Photocopy Equipment Co. 
, t mil 
SEND FOR NEW FREE BOOK 2100 W. Dempster Street, Evanston 
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Mail This Postage-Paid 
Reply Card 
Today 


American Photocopy Equipment Co. DR9BD 
2100 W. Dempster Street 
Evanston, Ill. 


Rush me without obligation your new free book on the 
new low cost Apeco Director Auto-Stat. 






Company 

Address 

City Zone State 
individual 

Title 

Type of Business 


in Canada: APECO OF CANADA, LTD., 134 Park Lawn Rd., Toronto 14, Ont. 
in Mexico: APECO DE MEXICO, S.A.., Ignacio Esteva, 7, Tacubaya 18, Mexico, D. F. 





new, 
biggest value 
office 
copier... 


Features in no other Copier even at twice the price. 


| | SPEED-FEED’’: puts ready-to-use copies in your hands 
fT in seconds. 


COPY SELECTOR DIAL: gives perfect copies every time 
as easy as tuning in your favorite TV show. 


SMARTLY STYLED by Charles E. Jones and Associates, 
famous industrial design studio. 
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DIRECTO 


UTO-STAT 








COPY ANYTHING 
AUTOMATICALLY 


a 0 Send for your free book today! No obligation. 
Printed in U.S. ® 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT NO. 226 
EVANSTON, ILL. 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
No postage stam® necessary ‘f maiied in the United States 
5c postage will be paid by— 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2100 West Dempster Street 


Evanston, lilinois 














VARIED COLORS—pbrow 
beige file cases in the Morton Salt 
their offices over the next twelve 
months, a DR&MI survey shows. A 
cross-section of industrial companies 
(three-fourths of the sample) and 
nonindustrial companies, including 
wholesalers, retailers, utilities, insur- 
ance companies, transportation com- 
panies, and others, was asked what 
improvements in office environment 


they planned for the coming year. Of 


“FUNCTIONAL MODEL” designed hy Ehasco 


4ssociation of Pennsylvania. 


hre adquarte rs of the Medic al Service 


MEDITATION ROOM: 
State Mutual Life Assurance 


n, green, and orange—-liven up the gray- 
Company's 


Nondenominational chapel is 
Company's building in Worcester. 








new offices. 
the 165 companies responding, 20 per 
cent plan to install better lighting: 
19 per cent, to improve decor; 17 per 
cent, to put in air conditioning; and 
14 per cent, to make acoustical im- 
provements. Fifteen per cent plan 
some remodeling or layout changes, 
or specific improvements, such as re- 
painting, new furniture, or the in- 
stallation of background music (see 
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chart on page 90). One-fourth re- 
ported that they are planning no im- 
provements because they have re- 
cently renovated or moved. 
Indicative of the importance many 
companies attach to office planning 
the fact that in one out of four 
of the companies covered in the sur- 
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Only *3.50 a week puts 








a new Victor Calculator 





in your office! 





Victor 40™ Anniversary Special— 
New Models—New Low Prices 

















Special Mult-O-Matic Printing Calculator. Model 72-85-54. 
Special low price. Automatically multiplies, adds, subtracts 
with flick of Simpla-Key. Automatic sub-totals or totals from 
Same bar. Automatic credit balance. 

Mult-O-Matic Printing Calculator. Model 74-85-54 (not 
shown). All features of Special (above) plus automatic Con- 
stant and automatic Total Transfer. ayia 

















Automatic Printing Calculator. Model 75-85-54. Auto- 
matically divides, multiplies, adds or subtracts with a flick of 
the Simpla-Key. Automatic Constant, Total Transfer, and 
credit balance. Automatic sub-totals or totals from same bar. 
Automatic Printing Calculator. Model 73-85-54 (not shown) 
Has all features of above, except Constant and Total Transfer. 











CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
The answer to business problems since 1918 


a VICTOR 





Manufacturer of Business Machines, Cash Registers, Business 
and Industrial Systems, Electronic Equipment, Electri-Cars. 
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ADDING MACHINE CO. 


F Victor Adding Machine Co. (Canada), Ltd. Galt, Ontario 





Avoid large cash outlay with 
New Lease or Purchase Plans 


Now! Put a Victor Special Mult-O-Matic Printing 
Calculator to work for you for less than $3.50 a week. 
New Lease Plan saves your cash reserves, gives you 
the immediate benefit of time-saving, money-saving 
automatic figure-work. Low payments include expert 
Victor maintenance. 


Or for a small down payment, and less than $4.75 
a week, you can own this same Victor Calculator, 


and take 24 months to pay. 


Other Victor business machines also available on 
lease or purchase plans at even lower payments. 
Now is the time to lease or buy because prices are 
low ... terms easier ... and there are more models 
to choose from than ever before in our 40-year history. 


The exclusive Simpla-Key makes 
all calculations automatic! 


Merely flick the Simpla-Key, enter 
the figures . . . the machine does the 
rest automatically. Multiplies, adds, 
subtracts or divides with one key— 
on one simple keyboard! Automati- 
cally prints figures with true symbols 
on tape just as you would write them. 
Does the work of two machines—adding machine and 
calculator—with no complicated rules, no special train- 
ing needed. 








CALL YOUR VICTOR MAN. He's listed in the Adding 























. Find Your 
Machine section of the Yellow Pages under Victor. Nearest Dealer 
. | in he 

Or mail coupon today. | “Yellow Pages” 

| Victor Adding Machine Co., Dept. DR-958 KS | 
| Chicago 18, Illinois | 
| Send me full details about your | 
| 1) New Lease Plan [1 New Calcuiators | 
| 1) New Purchase Plan 1 Adding Machines | 
| Name___ os oe 7 
Company Name_ | 
| Address 7 
| City__ SS — | 
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' Ti’s here! New combined 
Folding & tnserting Machine 








Folds and stuffs 500 letters, bills, 
etc. in envelopes in 8 minutes! 


If vou use the mails to 

promote your products or services, 
PB’S new 

combined folding 


and envelope-stuffing 


the new, low-cost Pitney-Bowes 
combined folder and inserter, Model 
300-FH can eliminate all the headaches of 


costly, time-consuming handwork, prevent 


machine makes big 
savines in even small 
offices! Its inserter 
unit hooks onto any 
PB folder, or operates 
separately. 


disruption of office workers’ routine and lick the 





problem of finding temporary, extra workers. And it’s © 


ideal for routine billing and statement mailing. 





The new Pitney-Bowes Model 3300-FH folds—and inserts 
in envelopes — single enclosures at speeds up to 4,000 per hour Other advantages of the 3300-FH 
—letters, cards, invoices, statements, bulletins, even stapled 
sheets. Multiple enclosures can be made with more runs 
through the machine. Faster, neater, less expensive than hand 
folding and stuffing. 

This compact machine is set without tools, is easy to operate, 


@ Only nationally sold and serviced combined 
folder and inserter on the market. 


@ The 3300, as an inserter by itself, is the 
lowest priced inserter available 


@ Handles enclosure sizes (after folding) up 


can be run by any office girl. Even with only occasional use, a 89s ive S44 tteie 

the 3300-FH soon pays for itself in any office. Call the nearest @ Automatic feed with continuous loading, 
Pitney-Bowes office for a demonstration— no obligation. Or —, stops to prevent jamming or tearing. 
send coupon for free illustrated booklet and case studies. Page | 





Model 3100, with six optional 


stations, inserts up to six enclosures 


~ o 
ee 6,000 Itler 

at speeds to 6,000 an hour. Offers “ 
optional hookup with a PB postage 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of new postal 


, ‘ rfiy r »/ , - 
rates with parcel post map and zone finder. 


Bo ne ee ee 


meter mailing machine. 


i PITNEY-BowEeEs., INC. | 
i 1559 Crosby St... Stamford. Conn. | 
a . rp} yyi NN Tf YD } VY it | 1c y I" ~~ Is: rey j Send free lillustrated booklet and “case ! 

—s b 4 Y-BQO WV F S , ) | I} ld | till Wed i r 171l¢ { 
Leomeimated I [I N I, ; L) \ as y l () ( | >) j Sild es on PB i oldine and Inse rfine i 
q : r : I Machines | Postal Rate Chart. | 
[ raAW Th $ Lh, an =. va ' , 

= serting Machine ‘om 

= a LOSe] (| it LaG WUE S _— ' 
Made by the originator of the postage meter. ..107 offices in the 1 Address ' 
U). S. and Canada, with nationwide service coast to coast. A cup Gas GD Gb GD GED GD GD GP Ge Ge > ow Ow oe 
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Cost Cutting in Your Office... 
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Cost reduction, a vital problem in all divisions of Automatic expanding file drawers; Step-Saving 
a business is nowhere as challenging as in the Fire-Files and fireproof desks that protect records 
administrative departments. Office costs, having at point-of-use; Labor-Saving equipment and sys- 
trebled during the past decade, are today of pri- tems for tape handling; Error-Proof filing systems; 
mary concern to top management. Automatic correct seating chairs; Time-Saving 

It is in the record that since 1899 Shaw-Walker payroll plans; and Numerous Other Devices that 


has been equipping business with “‘time-engineer- 


facilitate recording, filing and finding of records. 
ba) » an) 


ed’’ office facilities as inventive and ingenious as Some of these ‘“‘cost-cutters’’ are pictured here. 
American production techniques, — that Shaw- All are in the 252-page Shaw-Walker Office Guide. 
Walker equipment and systems have cut office costs, Throughout, descriptions plainly state econo- 
saved floor space and made offices more livable. mies you can expect from Shaw-Walker ‘“‘time- 

For today’s cost-conscious management Shaw- engineered’’ equipment and systems. Free to Man- 
Walker ““time-engineering”’ research has now pro- agement when requested on business letterhead. Write 
duced — The work-organizer “‘clutter- proof” desk; Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 48, Michigan. 


ae Time-, Space-Saving 
< Automatic Expanding Drawers 
























































































a 
: Ree 2s Se - a 
’ Triple-Duty Counter Space-Saver Seen > —— : Sone : 
for Interviews mi ow FS FE Owe 
Rasy Sis Step-Saving Fireproof +.) c 
' Desk for Accounts “sh. = 
| | i : a 
| / ; ! fy BSS . <a ne 
Time-Saving & 
Machine Desk & 
’ Se ES : Ss 
Time-Saving 
Secretarial Desk 
10 Styles 
Step-Saving 
Fireproof Desk 
for Cashier | 
New Administrative 
= v4 Work-Organizer Desk 
; Speeds Work and 
Fatigue-Reducing Chairs c ~ Eliminates Clutter 
for Every Office Job , i 
74 
Wai j 
— j 
New — Automatic j 
Correct Seating j 
Also, Time-Saving Systems for eo 
Record-Keeping — Automated or Manual “> | j 
M é 
~~ & 
P eo a 
t wis Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
Muskegon 48, Mich. Representatives Everywhere 
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The Executive Suite: 1958 
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CSEREN SERN DENCE SCRANSDEEAN DEAS, ne 
Cem ' 7 AS BUSINESS becomes more complex, the com-  },, J; 
sc | oe pany president's office is experiencing a counter- 4 _}- 
fo ay trend tow ard simplicity. Long a symbol of status @ifI-lf 
{> << and often an expression of the corporate—as well O 
yp . . . . . . mr * r 
ree <€ as the individual—personality, the top executive’s =} {I 
_— op Ds! —_ . , ; F aia . EE 
AS * office is becoming a smartly designed, well-lighted uw nt le 
TD ' se efficiency room where decisions may be weighed ne i 
ui a - . ; - afl Ee oe 
Peo >“ without distraction. In many new executive suites 
Bo x? . : . , 
nite cp desks resemble intimate conference tables—in 
2 3 recognition of one of the president's most persist- 
ae < ent duties: seeing people. 
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. YESTERYEAR’S EXECUTIVE SUITE was often 
— like the family attic: it contained a helter- 
skelter of objects that were kept out of sentiment 
and served little purpose in the day-to-day business 
of living. The light was poor, the quarters crowded. 


, TODAY’S PRESIDENT’S OFFICE is more /ike- 
ly to resemble this suite occupied by Grant 

G. Simmons, Jr., president of the Simmons Com- 
pany. Recessed wall in another part of the room 
provides file, and coat and hatrack space. Pe 
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INNOVATION AND TRADITION surround 
H.L.Plumley, president of State Mutual Life 








Vl. Bronfman in 


PRESIDENTIAL SUITE for / 


Seagram Building, all-bronze skyscraper. 
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TAPE PUNCH 


Teletype Model 28 


T> 


Reperforator 


ping 


TAPE READER 


Teletype Model 28 
Transmitter- Distributor 
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units speed work, cut costs <= 
sete — ] o| D1 -| Ol 

2) 01 -|0] 

More uniform work loads, greater accuracy, lower cost, faster han- rie Pe 

Wi ‘| J 
dling, greater operating efficiency in: ne 
e sales, sales analysis, warehousing, accounting, purchasing, pro- ut ing. 

— 


duction control, shipping, receiving, manufacturing; 


¢ communications, data processing, automation and paperwork 


simplification. 


These new punched tape units offer you 
the opportunity of extending your commu- 
nication and business systems into new de- 
partments at a relatively low cost. They can 
be used individually . . . or in combination 
with other Teletype equipment .. . or with 
such business machines as computers, calcu- 
lators and card punches. 


All advanced Teletype Model 28 features 
—operation at 100 words per minute, hand- 
some styling, compactness, extremely quiet 
operation, modular design, metal clutches 
that require oiling only once or twice a year. 


TAPE PUNCH e The Teletype Model 28 Tape 


Punch is a receiving unit—for message re- 


tape, '~” wide. Prints on tape. Dimensions, a com- 
pact 914” high, 13” wide, and 14)” deep. 


TAPE READER e The Teletype Model 28 
Tape Reader is a transmitting unit. When 
punched tape is fed into the unit, it “‘reads”’ 
the code combinations and automatically 
sends them to their destination. Serves as a 
sending unit in communications systems... 
read-out device for business machines .. . 
control mechanism for automated equipment. 


Features and Specifications: 


1. Translates code in perforated tape into elec- 
trical impulses for sequential transmission. 


ho 


. Translates code in perforated tape into elec- 
trical impulses for parallel-wire transmission. 


laying in communication systems . . . inte- 3. Receives electrical impulses from external par- 
grating data from several sources into a single allel-wire source and translates them for se- 
tape ... monitoring . . . by-product tapes. _quential transmission. 


Features and Specifications: 

1. Receives incoming sequential signals and trans- 
lates them into punched code combinations in 
tape. 

2. Types corresponding characters on the tape. 

3. Provides facility for parallel-wire output of in- 
coming signals, with simultaneous punching of 
tape, for control of external equipment. 


Speed 100 wpm (or lower speeds where re- 
quired for compatibility with existing systems). 
Produces chadless (partially punched) 5-level code 

















Operates at 100 wpm (lower if required). Han- 
dles chadless or fully punched tape. 


MORE INFORMATION e For descriptive lit- 
erature on the new Punch and Reader—or 
other units in the Teletype Model 28 line— 
please write to Teletype Corporation, Dept. 
11J, 4100 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago 39, 
Illinois. 


TELETYPE 





~ORPORATIONR 
a? Sau «FX eg 3 as —™ mass : 


sussiniary or Weslern Electric Company INC. 
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MODEL 28 PRINTER, 
RECEIVE ONLY 


MODEL 28 ASR 


MODEL 28 PRINTER, 
COMPOSITE SET 


SEND & RECEIVE 
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How TwoCompaniesSpruce UpforGrowth 


Among the pace-setters in contemporary office design and 
streamlined efficiency are insurance companies, which 


must solve massive paperwork processing problems. 


TWELVE FLOORS of a new twenty- 
story office building in downtown 
Newark, N.J., house the headquarters 
of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, in a structure built to meet 
the needs of expanding business and 
provide for the company’s anticipated 
future growth. 

Large office floors are of a modu- 
lar design to allow maximum flexi- 
bility in the movement of partitions, 
telephones, and electrical equipment. 
Floors are covered with rubber or 
vinyl tile, walls with washable cover- 
ings. Sound is deadened by acoustical 
ceiling tile, and recessed fluorescent 
fixtures provide maximum light inten- 
sity with minimum eyestrain. 

A 1,000-car garage behind the new 
office building provides parking fa- 
cilities for the staff and visitors. 





SURGING POSTWAR growth con- 
vinced another insurance company six 
years ago that it was out growing its 
old and obsolescent space in down- 
town Worcester, Mass. Unlike Mutual 
Benefit, which stayed downtown, State 
Mutual Life Assurance Company of 
America moved two miles out to a 
31-acre site, thus “compromising be- 
tween a downtown skyscraper and a 
rural campus” and, according to the 
company, retaining most of the ad- 
vantages of both. 

The final plan evolved a design 
which abandoned the time-honored 
right of executives to corner offices, 
and concentrated most of them in a 
central “management core.” 


” PO SF Tr er 


— — — _ _— — —— ee 


Throughout, lighting and decor 
have been painstakingly coordinated. 
Specially designed light fixtures, re- 
cessed deeply in the ceiling, diffuse 
light evenly, and there are 38 sepa- 





OPEN, OUTSIDE WORKING AREAS cover more than 45,000 square feet on each major eps: 
floor. In the center is the “management core,” a windowless executive work area. rate alr conditioning systems. 


‘ ‘ 
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arrange for today’s needs... rearrange for tomorrow’s 


with Aart Matal “Modulars” 


ART METAL “MODULARS’ let you meet today’s needs pertecti\ and also protect you! business f1 


future loss of efhe menecy caused by inflexible ofhice lavout. orevery rob function in the othece — Sper lalist. ¢ lerical 
and secretarial as well as exert utive - efhcient work stations are « reated simphy by mmbining Inter hang able 
Art Metal units to fit individual working needs. The benefits — in higher output and faster handling of 


office business, are permanent. since all units can be adapted and rearranged at will whenever requirements chai 


In open groups or in private offices enclosed with Art Metal movable partitions. “Modulars” actually save up to 
30°C in office floor space without crowding. Styled in steel by Art Metal. the originators of metal 
office furniture. ““Modulars” in your choice of finishes and colors will make and keep your ofhice 


impressive, attractive and productive. 


NEW EXECUTIVE HANDBOOK 







, 





Well-pianned convenience in |! Many colors, [inisiies. and opt if 
office areas is provided by space-saving setups afford widest selection at 
“Modulars” in “L” or “U” arrangements low initial cost. together with 

ot either right or left hand setups. complete freedom ol rearrange! 





making offices better for business since 1888 


> 








_ ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS 
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FIRM’S RESEARCH 
SPURS ADP ADVANCES 
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DETROIT — Burroughs 
last pace in electronics has. 
in a remarkably short time, re- 
sulted in 273 civilian installa- 


tions of the firm’s giant. medium 


VAN SAME 
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ALREADY TOTAL 273 


Defense Also Taps Burroughs Electronic 
Wizardry—to Tune of $400 Million 





and small electronic computers. 

In addition, l ‘ S. Defense 
has already called on Burroughs 
to produce well over $ LOO 
million worth of electronic data 
processing and digital communi- 
cations ¢ “quipme nt. Applic ations: 
Everything from guiding 15,000- 
mp h ballistic missiles such as 





Atlas to processing intricate 


data in such vital defense sys- 


tems as SAGE air defense. 
UNMATCHED A DP LINE 
Hard at work along with the 


‘computers in both civilian and 


defense installations are mem- 
bers of the Burroughs family of 
input-output equipment—biggest 
in the automatic data processing 


field. These include high-speed 
‘input 
'many types of punched paper 
‘and magnetic 


and read-out devices. 


tape equipment, 


! electronic 


‘search 


filing and 
equipment for high-speed proc- 


systems, 


}essing of punched cards. 


far-ranging 
processing 


In all, the 
Burroughs data 
equipment line is a resoundingly 
result of the firm’s 
long-range re- 
Spearheaded | 
engineering 


successful 
comprehensive, 

program. 
by 3.500 scientific, 


_and support personnel, the pro- 
'gram’s goi 
-| ereation of even more advanced 


goal is the continuing 


data processing equipment, in| 








BA Burroughs 


Burroughs 


By Corporation 


NEW DIMENSIONS in electronics and data processing syste ms 





THINKING OF A NEW OFFICE? 
SEE YOUR 4 DEALER 


Tired of the years-old surroundings you work in? Longing for a 
layout like this? Then the man for you to see is the one who 

handles ASE. He’ll gladly help you plan an efficient, attractive ofhice 
_.. be it general, departmental or executive. From his complete, 
comprehensive ASE line, you can choose the design, 

styling and finish that’s right for you. He’s courteous, capable, 


qualified to help you. That’s his business. See him today. 









M@& OFFERS A COMPLETE LINE OF 
QUALITY OFFICE FURNITURE 
DESKS * CHAIRS . L-UNITS ° TABLES 


. CREDENZAS «© BOOKCASES « FILES 


BLUEPRINT FILES «© CABINETS e LOCKERS 














ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. AuRoRa,, ILLINOIS 








TODAY'S OFFICE 
continued from page 51 


trends in clerical productivity are 
scarce or nonexistent, but experts point 
out that today’s clerk, supported by bat- 
teries of new machines and working 
through streamlined methods, is un- 
questionably producing a lot more than 
his or her counterpart of ten or twenty 
years ago. 

The real explanation is simply that 
mechanization and scientific manage- 
ment have not yet made the inroads in 
the office that they have in the shop. 
Also, the constantly growing output of 
automated factories and the increasing 
complexity of distribution channels call 
for more paperwork and communica- 
tions than ever before. Proliferating or- 
ganization structures, committee man- 
agement, and management’s growing 
urge to keep everyone informed have 
further added to the paperwork load. 


Building profits by cutting costs 

Since many companies feel they are 
getting less than their clerical dollar’s 
worth, there is a growing concentration 
On improving office operations. As a 
result, many companies are scoring 1m- 
pressive savings which can be added di- 
rectly to profits (see page 99). 

Not without struggle can a medium- 
size manufacturer add $100,000 to sales 
in today’s market. But many are finding 
that a saving of $4,700, which amounts 
to the same thing, is not too difficult to 
come by in the office area. 

But before management can begin to 
chalk up real savings in office opera- 
tions, a firm and inclusive definition of 
office costs is almost a prerequisite. The 
DR&MI survey shows that many com- 
panies—40 per cent of the sample—do 
have such figures (see page 54). But 
they are still a minority. 


New staff services and _ specialties 
have sprung up in recent decades to 


help management develop and act upon 
information needed to control day-to- 
day affairs. But, ironically, these very 
services—market research, personnel ad- 
ministration, new product departments, 
industrial research, and so on—have 
come into the business world trailing 
clouds of paperwork. 

Likewise, the new equipment—com- 
puters, duplicators, tab equipment, IDP 
machines—to which management is 
turning for help in controlling its opera- 
tions is itself an awesome producer of 
paperwork. The effective management 
of these new complexes of equipment 
presents a new and challenging frontier 
to imaginative administrators. 

So, with many forces lowering the 
paper curtain between top management 
-and effective control of an enterprise, 
companies realize increasingly that new 
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How to get more 


working minutes per hour’! 








There’s no need for personnel 
to waste valuable time walking 
back and forth for information 
and instructions. With Execu- 
tone Intercom they just push a 
button and talk—instantly! 


Walking time becomes work- 
ang time. Telephone lines are 





Don’t Walk...Talk! 






EXECUTONE, Inc., Dept. P-2, 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


It sounds interesting. Send me the following— 


at no cost or obligation: 


on oe ag _ 
so” ™“~ 


AT 4 O'CLOCK 
TODAY, SiR! 





kept open for outside calls; 
roving employees are located 
immediately! Production is in- 
creased, costs are cut. 

Installations in every type of 
business and organization prove 
that Executone pays for itself 
many times over! 


PLUS “BUILT-IN” COURTESY! 

Executone protects your privacy, never 
interrupts. Its Chime-Matic® signalling 
announces calls by soft chime and signal 
light! Mail coupon below and find out 
how courteous Executone pays for itself 
in more working minutes per hour! 


Leci/one 


INTERCOM AND SOUND SYSTEMS 


—————-—-—-—-—-—- 7 





“Talk Lines”—Case | Name 
history magazine | 
Informati« : | . 
ation on: Firm 





Inter-Office& Plant | = 
Address 





Communication 


Locating Personnel A 
City 





| 
| Switchboard Relief 
| 
| 


High Noise Level 
Coverage 
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In Canada—331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 
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"| tried 
them all... 
the NEW Thomas 


Collator is vears ahead!” 


« 





This may sound melodramatic, but girls do get 
carried away over the New Thomas Collator. 
The modern functional design looks well 
anywhere. It’s been designed for the operator 
to handle collating in the fastest and easiest 
way possible. No more mad scrambles and 
hectic last minute deadlines. The Thomas 
Collator turns a time consuming and irritating 
chore into a pleasant and efficient job. 

One more thing, don’t be misled by gadgets 
or trick names; make your own comparison 
and you'll know why more people buy Thomas 
Collators than all other makes combined. 


Thomas Collators Ine. 


Dept. I, 50 Church Street, New York, New York 








Eleven models—to meet your specific needs 
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Visit our booth at the Nationa! Business Show 





Coming next month 





How to Get the Most for 
Your Advertising Dollar 


Don’t miss this major feature in the October 
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programs to lift it are now needed. 

Probably the most significant result 
of data discipline is the fresher, more 
pointed information for top manage- 
ment on specific profit possibilities—the 
profitability of individual products, ter- 
ritories, and even customers. 

Says Howard Ellis of Du Pont’s Man- 
agement Engineering Section, “We go 
on the principle that if through an inte- 
erated data approach we can supply 
management with full, fresh facts, they 
are then provided with information that 
suggests vital questions that they might 
not ordinarily ask, and which can often 
aid them in making timely decisions.” 


Progress in paperwork 

In the past few years there have 
been many major break-throughs on the 
paper front in business and industry. 
The coming of the computer focused at- 
tention on office operations as never be- 
fore. Despite initial disappointment in 
many companies (DR&MI, August 
1958, page 36), the long-term results 
will certainly be healthy. 

Integrated data processing, which 
has quietly been scoring many signifi- 
cant gains in the battle against paper- 
work, is only four years old. And the 
rise Of systems work to the level of a 
recognized corporate department is not 
many years older. A significant example 
of the kind of progress now being re- 
corded in the field of office hardware 
is Supplied by recent developments in 
teleprinter equipment. 

Fifty years were needed to advance 
the transmission and receiving speed of 
teleprinter equipment from 60 to 100 
words. Recently, a model was produced 
(for the U.S. Army Signal Corps) that 
prints at 750 words a minute! 

The variety of present-day office ma- 
chines alone clearly indicates how far 
mechanization has already gone. We 
now have mechanized files, electronic 
files, and collators, staplers, pencil 
sharpeners, and even erasers, all electri- 
cally powered. By-product tape activates 
office machines automatically, and spe- 
cial devices can couple two different of- 
fice machines so that both can take in 
and act on the same data simultaneous- 
ly. For instance, a girl putting data into 
an accounting machine can also key- 
punch cards at the same time by using 
a coupling device. 

The dream of many management 
people—the office machine that is able 
to read hard copy and act upon it—1is 
already a reality in several installations 
that have a large enough volume of pa- 
perwork to justify the equipment. 

As both the paperwork needs of in- 
dustry and the office machinery become 
more complex, the need for communica- 
tion between industry and equipment 
producers grows. Makers of the hard- 
ware say that if industry would be more 
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How to spot 
the 32 Elm account 
in 1% seconds 


NEW MOSLER REVO-FILE gives you 


accounts receivable fast...obsoletes all other card files 





No fall out! Exclusive patented Revo-File belt keeps No attachments! No hole punching! Cards not at No effort! 


e 


New Mosler Revo-File is the unique rotary active-card file. It’s ee enna ee 
the only rotary card file that: cuts reference time to 142 seconds; a dept iy onnivage+ 
contains 5 times as many cards as other systems hold in the 
same space; reduces all finding locations to just one; eliminates 
changeover costs. Now there’s no more tugging, toting, flap- 
flipping or pulling... Revo-File is modern...clerks work while 
comfortably seated. And remember, one quick spin of the Revo- 
File drum gives you the card you want...in just 14% seconds. 


ee 
> a ‘ 
a ee 


For further information, send coupon today. vame - - 
the modern rotary card file another fine product of 
The Mosier Safe Co. ,320 Fifth Avenue, New York1,N_Y, Cc 
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Bruning Copying Machines Provide 


Sado Sating Paperwork 


on the Rough Alaska Run! 


®@ The Alaska Steamship Company, Pier 42, 
Seattle, Washington, pioneer in the Alaska 
trade and developer of the nationally-recognized 
“unitized” cargo service, has solved a big 
problem on the rugged Alaska run with mod- 
ern Bruning Copyflex copying machines. 


With Copyfiex, Alaska Steam processes up 
to 1700 bills of lading per ship on a fast, one- 
writing basis. Shippers are supplied inexpen- 
sive translucent bill of lading forms on which 
they write or type shipping information. 
Directly from these forms, Alaska Steam uses 
Copyflex to reproduce freight bills, notices of 
arrival, delivery orders. No clerical copying 
errors. Alaska Steam greatly reduced clerical 
work, gives shippers faster and better service! 


Copyfiex can bring you remarkable 
paperwork benefits, too! Machines 
are clean, odorless, economical— 
letter-size copies cost less than a 
penny each for materials. Call your 
nearby Bruning office, today, or write: 
Charles Bruning Co., Inc., 1800 Central 
Rd., Mt. Prospect, Ill. In Canada: 
105 Church St., Toronto 1, Ontario. «& 








VOX Copyflex Model 575 — Bruning’s top 
model for ultra-fast, heavy-volume 
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H. E. Chesebrough, veteran 
terminal agent of Alaska 
Steamship Company, pio- 
neered the use of Bruning 
copying machines which 
have resulted in paperwork 
savings for his company and 
better service to shippers. 





i, nw 


copying. Full 46-inch printing width. 
Other models for every use, including 
desk top model. 





explicit about data requirements, it 
would be easier to make economical 
equipment to fill the bill. They point to 
the special committee set up by the 
American Bankers Association to work 
on the problem of feedback communi- 
cations, and at the same time to the 
brisk strides made in recent years by 
banks in processing paperwork. 


Machines aren’t all 


Systems experts, however, insist that 
existing equipment is more than ade- 
quate for all the data-handling needs of 
business at the present time. What is 
needed, they insist, is not more hard- 
ware but more hard thinking about the 
Ways to put the equipment to best use. 

Says Richard Neuschel, a principal of 
McKinsey & Co.: 


The ability to produce information in 
American business has far outstripped 
management capacity to assimilate’ in- 
formation and to use it intelligently in 
the management of the business. We have 
seen situations in which improvement 
in the capacity to generate information 
has resulted in report strangulation, rather 
than an improvement in management un- 
derstanding of the business and the vari- 
ous factors at play, as economic condi- 
tions change. Executives may get more 
information faster, but still have less real 
skill, management savvy, and hard-nosed 
business judgment in extracting signifi- 
cant facts from the information newly 
made available. 

The first need in this whole area of 
processing data is to exercise more skill, 
perception, and discipline in identifying 
the facts that are really essential or can 
be profitably used in the management of 
the business. This need is not now being 
met by the traditional accounting and 
statistical concepts that represent the 
kinds of information we have been get- 
ting for the past twenty years. 


Experts emphasize that much waste 
effort results from thinking too rigidly 
in terms of “the office” when analyzing 
company information-handling _ proc- 
esses and needs. Record creation, proc- 
essing, and storage occur in nearly 
every part of the corporate body—traf- 
fic. shipping, personnel, sales analysis, 
production control, finance, and many 
others. Concentrating on such tradition- 
al office areas as order handling and ac- 
counting, to the neglect of other aspects 
of the information tunction throughout 
the company, can lead to such manage- 
ment weaknesses as: 

@® Lack of integration or coordination 
among data handling sections through- 
out the company 

® Duplication of essentially similar pa- 
perwork in various departments 

® Concentration of standardization and 
improvement programs in the tradition- 
al “office” areas while other sections go 
their own way. 

And, of course, management’s think- 
ing of the “office” as a place rather than 
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Is the“key” to your business here: 
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...Olympia offers specialized keys: 
and keyboards for every need! “ 


Select from hundreds of combinations... designed for every 
industrial, commercial and professional use! They eliminate time- 
consuming handwriting... increase production and efficiency. 
Your choice, too, of over 100 foreign language keyboards... 
from Afrikaans to Esperanto! 
More outstanding reasons why Olympia is the world’s finest 
typewriter to do business with! Precision-built — 
they’re completely equipped with every worthwhile feature 
for easier— faster—finer typing. 
Put one to the test in your office —see what Olympia can do= 
before you decide on any other typewriter! 


Nation-wide sales and service 
through authorized Olympia dealers 


for typing perfection 


WRITES BEST OF ALL. 


BECAUSE IT’S BUILT BEST OF ALL 


OLYMPIA DIVISION 
Inter-Continental Trading Corporation « 90 West Street « New York 6. New York 


Industry 








» 


The signs and symbols above ore used daily in such specific fields as: 
Electrical Engineering; 2 
Textile Industry; 5 
8. Engineering; 9. Genealogy; 10. 
Import-Export ond Foreign Langvoges. 


Iron and Steel Industry; 3. Wood Industry; 
6. Mediceol Profession; 7. Chemicol 
Mathematics; 11. Finonce; 


ommerce; 


Write For Complete Information Today! 





OLYMPIA Typewriter Division D-1 

inter-Continental Trading Corp. 

90 West Street, New York 6, New York 

Gentlemen: 
Please send me complete information about 
your Olympia precision typewriters...and, ° 
the selection of special types and type com- ° 
binations available. 


NAME - ee 
COMPANY ee 
STREET maciesiiieepeenciailh 
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as a function—which it really is—re- 


new designs! new features! new values! sults in failure to designate an executive 


to make com»any-wide improvement. 
































@ R C) iw R C) (5 | S Much of management's difficulty in 
Ss making the office pay its own way has 
resulted from this sort of cloudy think- 

= ing about the nature of the office. To 
Wrd p rac k Ss the top executive, it is the place he has 

Zz to walk through on the way to his pri- 
oO vate sanctum, where the “real” business 
n of the company is carried out. To mid- 
te the racks with the exclusive dle management, it’s the complex of su- 
a 3-way h ; ly b pervisors, clerks, and files that must 
‘ y Ranging hanger bar produce the operating reports needed to 

This richly plated, mar-resistant hanger bar guide top management month by 

holds a basic number of hangers on front month. And to the clerical su>ervisor, 

side . . . reverse the bar from back to front, whose status is too frequently meas- 

and you increase capacity 1 hanger per foot ; Ra . 

... of use top of bar for greatest hanger ured by the number ol people he super- 

capacity. vises, it’s where his staff shuffles papers 


while he tries to cajole middle manage- 
ment into giving him a few more clerks. 


Total approach is needed 


Both equipment producers and pro- 
fessional office experts say that manage- 
ment too often fails to integrate proce- 
dures and systems throughout the en- 
tire organization. Sales routines, manu- 
facturing routines, control and account- 
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: ay ing routines—all must be coordinated 
: f ~ | for maximum benefit to over-all com- 
+ a pany profits, Otherwise, different view- 


points about routines that affect vari- 
: ous departments can seriously hamper 
operations. 

: For example, if you ask the sales 
| manager to define inventory control, he 
will probably say that it is a gimmick to 
keep warehouses full, so that when an 
order comes in it can be filled immedi- 
ately to keep the customer happy. 

If you ask the manufacturing man. 
he will say inventory control is an ar- 
rangement by which he can run a two- 
year supply, keep unit costs down, and 
balance out production. 

The controller looks upon inventory 
Your choice of 5 colors—Spring control routines as a means of keeping 
Green, Dark Green, Gray, Fall the total inventory investment low. The 
Tan, or Brown—in electrostati- auditor will say that it involves putting 
amy Suketen enamet. in a lot of red tape procedures to keep 
the help from helping themselves. And 
the traffic manager is likely to see inven- 
tory control as an arrangement to en- 
able him to ship everything in large 
batches in order to get the lowest possi- 
ble shipping costs per unit. 

But if top management has a clear 
and integrated concept of inventory 
control, and can impose it on all parts 
of the organization, many costly ineffi- 
ciencies that flourished under the old 
order can be eliminated. 

Many paperwork snags are due to 


bad organization. Hazy, indistinct staff- 
BORROUGHS: sanuracturine company | 2°¢-Iine relationships typically lead te 
OF KALAMAZOO poor paperwork procedures. But if man- 


PRODUCTS COMPANY OF DETRO agement sharply defines the organiza- 
A IDI IT - ’ . ii 
eee ee tional goals and sets forth each func- 


3064 NORTH BURDICK ST. all KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN tional goal of each department, then it 
® can begin to pinpoint the kind of data 





























The next time you visit your office equipment dealer, ask him to show you 
Borroughs’ new garment racks. They are available in 6-, 9-, 12- and 15-capacity 
models which can easily be converted to 8-, 12-, 16- and 20-capacity units with 
Borroughs’ exclusive, 3-way hanging hanger bar. Models WR-9, WR-12 and WR-15 
come in single or double face, and “add-units” are obtainable. Hat shelves have 3 
raised, non-dust-collecting apex-ridges. Rubber shoes protect floors. Umbrella 
holders (each accommodating 3 umbrellas) are a functional part of Borroughs’ new 


wrap racks. 


send for literature 
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ALUMINUM HONEY-COMB 
luminous ceilings and aluminum 
furniture are among the building's 
many outstanding features. 
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REFLECTOR POOL serves dual purpose. 
Adding grace and beauty to the 
Duilding $s main approach, if also provides 





water storage for irrigation needs 
i 
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Ebasco Services incorporated—Project Managers 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill—Architects 
George A. Fuller Company—Genera! Contractor 


NEW HORIZONS FOR ALUMINUM 


Aluminum, totaling over one million pounds, was used in every practical applicat 


> 
in the recently completed general office building of Reynolds Metals Company at Rich- | cas CCONSY, 
) wt Uc, 


° . . " . i c . ° ‘ 
mond, Virginia. For example, vertical louvers of aluminum, automatically controlled by FO x 
a . p 
: - ‘ ‘ . Z cr i ! | . . . - 4 a 4 
astronomical clocks, assure maximum use ot natural light yet eliminate direct rays of the — FBAScp -s 
a eS . > 
’ ' . . . | oe . j nr af a elec 7 ‘ c 1 " ' & 
sun. Complete ya r-conditioned, the structure contains nearly 300 thousand square tee %, > | 


of space situated on 38!/5 acres of landscaped property. Dramatic use of aluminum, glass, Ness consurt® 





automatic louvers and modular system of construction make the building a notable con 
tribution to modern architecture. 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO 
Ebasco's responsibilities on this project included space planning and construction man- DALLAS + PORTLAND, ORE. 
. . Hoye ) F . SAN FRANCISCO 

ment services. To learn how Ebasco can serv r lding needs, send tor our 
ee ee 3 erve your building need: : WASHINGTON, D. C 
brochure, ‘Engineering, Design and Construction Services."" Address: Ebasco Services 
Incorporated, Dept. N, Two Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 
Consulting Engineering « Design & Construction « Financial & Business Studies « Industria! Relations « In ance, Pensions & Safety ¢ Purchasing, Inspection & 


u 


Expediting * Rates & Pricing * Research « Sales & Public Relations * Space Planning « Systems, Methods & Budgets * Tax * Valuation & Appraisal * Washington Office 
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that should be supplied into the system. 
Many observers feel that the duplica- 
tion of work among the different func- 
tional elements of office corporate op- 
erations is little short of appalling. And 
it’s often next to impossible to eliminate 
the duplications without eliminating the 
functional divisions and responsibilities 
that have bred them. 

Says Ben Garrott, director of appli- 
cations research at Standard Register 
Company: 








If you go into the average plant and 
try to talk to the plant superintendent 
about material requisitions, you're wasting 
your time. If there is anything less in- 
teresting than a “damn piece of paper,” 
he can't think of it. Maybe he’s staying 
awake nights worrying about something 
that’s traceable to a fault in his material- 
control system. Even so, the chances are 
he’s never consciously realized that this 
piece of paper isn’t just an arbitrary thing 
that's been imposed on him, but some- 
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Completely conveyorized, mail-handling 
system at R. L. Polk & Co. relies on 
Bunn Package Tying Machines. 


thing that is actually needed, a functional 

. ° part of the operation. If that piece of 

Ma chi ne-tying paper isn’t doing its part, those big cast- 
TO ings he’s so proud of won't have the right 

. holes in the right places. There is an 

beats ha na-tyi Ng inclination to separate mentally the things 


that you can lay your hands on—the 
things that you sell to your markets—from 





. * 4a . 99 
Sunn automatic tying keeps mail on the move the information that makes them possible. 
for R. L. Polk*...handles up to 1,500,000 units a day! However, the realization is growing 
“With a mailing volume like ours,” Ties anything. And mail is just part that there Is a — real ee be- 
says Mr. M. K. Buda, Manager of of the story. Packages, magazines, tween the handling of information and 
Direct Mail Production for R. L. boxes, bundles: yes, literally anything the handling of physical product. The 
Polk’s busy Detroit office, “hand you now tie by hand can be tied connection cant be ignored, unless it's 
methods are costly. When it comes to neater, better and faster on a versatile at the expense of the success of the 
tying, we rely fully on the Bunn Ty- Bunn Machine. organization. 
~ Machine: 6 Operation is simple, positive. You | 
Yes, ag Mr. Buda, “Bunn auto- just position the object to be tied, Combining Functions ; 
natic tying has been Saving us time then step on a trip. Automatically, : | | | | 
and money since 1933. In all, we now. got a precision tie... in 114 sec- With this realization, the seeds of new 
use & Bunn Machines. , . onds or less. Faster than hand-tying? trends in organizing paperwork are be- 
0 aA ane’ Specialists since they About 10 times. And the Bunn knot ing planted. 
: . ) & , V Le! i : = 
speak. Whether your volume is in oe —— eR Sa Says Bob Walker, a Cleveland man- 
hundreds or hundred-thousands, Sendtoday for full data on how agement consultant: 
Bunn automatic tying can streamline Bunn automatic tying can cut costs . . 
your mailing operations. for you. Use the handy coupon below. A companys operations basically sepa- 
“a rate into four major systems. Starting 
*Internationally famous direct mail organization with the order received, you have a sales 


system that begins with the receipt of the 


PACKAGE order, then follows through to the shipping 

| TYING of the order, the billing of the order, 
MACHINES the collection of the eagec atien! — 

tenance of your accounts receivable, anc 

Ee} Since 1907 so on. You will find in this one system 
‘ ten different groups who 


nine ol clerical 


B. H. BUNN CO., 7605 Vincennes Ave., Dept. DR-98 Chicago 20, Ill, | af actually in continuous communication 
with each other—but one is in the sale 
~ Export Department: 10406 South Western Ave., Chicago 43, Ill. department, one in accounting, two or 
three in the’ controller's organization, 
and two in the shop. Organizationally, 
they arent placed so that they can easily 
B. H. BUNN co., Dept. DR-98 communicate with each other. Eventually, 


7605 Vincennes Ave., Chicago 20, Ill. the barrier will have to be lowered. Then, 
in addition to the sales system, you have 








MAIL COUPON NOW FOR MORE FACTS 





GET THE 
WHOLE STORY 


pg oer ga re [] Please send me a copy of your free booklet. the production system, the material system, 
naiiies, wobidl [-] Please have a Bunn Tying Engineer contact me. and the manpower system. 


illustrates the Today, the sales manager is an office 























many advantages Name be " 
of Bunn Tying manager. The controller is an office mana- 
Machines. Company ger. The production manager is an office 
~ Poovey ther-enie manager. But in the future we're bound to 
Tying Engineer Address r . 
show you. res see the emergence of a top executive 
ee CEGEnOR, City Zone State responsible for paperwork as it moves 
through these four basic systems. END 
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PLASTIC 


l 4 ApEco 


Less than $3.50 per week can put an Apeco 
Bindak System in your office with Apeco's 
new lease or instaliment purchase plan. 





Apeco Plastic Division DR9BB 


American Photocopy Equipment Company 
2100 W. Dempster St., Evanston, Ill. 


Piease rush me without obligation, your new free book 
on the Apeco “Bindak” and the applications of plastic 
binding in the modern office. Also include free plastic 
bound date book. 


Name 
Title 
Company 
Address 


City 





businessmen read first, 
retain longest, books with colorful 


BINDINGS 


In Canada: APECO OF CANADA, LTD., 134 Park Lawn Rd., Toronto 14. Ont. 
In Mexico: APECO DE MEXICO, S.A. Ignacio Esteva, 7 — Tacubaya 18, Mexico, D. F 


read first? 





new low cost way to 

plastic bind 

all your business literature 
right in your own office. 


Now color and impressiveness can be 
added to your company literature. 
Everything from individual presen- 
tations to mass mailings can be 
plastic bound instantly, right in your 
own office with the new Apeco 
Bindak. Compact office plastic bind- 
ing unit fits on the corner of any desk. 
Binds any book with just a pull of a 
handle. Pages lie flat, turn easily. 
Additional pages can be easily added 
and obsolete pages removed. 




















Have you read this new 
FREE BOOK? Tear out 
and mail this postage 
paid reply card. 






Type of Bus 


Zone State 


Office . 
PLASTIC BINDING 
LObebir 


binds all 
business literature 
in choice 

of 12 colors 

for just pennies 
per book. 
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it's a vital selling tool for 
thousands of companies... 
and can be for you,too. 

Find out how... 

send for new FREE BOOK 

pilus plastic bound memo and date book. 


Free book explains in detail the many applications 
for Apeco Bindak Plastic Binding. Here is important 
information for every business man who wants to make 
his company’s literature more impressive and to have it 
retained longer. Find out how plastic binding can create 

more impact and give you a competitive advantage. 

Mail postage-paid reply card for your free book today. 


Applications of 


s\S PpiaSTIC BINDING 


in the modern office system 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT NO. 226 
EVANSTON, ILL. 





SINESS REPLY CARD 


No postage stamr necessary 'f mailec «> the United States 


BU 





5c postage wil/ be paid by— 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2100 West Dempster Street 


Evanston, Illinois 






































NEW SURVEY 
continued from page 64 a“ tag 
U LJ 

equipment company controller says, ~ 

“We are installing a standard cost- oUt +} ol 

accounting system to highlight devia- 

tions from planned performance and 2101 J] 

permit effectively directed control ac- Lu 

tion.’ oj} 01-01 
As another indication of the perva- © ag 

sive changes taking place in many com- =| 01-01 

panies, the president of a transportation | ~ St AW = OF -lO 

company remarks: “A detailed review | Fol¢ We s { AS AL ~ idl 


is being made of our present reports 
and information flow. The purpose is 


| 
to eliminate reports that are duplicated tha al “a © 
or really unnecessary, and to combine, Cc) 


\ 


S 


Q APS ! ) 


Ww) 


Jo 


simplify, and generally improve the 
data to be furnished. After decisions are 
reached as to the exact nature and ur- 
gency of the information wanted, we 
will consider the changes in equipment 
and procedures that will be necessary.” 
Throughout these companies, specific 
steps are being worked out to provide 
better information for top-level decision 
making. Most efforts involve taking on 
better office equipment, but many also 
include improved work methods. 
About one-fourth of the surveyed 
companies indicate that they are taking 


a long, hard look at many of the re- Costs less than a 
ports produced in office operations and standard typewriter! 


passed along to management. Says the 
vice president in one company, “We are 
eliminating reports that are merely ‘in- 
teresting’ but are not put to any specific 
purpose, and we are checking over 
other reports to cut out unnecessary 


Small folding jobs can be costly, 14inchesinmoststandard paper weights 
take up more of a girl’s time than is’ and finishes. And it also folds sheets 
warranted—take her away trom her _ stapled together. 









details that slow down processing.” regular and more important tasks. Even used only occasionally, it will 

About a score of the reporting com- A little PB folding machine can do soon pay for itself. Ask the nearest PB 
panies are now achieving economies by all the office folding jobs much more office for a demonstration or send the 
consolidating data processing functions quickly and accurately—save time and _ coupon for free illustrated booklet. 
lepé - > past few year ) er ‘ a 
departments. In the past few years, 4( thess tedious chores. sateiiai bJ 

~¢ . New Combine ; 
per cent of the surveyed companies . Foal ae 
have set up centralized accounting, and This electric model FH, forexample, Foider-inserter 
. with semi-automatic feed, can double- PB’s Model 3300-FH 


another 10 per cent plan to do so within 


the next vear. fold up to 80 standard letter sheets per folds and stuffs into 
Companies are pruning away un- minute! (Fully automatic feed at slight ee dl 
profitable office operations as they in- extra cost, is even faster.) cnimatest The 3300" 
vestigate the potentialities of the new The FH can be easily set and used by itself hooks onto any 
office technology. by anybody. It makes eight different PB folder, or can be used as 


folds, takes sheets from 3 by 3 to 84 by Bes hhc Pe pt EE, 


Spot the Waste Points 


in Your Office Set-Up|  PITNEY-BOWES Folding 
ra geal fs wrome with vou ofce? | => & Inserting Mac zt Mes 











has the office not up its 

end in the competitive race of recent Made by the originator of the postage meter... offices in cities in U.S. and Canada. 
years? ——— 
Here's a pinpointed checklist, based om T PrTNeY- BOWES, IN 
on expert opinion, of the commonest ~~ 1SO8 Walnut St.. Stamford. Conn. I 
specific errors that companies are com- ps , j 
mitting today in their office operations. ss / ; i - | 

Run down the list and see how many of SS 
these practices are still in evidence in The larger FM, fully = 
your company. automatic, can fold up - Name I 
to 19,000 sheets an hour. - | 
Address 

Use of clerical labor to hand-post aa 
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Filing 
Problems 
In Your 

Business ? 





Then get the new R-Kive File—lightweight, 
portable, with many uses in office 
and home. Either letter or legal size 
folders fit in this one file. Strong 
corrugated fibre board with handy “tote” 
openings front, side and rear for 
easy handling. Read-at-a-glance index 


area. Attractive, fade-proof finish. 


RKive FILE 


2 i $2 


Postpaid 








Write For Additional Information 


BANKERS BOX CO., 


2607 North 25th Ave. Franklin Park, Ill. 








Multiplex 


Presentation Panels 
for * Sales meetings 

¢ Advertsing presentations 

¢ Classrooms and libraries 

° » Retail display of flat goods 


Mult steel-tramed panels have thumb- 
a ( board Eilers. sizes trom 18” x 21” CO 
18" x 96 oor, wall, and table models; ofhce 
furniture colors. Send for complete informa- 
eee ee 7 
| MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CO. | 
| 939-949 North 10th St St. Louis 1, Missour | 
' Please send literature on Presentation Panels | 
AOSTA RRA a , 
| | 
| 
S-58 _| 
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Savings Being Achieved in Office Operations 


About half the manufacturers in DR&MTs survey were able to achieve dollar sav- 


ings in their office operations last year. 


Savings were achieved by a variety of meas- 


ures (see text for examples), including stepped-up mechanization, better methods, 


and improved layout. 
work, were able to come up with larger savings. 


Here are the economies that are possible: 


Range of 
Savings 





Manufacturers, very large....... $10,000 
$350,000 
Manufacturers, large............ $5,000 
$329,000 
Manufacturers, medium-size..... $5,000 
$375,000 
Er eer $75,000- 
$6,200,000 
Insurance companies............ $10,000- 
$6,200,000 


Average 
Savings 


Insurance companies, much more deeply involved in paper- 





as per- 
centage Range of 
of total per- 
Average office centages of 
Savings expenses savings 
$100,000 4.2 1-17.5 
$ 47,500 5.0 1-33 
$ 13,000 5.0 1-30 
$100,000 2.5 1-10 
$275,000 10.0 I-11 





Justifying New Equipment Purchases 











































































































Here's the form used by B. F. Goodrich Company to make sure that newly 
purchased office machines will be put to good use. 
REQUEST FOR OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
5 Ext 
{i uipment F 
u and type ede Cj #1 ric as Non-Electric 
ake ze & Model arriage w umber of ba e 
wT e 4 » ‘ Pp wa 
« pmer S + e ar 
Vv a—_W cer al \ ar r j 
{ r a 4 ra = - me . 
(4) To as n sched “ww pr r mber pe r 
3 ms re re w many S per day m e 
Opera n 
S (5 * e 31er ng e ur w Uipmen - D a e 4 ~ e 
required pr ss r workload on € ~ r 
r manual methods y r ave ma 
r 3 y x wWOrer a ee r ar 
s er a 3 i-e w ne a r 
* (7) Lis rice of r sed F i pme 3 3 =" n 
4 NOWN 4 PH 
. 4 Feder Tax re $ 
Les is n f ar mr 
Less Tra n-Allowance 
4 ate a] Tax 
N ew € m 
machine re é é x Z 2i m™ y $a 1p r? é must appear " 
ALS orm De re re é é nd ap? 
Appr e M ate 
** Approve 4 
**Someone au rt e€ ex é nm an amount ne hOWN é 
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information that could be done on elec- 
tric office equipment. 

Allowing bad light and inefficient 
office layout to waste clerical man- 
hours. 

-]) Lack of coordination, planning, and 
cooperation among company depart- 
ments. 

Duplication in_ the preparation, 
processing, and filing of similar reports 
in various departments. 

Too large a supervisory staff in re- 
lation to total workforce. 

Acquisition of new equipment with- 
out proper advance study of actual 
needs. 

Use of poorly conceived or inade- 
quate standards for clerical work per- 
formance. 

T) Failure to set forth specific clerical 
responsibilities in job descriptions. 

[} Continued use of procedures origi- 
nally designed for a smaller volume of 
business. 

Continued use of old reports when 
better statements have been designed, 
Or preparation of reports that are inter- 
esting but not useful. 

Retention of filed material longer 
than needed. 

Letting machines remain idle through 
poor scheduling. 

Permitting supervisors to build un- 
necessarily large staffs in order to in- 
crease their own importance. 

Using more elaborate office equip- 
ment or machines than are actually re- 
quired for the job being done. 

[} Recopying and_ reclassifying§ the 
same information for reports that vary 
in Only minor details. 

Putting through piecemeal improve- 
ments without considering effect on sys- 
tems as a whole. 

Failure to coordinate paperwork 
flow between departments. 

Failure to review office operations 
regularly to prevent unnecessary or un- 
profitable work. 

‘} Failure to relate the cost of work 
performed to the result obtained, from 
the viewpoint of the effect on profits. 

Failure to centralize such services as 
mailing, reproduction processes, and 
stenographic pools. 

Lack of continuous programs for an- 
alysis of office procedures, forms, and 
records retention. 

[] Lack of proper coordination among 
clerks and other company departments. 
| Exhaustive checks for accuracy that 
cost more than potential errors. 

} Preparing reports that were con- 
ceived for a particular situation but 
which have since losi their purpose. 

[} Delegating responsibility for office 
operations without giving the manager 
the authority to carry out that responsi- 
bility effectively. 
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for an office 


Here’s the photocopyer you've been 
waiting for. Low in cost, high in effi- 
ciency, the new DRI-STAT ‘200’ is the 
first truly automatic office copy 
machine priced under $350. 


Look at these wonderfu! features: 
@ Will copy anything; if you can see it, 
the DRI-STAT ‘200’ can copy it. 


@ Makes copies in normal room light; 
no hoods or subdued light necessary. 


@ Handsome stainless steel-aluminum 
construction; no plastic parts. 


Ask for this informative, un- 
biased fact-folder, “‘Office 
Copy Machines and How to 
Choose the One to Suit Your 


Needs.”’ 
s 


Name 


STAT 








PEERLESS | °°" 


“se Street 





City 








copy machine 
...the all-automatic 
DRI-STAT ‘200’ 


e Easy to operate; anyone can make 
perfect copies after a few minutes’ 
instruction. 

@ Copies any original—opaque, trans- 
lucent, transparent—up to 9” wide 
in any length. 


AUTO-FEED, an exclusive, automatic 
paper feed is optional. Dri-Stat ‘200’ 
with Auto-Feed is $245. Also availabie 
is the Dri-Stat ‘400’ which copies 
_ materials up to 14” wide. 

—— 


DRI-STAT DIVISION — 
Peerless Photo Products, Inc. tie 
Shoreham, N. Y. 

Please send me your FREE folder, ‘Office 
Copy Machines and How to Choose the 
One to Suit Your Needs.’ 


I‘d like to see a FREE Demonstration. 


Title 


Zone State 
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HIGH, LOW & LAST, INC. 


Bullish on Columbia Ribbons & Carbons 


“On stock transactions no longer do we err, 
Because copies three and four no longer blurr,’’ said Low to High. 


“I’m high on Low,” said Last. ‘‘Ever since he teamed our 
business machines with Columbia Ribbons and Carbons!”’ 


* Trade-mark reg. U. S. pat. off 





RIBBONS & CARBONS 





COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MANUFACTURING CO., INC., GLEN COVE, NEW YORK 
90 
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THE OFFICE: A BETTER PLACE 
continued from page 67 


vey, top management is doing the ma- 
jor planning. And when planning is done 
at lower levels, both the initiative for 
office planning and the critical decisions 
(such as whether to buy wood or metal 
furniture) come from the top. The fol- 
lowing table sums up some specific sur- 
vey findings: 








bo 
Planning responsibility Pk ae 
Top management 23 
Middle management 
NS ee oe on a ws wie aaa 13 
ee 24 
Department heads ................ 10 
Special committees 
Planning committees .............. 1] 
Planning department managers...... 10 
Others 9 


Of course, the lines and division of 
responsibility are not always clear-cut, 
since many departments and individuals 
frequently share the planning. 

As the Wood Office Furniture In- 
stitute points out, many—if not most— 
offices function around a key or source 
document from which nearly all the 
other records are derived. In an insur- 
ance company, for example, the key 


OFFICE FACE-LIFTING 
PLANS FOR 1959 


C_) MANUFACTURERS MR NON-MANUFACTURERS 
AREA TO BE PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS 








IMPROVED PLANNING IMPROVEMENTS 
ge o 25 

ae a. Rite r 

BETTER DECOR 23% | 7 





BETTER LIGHTING 22% 


AIR ° 
CONDITIONING > 19% | 


15% 











ACOUSTICS 
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document is the policy application. In 
many other fields, it is the customer's 
order. 


Avoid bottlenecks 


Thus, the well-designed office will be 
laid out to channel the key documents 
and the papers derived from it safely 
and swiftly. The work must flow as di- 
rectly as possible, with no dams or 
leaks on the way. 

Kenneth H. Ripnen, president of Ken- 
neth Ripnen, Inc., office-building and 
office-layout planning architectural con- 
cern, says, “The office building, unlike 
the school, hospital, and place of wor- 
ship, must have an interior that remains 
completely flexible so that normal ex- 
pansion and contraction of office organ- 
izations can be accommodated without 
major alterations.” Ripnen suggests 
that the office building of the future be 
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EXTERIOR reflects streamlined inside 


efficiency of Steelcase, Inc.'s new plant 


and office building. Forty-acre site features a nearby aixpart and ample parking facilities. 


In a recently constructed building, 


one company emphasizes..... 


Six Areas for Office Cost Cutting 


IN ITS NEW quarter-mile-long factory 
and administration building in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Steelcase, Inc., steel desk 
manufacturer, focused on six potential 
cost-saving areas that may serve as a 


management checklist for any office 
improvement program: 

1. Lower maintenance. This is 
achieved by the use of vinyl asbestos 


floor tile, durable wall paint, and wash- 
able plastic-coated fabrics on wall sur- 
faces susceptible to soil and abuse. Ter- 
razzo flooring is used in the lobby,.en- 
trance areas, and stairways. 

2. Increased flexibility. Steelcase has 
installed its own _ flexible furniture, 
which is composed of completely inter- 


changeable parts, and which permits 
changes with little cost in labor time 


and parts. 
3. Better space utilization. [he com- 
pany has provided more top surface and 


more under storage space. Each em- 


ployee has an unobstructed view of the 
general office, and the receptionist, seat- 
ed at a raised desk, is able to see the 
entire floor. 

4. Correct lighting. To reduce worker 
eyestrain, 90-foot-candle illumination is 
provided for every work station. Lumi- 
nous ceilings prevent intensive glare or 
dark spots. 

5. Soundproofing. All potential noise- 
producing areas are 
Baffled ceiling units in 
noise potential also help to 
sound. 

6. Planned color. According to the 
company, the colorful furniture and 
decor reduce expensive employee turn- 
over and attract new employees. Soft 
basic colors predominate in the offices 
and “sky glare” is minimized by the 
low placement of windows. 

Construction costs for the office area: 
$12.55 per square foot. 


sound-deadened. 
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GENERAL OFFICE AREA occupies /8,000 square 
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total 50,000 
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can Increase your 
present filing capacity 
by almost 200%0! 


OVER 4.000 VISI-SHELF Americas First and Foremost Shelf 









INSTALLATIONS IN ALL Filing System with 
PHASES FF AMERICAN 
BUSINESS SINCE ITS more 


INTRODUCTION A 


FEW YEARS FILING CAPACITY 





more 
RECORD PROTEC 
TION — f 


Broadway, Dept. D-9 
‘tion York 7, N. Y. 


VISI-SHELF .,.. 
F | 


LE, INC. 
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How’s your 
letterhead ? 


(;et VOuI Iree copy of our useful b nure 
Letterhead Logi Then, turn to the 
check list used by experts to yauge 
pers rhe ad effectiveness Set ror our- 
self how youl letterhead rates If the 
tests show room for improve! 
HILL’ 4 years of specialized ex- 
perience Is at vé r disposal 

Lea how “HILL craftsmanship cat 
crente r 1 ] ietter! ead ul i iy 
proud lal 1 fects 
thie é | S aiit i! Stig 
f ou n i ~ ica le- 
signed letterhe iles 

e? ~ N ¢ 


lf its worth seeing, put if ona Hill 


r. o. H. HILL, inc. 


270 (D-0126) Lafayette Street 
New York 12, New York 
Attached is a sample of our Letterhead 


We use = pe Please 
send me my free copy of Letterhead Logic. 


sr yeor 


NAME 

COMPANY _ cenit 
ADDRESS tiation’ 
CITY ZONE 

STATE _ 


Fine Letterheads 





ond Business Cards Since 1914 
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Wiitson & Co., Chicago, It!!. 


Do Your Storage 
Files “Stack Up” To 


STAXONSTEEL 


TRANSFER FILES? 


You too can save money, valuable floor space 
ond increase record storage efficiency with a 
STAXONSTEEL installation. This unique file 
builds its own steel framework as you stack 
them to any height, side by side, conserving 
all space. Sturdy fibre-boord files with steel 
framework, modern meta! drawer pulls, at- 
tractive Bankers Gray fode-proof finish—your 
best solution to record stor- 

ege problems. In five stock 

sizes: Lego! Letter, 
Check, Tab Cord and 
Freight Bill. 


2 for $10.70 
LETTER size 
PREPAID 

Slightly Higher in the West 





gERS Write for Additional Information 


oe BANKERS BOX CO. Dept. 08-91 


2605 North 25th Ave., Franklin Park, Hil. 





How To Get Things Done 


Better And Faster 





BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


Gives Graphic Picture—Saves Time, Saves 


Money, Prevents Errors 


Cards, Snap in Grooves 


Ideal for Production, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 


Traffic, 


Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 


Over 250,000 in use. 
Full price $4950 with cards 


24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. D-200 


Without Obligation 
Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


55 West 42nd Street © New York 36, N. Y. 
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Simple to operate — Type or Write on 


Inventory, 








WITH FLUORESCENT LAMPS, higher lighting levels can be achieved without adding t 
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the heat problem. This office is lighted to a level ten times as bright as the average office. 


Office Lighting: 


More Brightness at Lower Cost 


“LIGHTING LEVELS in use tend to 
double about every ten to fifteen years,” 
General Electric's Will Fisher told 
DR&MI at a recent round-table con- 
ference. “Although 50-foot-candle in- 
stallations were common a decade and 
a half ago, I think we are in the 100- 
foot-candle era now.” 

The trend toward continually higher 
light levels has, in part, been made 
possible by fluorescent lamps, intro- 
duced on the market twenty years ago. 
Since then, the rated burning life of 
the 40-watt fluorescent lamp has been 
raised from 2,000 to 7,500 hours, and 
top efficiency has increased from 47 
lumens to 67 lumens (units of light 
produced), while the price has dropped 





a 
. 
ACCOUNTING OFFICE of Edison Electric 
Institute's new offices in New York City 
makes maximum use of lighting to deco- 
rate as well as illuminate. Wall colors help. 
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from $2.80 to $1.20. As a result, re- 
ports GE, the user gets twenty times as 
much light for his money as he did in 
1939, 

Increasingly, office lighting is being 
used to decorate as well as illuminate. 
According to G. J. Gillen, chairman of 
Edison Electric Institute’s commercial 
lighting committee, “Walls, furniture, 
even Venetian blind colors may be 
chosen to complement and enhance it.” 

Another authority, G. Luss, vice 


president and design director for De- 
signs for Business, Inc., foresees a con- 
tinuing trend to increased light from 
less visible sources in systems which 
can be automatically adjusted for each 
individual at his own work station. 





GLARE-PROOF ILLUMINATION is assisted 
by sound-absorbing baffles in tellers’ sec- 
tion of remodeled Franklin Society Federal 
Savings & Loan Association in New York. 


rm 
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constructed in “auditorium-type” de- 
sign, in which lighting, air conditioning, 
window modules, and column spans 
have no direct influence on the modu- 
lar furniture, partitions, or functional 
modules. 

According to Jules and Nathaniel 
Becker, partners of Becker & Becker 
Associates, industrial designers, “Space 
utilization requires intelligent analysis 
and handling of relationships—people 
to people, as well as people to paper or 
tools.” 


Furnishing the office 

Furniture manufacturers are giving 
the plant office a lift with colorful and 
specially designed modular furniture: 
steel desks, table tops, end panels, cre- 
denzas, drawers, storage cabinets, filing 
units, and other components. 

“To be truly outstanding,” says Don 
W. McClure, vice president of the Gen- 
eral Fireproofing Company in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, “office furniture must com- 
bine two basic ingredients—function and 
design.”” His company has been work- 
ing in conjunction with Reynolds Me- 
tals since 1956 on a new line of metal 
office furniture. The company states it 
is the only manufacturer now engaged 
in two-toned color anodizing of alum- 
inum on a production-line basis. 

Currently, work surfaces are breaking 
away from their traditional oblong 
shapes. Aside from the fairly common 
1-shapes that came in with modularity, 
desks are available in many geometric 
designs—including a pentagon-shaped 
desk for conferences. More common, 
too, are desks with increased storage 
facilities to keep the tops cleared for 
action and all work tools and papers 
orderly and ready for use. 


News in walls 


Walls and partitions are not only be- 
ing designed for greater flexibility, they 
are also being made of new materials 
and compositions. According to Pitts- 
burgh Corning Corp., glass blocks are 
now being used in patterns with ceramic 
tile inserts to provide what it terms a 
‘tapestry of light” effect. 

Clear glass is also being used for 
walls. In its new electronics plant in 
suburban Milwaukee, Wis., the Square 
D Company has a glass wall running the 
full length of the office. 

Radiant heat curtain walls are anoth- 
er possibility for the office. One produ- 
cer, Bettinger Corp. of Waltham, Mass., 
states that they not only make possible 
better heat and humidity control anc 
quicker and more uniform heat, but if 
used in new office construction can re- 
duce initial cost by at least 25 per cent. 

While frankly designed to promote 
the sale of specific products, some trade 
groups are making useful contributions 
to better office design. The Executive 

















OXFORD PENDAFLEX: 
Hanging Folders make 
top and bottom drawer 
filing SASY FP is takes « tot of digging to get at old 


style filing fol lees. jumb led in the 
difficult top and bettons drawers. 

But when folders are Oxford Pendaflex, 
file clerks have no trouble. 

These remarkable hanging-sliding folders 
publish their identity, and offer their con- 
tents instantly in any drawer. 

File clerks can forget follower blocks, 
two-handed opening of working space, shov- 
ing papers down into place. The time and 
effort saved results in lower payroll cost, 
~ an end to most misfiling, and a records 
department geared for service rather than 
delay. 

Oxford Filing Supply Company, Inc. 
Garden City, New York 
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OXFORD FILING SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 1] 
2-93 Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. | 


fy rad Please send free “File Analysis Sheet’ and 
J Oxford Pendaflex Catalog. 
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MORRIS SAFE-T-SET 


Smoothest writing pen and 
ink set. Can’t leak or spill. 
Holds 2 full oz., easy to fill. 


Sa 





MORRIS MEMO HOLDERS 
Keeps memos neat and 
handy. With or without bail 
point pen attached. 








MORRISHARP ELECTRIC’ 
PENCIL SHARPENER . 

Starts automatically. Stops ) 
when pencil is perfectly 
Med.., fine, ex. 
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MORRIS ASH TRAY 
Big, sales-meeting size, with 
removable giass liner. © 







MORRIS PHONE REST 


Frees both hands. Easily 
attached and adjusted. Fits all 
phones — either shoulder. 





MORRIS TRAYS — 

LETTER & LEGAL 

Rear suspension gives easy 
access. Stack to any 

desired beicht. ) 
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Ask your stationer for these 
MODERN DESK TOP ACCESSORIES 


BERT M. 


Dept. A, 8651 WEST THIRD STREET, LOS ANGELES 48, CALIF. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. Write today for the Bert M. Morris Co. 1958 
catalog of modern desk top equipment. You will find it a big help in your 
office planning. 
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Furniture Guild—an organization of fur- 
niture makers, designers, and dealers— 
believes that furniture and color schemes 
are frequently an irritant. “Some of- 
fices,”’ says the Guild’s director, George 
W. Reinoehl, “are so drab, a business 
man can do absolutely nothing all day 
and still go home tired.” 


Conditioning for comfort 


In a Minneapolis-Honeywell Regula- 
tor study of air conditioning costs, in 
which the Carrier Corp. assisted, it was 
found that the annual per-square-foot 
cost of Owning and operating an air 
conditioning system was 56 cents for a 
new office building and 68 cents for an 
existing building. While no _ scientific 
Studies are available to indicate how 
much worker efficiency and productivity 


increased after the installation of air 
conditioning, Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Vice President John E. Haines cites 
two instances where the increase has 
been substantial: 

® John Hardy & Son, nylon hosiery 
manufacturers in Pulaski, Tenn., re- 


ported a 29 per cent increase in produc- 
tion after installing air conditioning. 
And knitting machine maintenance costs 
dropped 80 per cent. 

@ Detroit Edison Company found that 
5,008 manhours were needed for 8,988 
work units, prior to the _ installation 
of air conditioning in its drafting room. 
After installation, 10,474 work units 
took 3,872 manhours—a 51 per cent 
increase in efficiency. 


The experts speak up 


To sum up some of the more recent 
and important trends in the improve- 
ment of the office environment, here 
is a sampling of views given DR&MI by 
participants in two round-table con- 
ferences held in Cleveland and New 
York: 

@ “Machines affect a group of em- 
ployees in an office, but the environ- 
ment—the furniture, the chairs they sit 
in, and the desks they work at—affects 
everybody. And that environment and 
the work tools provided make a great 
difference in what you get out of peo- 
ple,” says Cliff Boyce of Steelcase, Inc. 

“One of the things that we stress fre- 
quently to our customers,” he adds, “‘is 
that you can move into an office or 
remodel it today, and a month or a 
year from now you are going to run 
into situations that require changes. 
You have got to have equipment that Is 
flexible to meet those changes, such as 
movable walls or flexible furniture.” 
@ “The use of glass was held back in 
many office buildings for years because 
management insisted on privacy. Glass 
does not give you sound control, but if 
you put clear glass in an office so that 
the people outside can see who Is inside, 
and the people inside can look outside 
Modern 
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Globe -Wernicke Techniplan Partitions magically create efficient, attractive private and semi-private 
offices, a proven technique for increasing employee work output. Techniplan Partitions are space-engineered, modular metal 
units. They can be installed overnight with ordinary tools. No alteration of your lighting, air conditioning or other existing 
facilities is necessary. Free-standing Techniplan Partitions can just as easily and quickly be re-arranged to suit changing require- 


ments. They are never obsolete. There is no simpler, faster or more economical way to increase your off 


ice productivity than 
installing Globe-Wernicke Techniplan Partitions. Their tremendous acceptance is endorsed by the thousands of installations in 
every type of business. Why not call the G/W dealer™ in your city today? He will be happy to demonstrate the many outstand- 


ing features, a few of which are illustrated below, of Techniplan Partitions — or write for complete information to Dept. C-9 


Globe-Wernicke 


makes business 


a pleasure 





Techniplan partitions, 
available in 8 widths, 
4 heights—up to 84”, 
interlock to form free- 
standing sections, 


Techniplan metal par- 
titions are available 
with glass (transparent 
or translucent), meta! or 
acoustical panels. 


Techniplan panels and 
posts have provisions 
for concealed wiring 
ond electrical outlets 
and switches. 


Technipian portitions 
have open base; can 
be converted to closed 
base with snap-in, 
snap-out base panels. 


Sigoee-Weemiec g 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. ¢ CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 





* Dealers listed in Yellow Pages under “Office Furniture” 








When you select your computer... 





Philco Zzantac* $2000 available now 


Transae is the world’s fastest commercially available large-scale data process- —_ e World's Fastest Data Processing System 


' Pp LP , {}= cy & monte ~ ; P — o» i 
ing system. Here is speed to solve the most difficult problems ... many e All-Transistor—Most Reliable 


times faster than any other system on the market. And greater speed means Scientific and Business Computer 
oTre T¢ (alias iTV. 2 O 
ereater Cap: e 3 to 5 Times The Capacity At No 
- . rong : » 4 I} “4 ee} raoyclte aye) ltd) , - ; .) OWA ' ; 
Retlore you decide on your data pt cre Ing \ tem. K Int fran ac S-ZUOU0U. Fytra Cost—the lowest Cost for your 
You ll discover that only Transaec gives you all-transistor reliability: Computation Dollar! 
occupies much less valuable Hoor space than conventional! systems; requires 
no expensive site preparation nor special air conditioning: lowest power con- a a ane 
sumption: least weight: it’s movable: AND, TRANSAC IS AVAILABLE NOW, unusual opportunities at 


)} ; 
bya i Fr aorir ’ radi yryr , 
} LLico fa” ( Pprlile (’é & 


PHILCO 


GOVERNMENT 
& INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


4706 Wissahickon Avenue 


; 
on sale or rental plans. 


Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania 











and see what is going on, everyone is 
a lot less interested in what is being 
said in there,” says Hugh Beckwith, 
E. Ff. Hauserman Company. 

@ “We are in the beginning of the era 
of prefabrication, greatly hastened by 
the acceptance of the curtain wall,” coe AIR SPEER pT 
according to Beckwith. “The products Tory Tee ee 
that are available for interior walls are 
substantially better than they were five 
or ten years ago. The cost of on-site 
labor is becoming such a_ substantial 
factor that people are trying to find 
ways to get it done in the factory rather 
than on the site. And the maintenance 
of any cinderblock or plaster wall is 
substantially higher over the years than 
the maintenance of a prefabricated prod- 
uct which has a baked enamel finish 
that is easily kept. A movable wa!!l can 
give management three things: (1) it 
can cut maintenance costs, which will 
improve profits; (2) it can give the 
employee an adequate and satisfactory 
environment; and (3) the wall can 
change when needs change, as they in- 
evitably will.” 

@ “The fundamental factor in deciding 
Or measuring whether an organization, 
an office, or any group is successful, is 
communications,” says Robert Gad, di- 
rector, Space Planning Division, Shaw 
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Kitchen for the office 
CURTAIN WALLS of vari-sized glass blocks, | 


mixed with ceramic tile inserts, give a Anvthing from a jigger of carrot Hundreds of companies like yours 
“tapestry of light” effe } 'ffuse liglh ae W ) ) 

as eect 4 id diffu e light juice to Welsh rarebit for eight can have installed Dwyer kitchens in 
evenly throughout the office working area. 


. | 


be quickly prepared right in your offices and employee rooms. For 
ofhce. Dwyer units like the “400™ entertaining customers... conter- 
Walker Company. “By and large, we shown above provide for every cull. encing thru the noon hour...coffee 
have failed to develop the facilities for nary need—electric range, sink, re- breaks or perhaps night shift meals. 
good communications at the lower level. frigerator (plenty of ice cubes) and The payoff in customer or employee 
One indication Ol this Is unnecessary food storage all neatly encased LT relations makes you wonder why 
walls, unnecessary partitions, unneces- ees Ciitien unin vou didn’t cet a Dwver long before! 
Sary divisions in an organization. I be- | 
lieve that most of the failures in com- 


pany communications, the lack of in- j i > wyer oe Corporation 


formation exchange, are due to the 
ae 2 : ith FREE CATALOG vives you full “hi 
continuing of compartmentation that Dept. 10-2589, Michigan City, indians 


tradition has demanded of the office.” eee Se ecomanncen span’ 

Like the American home, the office is 
trending toward casualness and _ in- 
creased comfort, a place that by its ba- 
sic design discourages slipshod or auto- 
cratic management and encourages pro- 
ductivity. —K.H. 


rn er 
Sf - | 2 N 
u L 


- a ct | Please send new catalog on Dwyer compact 
saving units for the factory as well as kitchens. 
the “400” for offices as illustrated. 
Models for apartments and hotels, Name 
too. Sizes from 39 width to 69". Address 


. . } 
Electric or gas. Mail coupon today City, State 
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H. J. Haughton, Vice President and Controller, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp 


“Moore forms help us Keep tab on costs” 


CONTROL GIVES JONES & LAUGHLIN PINPOINT ACCURACY IN BUDGETING 


To keep its customers, a steel company has to watch its costs. 
A new ‘costing system’ helps Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
make accurate forecasts of its costs, for planning and control. 

This calls for fast action in collecting costs at their 
source. Punched cards record vital statistics — many thou- 
sands of them — in supply. service, maintenance, wages, etc. 
An IBM 650 computes totals. They show on a Commodity 
Cost Sheet, a Moore continuous form. It is J & L’s control 
in print. 

The system speeds up planning, with room for correction 
when needed. Big decisions are based on fresh facts; little 


Build control with 


M 


RE BUSI 


ones become automatic. Helpful yardsticks measure results 
in all theaters of cost. 


Moore’s Automated Data Processing (ADP) can solve 
problems for the small business, too. And it doesn’t have 
to be costly. Whether it’s an entire system or a few pro- 
cedures, the Moore man can help plan the control you need. 
He’s listed in the telephone directory — or write the Moore 
othce nearest you. 


Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Denton, Texas; 


Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 offices and factories across 


SN 
U. S., Canada, Mexico, Caribbean, Central America. Mook’ 








AS MANY AS /0,000 orders a day can he handled through Republic Steel's new com- 


munications center that cuts order-processing time, from sales office to mill to one day. 


Getting Down to Cases 


Here are details on the profit results that companies 


are now achieving with the imaginative use of new equipment. 


Speeding Up 
Steel Orders 


To keep customers happy by turning 
incoming orders into outgoing ship- 
ments as quickly as possible, many com- 
panies are gearing their communications 
to the new equipment developed in the 
past few years. One of the most out- 
Standing of the new developments 1s 
the order-processing system completed 
recently at a cost of $1 million by Re- 
public Steel Corp. ($1.2 billion sales). 

Norman W. Foy, Republic Steel's 
vice president of sales, describes the new 
plan as the “fastest and most efficient 
system for handling customer orders and 
inquiries in any steel company.” It has 
involved a considerable updating of the 
company’s Teletype network (installed 
in 1937 and first of its kind in the steel 
industry) to link eight basic steel plants 
and key fabricating plants to district 
Sales offices and the general office in 
Cleveland. 

Now the Teletypewriters are 
vated by punched-paper tape, and a de- 
tailed and complete mill order form can 
be placed in the mill the day it Is re- 
ceived at a district sales office anywhere 
in the nation. Previously, it frequently 
took a week to get the order into sched- 
uling at a mill. 

The new system links district 
offices to three centrally located “‘serv- 
ice’ centers—in Cleveland, Chicago, 
and Massillon, Ohio——where customers’ 


acti- 


sales 
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inquiries are answered and incoming 
orders processed and scheduled to par- 
ticular producing mills. Each center 
handles different product groups. 

In each service center, order-proc- 
essers work together, clearing orders 
and assigning each to the mill that can 
fill it in the shortest time. Each team 
includes a metallurgist, a sales-order 
expert, and a mill-schedule specialist, 
and with this pool of technical knowl- 
edge quick decisions on incoming or- 
ders can be made. 

The detailed scheduling situation at 
each mill is consolidated into a total 
picture at each service center. However, 
such centralization in order handling 
calls for the very latest equipment. 

Added to the original Teletype net- 
work, which was expanded and made to 
provide automatic switching, were Tele- 
type machines with special keyboards 
to allow the duplication of the mill 
order form, shipping schedules, ship- 
ping notices, control records, and in- 
[he key to the system is the 
ability of the machines both to read and 
to generate punched-paper tape which 
can activate a battery of equipment 
trom billers to computers. 

When the order is first 
the sales offices, a tape is produced by 
the transmitting machine that sends the 
order to the service center. (This tape 
is stored for future use should the cus- 
tomer reorder the item.) When 
the machine at the service center 
ceives the order, another tape is 
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GIVE EACH CUSTOMER 
A" ersonal Secretary 


Be eae 





¥ 


eskretary 

The good will gift 
that keeps memos everyday 
each week for a full month. 


IN SIGHT — IN MIND 


A “TOP-OF-THE-DESK-GIFT” 
You'll Be Proud To Give. 
Luxuriously Book-Bound— 

® Looks Like Leather 

e Feels Like Leather 


opyY 


TAMPED ADC 





. . 
. . 
-3 oe * 


Twelve Month, 81''x11" Calendar Memo Sheets 
With Ample Space For Several Memos Each Day 


Deskretarny — HIGH IN VALUE, 
YET SO LOW IN PRICE 

YOU CAN REMEMBER EACH 

PERSON IN EVERY OFFICE FOR 
LESS THAN ONE DOLLAR. 


ASK FOR 
p CIRC 
FREE yystRAT™ VLA p 


TEST ON YOUR DESK 
SAMPLE PERSONALIZED WITH 
YOUR OWN NAME 
One Dollar Postpaid (Refundable) 


50 
70c 


100 
65c 


200 
62 


300 
60c 


500 
55¢ 


Quantity 25 
Price 75¢ 





CARCROSS COMPANY, INC. 


8 SECOND STREET — TAUNTON, MASS. 
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duced along with a paper copy of the 
HOW order form. This second tape is used to 
7°10 : . transmit the order to the proper mill, 
Empire Terminal Warehouse thane a third tape is produced and 
used to write shipping papers and, 
Dallas, Texas eventually, the customer's invoice. 

a ii ivi i NATE rT) A master tape for a regular customer 
- contains credit and traffic routing in- 
formation. This makes it possible to 
A rT) rc) Fe = it at, } a C3 simplity routines in these departments. 
Since various types of equipment are 
BOTTLE NJ ~ C K activated by the paper tave, the com- 
pany avo:ds the errors that might creep 
in with consiant copying of order in- 
OF MULTIPLE SHIPMENTS formation by clerks in sales, order proc- 
essing, scheduling, shipping, and ac- 
STEN-C-LABLS counts receivable. In addition, dupli- 
cation of work is avoided, and various 
TYPED ON special analyses of sales information 
ROYAL can be quickly produced for manage- 

ment decision making. 
ROBOMASTER The streamlining provided by the new 
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INCREASE system has resulted in a single new 

Scteanaidee demain basic form for sales, order, and billing 
Sarees Se functions. This has replaced 33 different 

EFFICIENCY forms in use until a few months ago. 


Edwin C. Mausz, who headed a com- 
pany committee that researched and in- 
stalled the new system, says, “A major 
job was to integrate the new system into 
Our Operations without disrupting nor- 
mal service.” This required a major 
educational program for employees, in- 
ease | ss ileal sais 
Addressing continuous form Sten-C-Labls as a by-product of aaa ee ene 
typing bills of lading at Empire Terminal Warehouse, ee 
has stepped up efficiency 50°% in their shipping room operation. 
Costly errors are reduced because address is typed only once. 
Time-consuming filing of cut-out stencil boards is eliminated. Automated Routines 
Each Sten-C-Labl is used with simple applicator to imprint im Parcheat 
as many labels, tags or direct to carton as shipment requires 1 renasing 
... then it is thrown away. 


0% 


Opercstor typing bills of lading on “master™ 
mochine with continuous form Sten-C-lobi in 
"second’’ machine. 
Imprinting direct to PANL-LABL on carton 
with Sten-C-Lab!l Applicator. 





* How integrated data processing can 
THERE'S A STEN-C-LABL TO FIT EVERY MULTIPLE SHIPPING NEED cut paperwork costs while speeding in- 
formation along more accurately is 
demonstrated at the Clark Equipment 
Company, Buchanan, Mich. ($143 mil- 


These three basic styles are available in a large number of differ- 
ent sizes as well as in continuous forms for separate writing. 




































































lion sales). The improved system 1s cen- 
sme TO , 
tee ets tered around the purchasing department 
P —ar operating area generally neglected 
so far in industry's efforts to take ad- 
Blank STEN-C-LABL to im- | 0 Ia : 
print on gummed labels, Stock "Ship To” STEN-C- vantage of IDP. (Most IDP has been 





PANL- j — , . | 
fags or L-LABLS nsepee Po ga inscithili da aeaitahd applied to order-processing and invoic- 
STEN-C-LABL includes 


your name and address ing routines. ) 


—direct to carton. The new system uses punched-paper 
5 MINUTES OF YOUR TIME in checking your multiple shipping pro- tape. punched cards, and automatic 
cedures may save you thousands of dollars. equipment to ease the increased work- 


load (Clark’s volume has nearly dou- 


| 
| bled in the past few years). John G. 
STEN Ge BAGEL, Inc. ae Mack, vice president in charge of pur- 
vs Sr ee ee | chasing, says that a few months after 
Please send me FREE Brochure on saving with | . o ! : 
STEN-C-LABLS installation the company was able to: 


@ Reduce errors inherent in the man- 
ual handling of data. 

Se @ Obtain information on the status of 
orders and shipments much faster. 





EO OO ETT A 











Address___ tetas . 
@ Expand the volume of purchasing 
ay ______—_—_—_—_———Siate work accomplished with little increase 


in the clerical staff. 

| @ Obtain more easily data needed for 
TODAY! | production control and cost accounting. 
To see how the new system now 








*Registered U.S. Pat. Off. The term STEN-C-LABL is the trademark and exclusive property of 
STEN-C-LABL, Inc. All STEN-C-LABLS are manufactured exclusively by STEN-C-LABL, Inc., MAIL 
St. Paul, Minn. under U.S. Pat. No. 2,771,026. Other patents pending. 
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It used to play music... now it writes your letters! 


Auto-typist record ‘‘memory” roll 
operates the typewriter 
to write personalized letters 
... by automation! 


Remember the player piano and 
how it played music as if by 
magic? It was the roll with its 
perforations that played the 
notes. Similarly, Auto-typist's pa- 
per record “memory roll... heart 
of the Auto-typist...“plays” the 
keys on the typewriter to write 


your letters... automatically and 





accurately! Auto-t pist elimi- 
nates routine typing and dicta- 
tion. and is the answer to any vol- 


ume repetitive correspondence 


problem. 

Auto-typist can be used with 
any standard model typewriter, 
and one person can produce 100 
to 125 letters a day. ..oto4 times 
normal manual typing output! 
And, it’s so simple ... precom- 
posed numbered letters or para- 
graphs are perforated on the 
paper record memory roll, which 


Send coupon for full information, 
and get your free copy of the new booklet, 
~ 60 Best Business Letters” to help you with your 


correspondence. Covers all types of business. 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER COMPANY «+ 2323 NORTH PULASKI ROAD « CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
MANUFACTURERS OF AUTO-TYPIST, COPY-TYPIST AND CABLE-TYPIST 
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will store up to 250 lines of copy. 
Letters or paragraphs are num- 
bered to correspond to push- 
buttons, then Auto-typist 
automatically picks them out and 
types them perfectly! Manual in- 
sertions can be made at any time. 
See how Auto-typist can save you 


7 
money : 


Awito-tyPist 





American Automatic Typewriter Co. 

Dept ¢ 

2323 N. Pulaski Road, Chicago 39, Illinois 

Gent emen 

Please send me full information about Auto-typist and 
free booklet, ‘60 Best Business Letters 


.’ ; : to 
Zone State 
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the 
difference 

IS 
often. 

















The never-failing truly efficient filing system! _ 


“T can't find it” or “here it is’? One of the minor irritations in business is having to wait 
while the search is on for a file you need now! This can’t happen with the VarrapEx 
filing system. Finding is immediate, thanks to its scientifically designed color-code tabs. 
It's economical too because it offers unlimited file expansion without the costly waste of 
discarded indexes or laborious re-indexing. Write for details! 





Division of SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
Room 1960, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 





NAME & TITLE 
COMPANY 
STREET 











' 
i 
i 
i 
i 
Kindly send free booklet LBV802—‘‘Variadex”’. 
i 
! 
! 
I 
i 
| 
I 


ZONE___STATE 











1. What copy limitations, if any, does each produce my copies at lowest cost? « 4. Can 
type of machine have? « 2. 1s it important to anyone operate it? « 5. Which machine is 
copy everything? « 3. Which machine will the fastest for general office copying? 

The manual contains a test pattern which gives a true evaluation of all copying 
machines. Try the test pattern on your present copying machine. Then try it on 
Copease. See the difference: COPEASE COPIES EVERYTHING. Send for “THE 
TRUTH ABOUT OFFICE COPYING MACHINES" today: 


a aie i NE <2 Oe eee ee en mp 








Box 06 

| Distributors in Principal COPEASE CORPORATION - 

| Cities. Regional Offices: 425 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y | 
Gentlemen: Please send me a FREE copy of ‘THE TRUTH 

| New York, 425 Park Ave. ABOUT COPYING MACHINES”....[] | would like to havea | 
| Plaza 3-6692 3-day FREE trial of Copease in our own office—without 

; obligation....[ | | 

| Chicago, 228 WN. LaSalle St. ' | 

STate 2-1383 PU cintdbosdasds ccencecusans a re ee | 

| Los Angeles, 3671 Ww. Sixth ADDRESS ah 666666046 56.6% 6006.6. 605 O.OHO SFO OO49 5.6K 0 5 0O8ESESD OS OS 
I St., DUnkirk 5-288! GOS iscvincdcneeseseuneeenl iss dP ON ER <6 6ccsatimiataned 





works, let’s follow a purchase order 
through, step by step. In the past, cer- 
tain detailed information—the vendor’s 
name and address, the part number, the 
part description, specifications, and so 
on—had to be typed manually on the 
purchase order every time Clark bought 
something. Under the new system all 
the information is stored on two sepa- 
rate punched-paper .tapes—one_ con- 
taining the vendor information and the 
other the information about the part 
to be purchased. Typing is necessary 
only when Clark makes a purchase from 
a new supplier or buys a new part. 

When a Clark purchasing agent wants 
to order something, he has merely to 
remove from his file a small envelope 
containing the prepunched tape with 
all the information about the part to 
be purchased. The outside of the en- 
velope has space for the variable de- 
tails of the immediate purchase: quan- 
tity, delivery date, and the name of 
the supplier. 

When the order typist gets this en- 
velope, she pulls the tape on the sup- 
plier from her files and runs the two 
tapes through the Teletype transmitter 
(photo 1). Then she adds the variable 
details manually. Thus, the purchase or- 
der is prepared almost automatically. 

The transmitter sends the complete 
purchase order information to the re- 
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WHEN you consider expansion... 
... the most important 

investment you can make is in 


the creative ability of men. 
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your business 
stands on its records... 


sf 


point-of-use insulated units keep them safe from fire and rifling! 
Vital records can best be housed and protected right at point-of-use in insulated 
record containers from Remington Rand. There is a style available for every type 
of record — all certified by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., to protect contents 
from temperatures far in excess of those which would destroy paper in ordinary 
files. To learn the advantages of this low-cost equipment, send coupon today. 
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DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION . 
Room 1958, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. N_Y. 
Send free copy of SC782 “The Cost of Burned Records”. 
NAME _ ' 
COMPANY c 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE STATE : 
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Typical installation of Wassell Sig-Na-Lok visible cobineto—used ot a St. Louis 

Depot for an inventory of Army vehicles, planes and replacement parts — 
 meeneummenceemnnd 

Reduce Costs 

Prevent Losses 

Create Profits 





Signalled facts 
STAY FACTS 
with SIG-NA-LOK®° 


SIG-NA-LOK™ 
SIMPLIFIED 
INVENTORY CONTROL 


Prevent over stocks 






Pattutto 


Sig-Na-Lok visible control puts your inventory at your 
fingertips. Every fact needed for effective control is sig- 
nalled and the signals are locked until the facts change. 
In one complete record, you'll always know exactly what’s 
on hand and when to reorder. Take the guesswork out 
of inventory — switch to Sig-Na-Lok and you'll 


* Eliminate out of stocks ¢ Increase turnover ¢ Decrease costs — increase profits 





Creator of Effective Tools for Effective Management i Piecse send Free Bookle! on SIG-NALOK Simplifies | 

Phone Westport, Conn. CA 7-411] or write | nventory Contro! | 

| Nome 

NS) 1n ie) Le7 NS IVA NGO] MING | Compcny 4. 
ress 

Westport, Conn. ca REESE “yume DR 
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ceiving department and the tabulating 
department simultaneously, with infor- 
mation on quantity, price, and specifi- 
cations automatically edited out of the 
Units in these 
data and auto- 


tape going to receiving. 
departments receive the 
matically punch out new tapes. In the 
receiving department the punched tape 
is torn off and filed by purchase order 
number (photo 2). 

Meanwhile the original and copies of 
the hard-copy purchase order are sent 
on their way: the original to the vendor, 
copies to purchasing, accounting, pro- 
duction control. 

When the shipment arrives trom the 
vendor, the tape is taken from the files 
in the receiving department and placed 
on a Teletype sending unit. The actual 
quantity and the exact specifications of 
the goods received are manually typed 
in (photo after the goods are in- 
spected. This information is then picked 
up in both the tabulating and produc- 
tion control departments (photo 4). 

There are now two punched tapes in 
tabulating covering this particular pur- 
chase order—the original sent from 
purchasing and the new one from re- 
ceiving, reporting on the inspection of 
the incoming shipment. Previously, the 
tape from purchasing had been trans- 
lated into a punched card (a daily pro- 


» 


5) 


cedure) on a _ tape-to-card converter 
(photo 5). The cards are filed in an 
. S . vv } M 7 ¢€ if y 
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Today's high-speed business demands the most 
advanced business techniques. That's why 
“get-ahead” businessmen insist on Advanced 
Monro-Matic Calculators. At this minute more 
Monroe Calculators are at work on the desks 
of business than any other make. Today, 
Monro-Matic Calculators are being bought by 
top companies like these: 


GOOD7YEAR 


For the greatest savings, choose the world’s 
most advanced calculator... =) 


/ | 
See the MAN from MON ROE 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey | Ps for CALCULATING 


A DIVISION OF LITTON ENDUSERIES, ING ADDING « ACCOUNTING 


Offices for sales and service throughout the world _— DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 
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And there’s more than meets the 


eye. Here is a desk for a working a. ai a 
man...With everything at his fin- ; 
gertips...vet out of sight and out of ‘. ~~ = ie REG ore 


the way. Fitted to the busy execu- re -- 
tives exact work needs, it is one of és, 
hundreds of superb custom combi- 
nations possible with components 

’ ARISTOCRAT Moduiar Furniture. 


Division of SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
Room 1962, 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10. 


Please send a free copy of your 
Aristocrat folder (FF236) to: 





























f ARISTOCRAT name. — 
Vi - hy V i ae G re company ee 
or { or 7 r 
New York City : Ee 
Mr. Gr Le ition xg . nin ae . ~astt 
Society Ran rors 5, e <city zone___state _; | Open purchase order file. The receiving 





Write for Free Pocket-Form Samples. 


SIMPLEST SYSTEM YET! 





12”w, 5”h, 6”d 


Drawer Model Bi. 
for 40 Keys = 





department tape is now also transmuted 
into a punched card which makes com- 
parison of details much easier. Batches 
of open purchase-order cards can be 
run against batches of received-ship- 
ment cards through a collator (photo 
6) or matching machine. 

Batching and matching takes place 
twice weekly. Matched cards indicate 
that goods purchased have arrived at 
the plant and that the quantity received 
equals the quantity ordered. 

Purchase order cards for which mates 
cannot be found are returned to the 
open purchase order file for a future 


fits desk drawers and file cabinets return match with the next group of 
IMPROVE KE-MASTER SYSTEM also provides tor | '@ce!ved-shipment cards. 

capacities from 10 to 800 keys in Key Cards that do match are next run 
PIGGY-BACK Cabinets, Racks, Boards. See your local through tabulating equipment (photo 


CONTINUOUS 


POCKET-FORMS 





1.D.P. Tapes or Punched Cards slide in, 
slide out faster, easier, from handy 
side-opening Piggy-Back Pockets. Traveling 
on “mother’s” back, they cre easily 
filed, quickly found .. . protected 

from damage or loss. 


We can fit the pocket to your ‘‘rider’’... 
let it travel piggy-back on any copy in 
your sets of Continuous or Unit Forms. 


a el 


500 BITTNER S 


on 


ST. LOUIS 15. MO 





..Today! 





stationer, or write direct to Dept. D-9 


CUSHMAN & DENISON 
CARLSTADT, NEW JERSEY 
Record Controls 


skilled stof is 








prepored to 
study your office 
routines and 
ie co-ordinate 
your records 

system, recom- 
mending proper 
equipment and 
machines to 

do the best job. 


RECORD CONTROLS, INC. 
CHICAGO e 209 S. La Salle Street 








7) to make certain that all the specifica- 
tions have been met by the supplier. 
When everything matches, the receiving 
report card—which has served its pur- 
pose—is destroyed. 

The approved card is now filed to 
await the supplier’s invoice, which is, 
in turn, translated into punched-card 
language when it arrives. When these 
two match, the check to the supplier is 
written automatically. 

This streamlined purchasing proce- 
dure has enabled clerks to concentrate 
on trouble-shooting shipments that are 
missing instead of devoting most of 
their time to the repetitious handling of 
normal purchase orders. Major benefits 


Modern Industry 


















STENORETTE 


Dictating-Transcribing Miracle 


Dedllh 


w in use all over the 
11,500 STENORETTES now in u 
oe gts no wonder. STENORETTE costs 


bake 
half as much, does twice as much. You dicta 


and transcribe with the same unit. Magnetic 


tape allows up to 45 minutes of dictation, 
can be used over and over. Pushbutton 


correct... 
controls. Dictate... review ad . 
transcribe. ..all with a flick of your finger. 


Really portable! Works everywhere. 





WRITE FOR A FREE FOLDER 


$17 g>° 


Plus tax. Transcr! 
at slight extra cost. 


bing accessories 


* 






















ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER 


World's most advanced typewriter. 


The new star in the DeJUR office equipment 
family. The DeJUR-Triumph Electric’s 

light touch hastens work. Its print-like 

type comes out letter-perfect (and 

line perfect) every time. 


In speed, touch and range of performance, 
DeJUR-Triumph typewriters are expressly 
designed to surpass all others. 


Complete line of electrics, standards 
and portables. 


WRITE FOR A FREE FOLDER 







MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


: 

| 

AMERICA’S Dept. DR, DeJUR-Amsco Corporation | 
| 45-01 Northern Boulevard, Long Istand City 1, New York | 

FASTEST : : | would like to know more about the Stenorette [] and the Typewriter ( j 
GROWING 
*LINE OF Name Company ' = ! 
BUSINESS MACHINES l 
Address | 

! 

! 

ae | _zone_ State j 

* Registered Trademark © DeJUR;Amsco Corporation 1958 | 
' 
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CONTROL 


TOWER &<& 





KARDEX Systems give you instantly vis- 
tb/e tacts and figures for the control of 
virtually every business performance and 
function. A glance at KARDEX records 
and you know exactly what to do about 
what, and when! It’s easily the finest 
expression of visible recordkeeping. Clip 
and mail the coupon to get detailed infor- 
mation on KARDEX Systems. 


Remington. Fland. 
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Facts & Figures 
at SEE level 











ViIS‘BLE RECORD SYSTEM 


HGS 


Remington Rand, 

Room 1959, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 

Kindly send colorful informative 
booklet—"“Kardex Aristocrat” 
(KD829) 
Name & Title 
Company 
Street 
City Zone____ State 
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paperwork cost 


TOO HIGH? 


check 
VERSATILE 


FAST EASY 





CLEAN 
FAST 





‘ gs NO CHEMICALS 


Many offices are realizing sybstan- 
tial personnel savings. Maps, draw- 
ings, office forms and other graphic 
material are reproduced as a stencil, 
oftset master or single positive copy. 
“Push button” Stenafax allows the 
operator to do other work as this 
versatile machine operates and shuts 
itself off automatically. 


Write for full information — 
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Stenalax 
ECONOMICAL 





ELECTRONIC REPRODUCING EQUIPMENT 


TO OPERATE 





Ntenafax will make... 


mimeograph stencils 
for your own mimeograph equipment 


offset masters 

for your own offset equipment 
single positive copies 
for immediate use and filing 


TIMES FACSIMILE 


CORPORATION 
540 W. 58th St., New York 19 








have been in time saved and standardi- 
zation of methods. The preparation of 
purchase orders and the clouds of pa- 
perwork that trail along behind them 
in most purchasing operations have 
been cut considerably. The electrical 
transmission of information between de- 
partments is many times quicker than 
the previous method of intraplant mail. 
Mistakes can be spotted sooner and cor- 


rected before they snowball. 


These are the direct benefits. The 
company also points out that the new 
system has laid the groundwork for 
improving the efficiency of other Clark 
management functions. 

“We don't yet know all the applica- 
tions of these new tools,” says John 
Mack. “But we will find out. We knew 
from the beginning, however, that the 
purpose of our new machines was not 
the elimination of workers but the re- 
duction of work.” 

He warns, however, that not every 
company can profit from the use ol 
[DP in purchasing operations. “For one 
thing, the equipment is expensive and 
must be used extensively,” he points out. 
“And highly paid specialists are re- 
quired to organize and modify the 
office system because a minor change 
in procedure can mean a major change 
in programing.” 


But if a company faces a growing 
load of paperwork, ts willing to over- 
haul its systems completely to meet 


modern standards and to explore new 
applications of the latest equipment, the 
purchasing department can be a good 
place to introduce new methods. 


One Machine 
Does the Trick 


It is not always necessary to install 
a complete new system to make use of 
IDP. Just one machine, intelligently 
used, is bringing paperwork improve- 
ment to a medium-size manufacturer in 
the Midwest. 

Roots-Connersville Blower, a division 
of Dresser Industries, Inc., in Conners- 
ville, Ind., is a producer of blowers, 
vacuum pumps, and related equipment 
for defense and manufacturing facili- 
ties. It has about 600 employees. There 
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Oasis Hot’n Cold adds zip to happy coffee-breaks 


Yes, a Hot ’n Cold cuts coffee-break time using Oasis Hot ’n Colds to add tasty hos- 
50% ... pays for itself in months. pitality: Motels, beauty shops, auto dealers 
You end going out or sending out for coffee. and many others make customers and pros- 
There’s no more messy coffee-making, You pects happy with an Oasis Beverage Center. 
can stop costly coffee-break absenteeism 
overnight: Oasis 2-in-1 Hot ’n Colds near 


FREE BEVERAGE OFFER 


lif f’ a = = ~ } — = © 
t : From September 15 to December 105, 19098, 
7 


astv coffee-break ji alf the time— plus imate . ; 
‘ ' . cak mp ; —— you get a FREE Beverage Bonus with your 
‘ool water... an »w instant soft drinks. pans . 

cool ™ ind new insta sort — order for an Oasis Hot ’n Cold. Has 100 


work areas give employees all the 


In seconds, you have an Oasis coffee-break, packaged beverages— instant coffee, choco- 
Just pour instant beverage into the cup. Fill late, beef and chicken broth, instant soft 
with piping hot water from the Hot ’n Cold. drinks, Pream and sugar. AND 100 cups, 


Oasis aoe im 
Hot ’n Cold Stir—and you have super-delightful coffee, 100 spoons. Send coupon NOW. Get your 
with chocolate, or soups. It’s easy and fast. free beverage certificate and free booklet, 


refrigerated _ — , e 99 
compartment. AS anew service, hundreds of businesses are “How To Cut Coffee-Break Time In Half. 


[ae Gee eee ae em an Ga es Cn mm mm ee ee 


| THE EBCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
AS j <.. Dept 5-J, Columbus 13, Ohio 
Rush me free copy of ‘“‘How To Cut Coffee-Break Tim 


In Half’ plus my FREE BEVERAGE CERTIFICATE 


HOT 'N COLD WATER COOLERS name__ 


and standard coolers. Pressure company 
and bottle models. Sold everywhere... 
: address 
rented in many areas. 


Distributed in Canada by G. H. Wood & Co., Ltd. city 
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the DIZ AGVANCE in push-button filing ... files more cards in less space! 





NEw KARD-V 


Newly styled, superbly engineered, the 
1ew KARD-VEYER units offer the largest 
records stored for the floor 
used than ever before possible. 
Operator comfort and productivity is at 
its maximum 


up. with any 


number of 


space 


and reference is speeded 
tray delivered at 
the touch of a button in 2% 

Remington. Fland. 
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seconds. 


Push a button 
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Remington Rand 
Room 1961, 315 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, New York 


Kindly send new booklet LBV811 


name & title 
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pick S street 
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Collect faster, 
sell more — 
at one and 

, the same time... 





v VELOPE' 


nN Boor 
\Pote ated! 


wit aT: 


\NSTAL- 


cour°e 







Instal-Velope — the budger pay- 
ment combined coupon and envelope — adds extra 
convenience to budget payments...extra conven- 
rence that means exfra profits to you. Users offer 
proof positive that complete account information on 
each coupon speeds customer payments — shrinks 
bookkeeping and overhead costs. A different adver- 
ising message on each coupon sells, and keeps 
selling, your products all year long. Instal- Velope 
Coupon Books are conveniently packed in units of 
9-12-18 - 24. Try them. You'll collect faster, sell 
more — at one and the same time! 


Effective Tools for Effective Management 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC. 


Westport, Conn. 





Phone CA 7-4111 or send coupon For Free Sample 


i 

& Complete Details on Insta!-Velope. | 

| Name | 
Company 

Address | 

, City_- State ont 
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TEL-A-STORY COMMANDS 
ATTENTION! 






Gives Your Product 
A Colorful 
Moving Message 


That Sells 
DRAWS CONVENTION ~ 
CROWDS . The lel-A-Story 
PEPS uP POINT Automatic Projector 
OF SALE . will sell your prod- 
STIMULATES SALES uct using twelve 
MEETINGS oomm or 2” x 2” 

square transparen- 
cies on a 156 sq. in. picture screen. 
Copy changes automatically every six 
seconds. Economical to own and use. 


Ideal for any type product or service. 
Write Dept.-H 


for illustrated bri 
and prices 





chure 





TEL-A-STORY, INC. 
-523 Main Street, Davenport, 






lowa 





Introductory 
| Offer 





Electronically Welded Vinyt 


ZIPPER BRIEFCASE” 


You O.K. before detivery! 
it’s yours free! Order Teday! 


100 (12x16) “ofily $65.00 
ae We print trademark or name FREE | 
gold, silver or colors. 


American Thermoplastic Co 
425 ist Ave., y fab: 19,. Po. 


MOST, 





Choose above briefcase in Dright red or green 
or subdued Drown, tan, black or navy 














are fifteen major product groups, but 
hundreds of different sizes and size com- 
binations explode these to several hun- 
dred individual products. 

The reports thus required include 
monthly production cost reports by 
products (direct labor, manufacturing 
burden, direct sales) and monthly sales 
reports by salesmen by products sold 
(quota and sales). The resultant ac- 
counting jobs—cost and sales analyses 
—run to a volume of approximately 
2,000 items (punched cards) per day, 
Or approximately 42,000 items per 
month to be summarized into reports. 
In total, more than a half-million mar- 
ginal punched cards a year must be 
processed. 

The company recently installed a 
McBee Keysort tabulating punch to 
handle these jobs. One of the most im- 
portant results, according to controller 
G. A. Henry, is the speed with which 





gets fresher 


Ve 


A MIDWEST 


racts at lowe r 


MmManustacliure 


COSI with new CG UIP rteé nif. 


figures now reach top management. Pre- 
took until the tenth work- 
ing day of each month to provide man- 
agement with actual figures on produc- 
tion and costs for the preceding month. 
“Now,” says Mr. Henry, “we supply 
them with complete data by the fourth 
working day.” 

The machine is being 
keep a check on the annual 
sales. To make this forecast 
each salesman must meet a 
any of the salesmen can get an accu- 
rate check on how he stands at any 
time. The punched cards are run through 
the machine in taoree or four minutes 
to give the total amounts of his sales. 
Formerly, this would have required sev- 
eral hours work by a clerk, who would 
have had to check each individual en- 
try and tabulate the figures. Also, cumu- 
lative sales figures are taken and posted 
each day. 

“One of the major problems in in- 
dustry,” Mr. Henry states, “is that about 
35 per cent of the clerks are checking 


viously, it 


also used to 
iorecast ol 
accurate, 
quota and 
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Her trouble is only half over. . . 





She has come back—recovered from a mental disorder. 


But will the community “take” her back? 


This girl is no longer mentally sick. Her 
illness is over; she is back. But now—ready 
to take her place in the community —the 
question is will there be a place for her? 
A job? A home? A chance to lead a normal, 
useful life again? 

Many patients, discharged from mental 


hospitals, break down again, because they 


find rejection, antagonism, and prejudice 
everywhere they turn. 

Mental health associations are working to 
overcome such prejudice. To provide a warm 
welcome —for all returned mental patients. 
But they cannot accomplish this without 


(Jive to vour 


your help. Don't fail them. 


local mental health association. 


Remember—with your help the mentally ill can come back! 
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Can you afford 
not to attend? 


1958 NATIONAL 
BUSINESS 


This year more than ever before 
you should attend this important 
show .. . over 500 exhibits of the 
newest products and services. 


Here, under one roof, is a unique 
opportunity to get complete and 
authoritative answers to many 
oressing management problems 
about the modern office. See by 
comparison just how efficient 
your office is. Learn how it can 








SHOW 


supply you with new and better infor- 
mation for controlling operations... at 
lower costs. Find out how to gear your 
office to provide better and more up to 
date facts on sales, customers, inven- 
tories and shipments as well as a host 
of other new and valuable information 
that can have a significant effect on 
your profit and loss statement. 


The Coliseum, Columbus Circle, N.Y.C. Oct. 20th—-24th, 1-10 p.m. daily. 
For information and hotei reservations call Rudolph Lang, 530 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C., OXford 7-7142 





CUSTOM BUILT 
CASES 


for 
your 
business 





Ctymfic 


Building materials and a host of 
other products can be more effec- 
tively demonstrated from a custom- 


built Olympic case. We will be 
pleased to quote on quantity pro- 
duction of special cases produced 
from your specifications in tough, 
good-looking TOLEX viny] plastic. 
Send the coupon today for full 
information. 

(SR Cae RG UN oe 
OLYMPIC LUGGAGE CORPORATION 
Kane, Penna. 

Gentiemen 
Description of our product is enclosed. 
Please contact us at once. 
j NAME 
i COMPANY. 


ADDRESS _ 
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FILES 
ARE NO 





BLIND 
MAN’S BUFF 


| If it takes too long to locate the 

| papers you want ask your Sta- 

| tioner about the ACCO System. 
Accobind Folders, Accopress 
Binders and other Acco products 
Save time, save money, save loss. 
Made for every department of 
every business, 


| “ACCO BOUND PAPERS 
| ARE SAFE PAPERS’’ 


ACCO PRODUCTS 
Division of NATSER Corporation 
Ogdensburg e New York 
In Canada; Acco Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronto 


PLACE FOR... 























the work of other clerks. If this can be 
eliminated or lessened, there will be a 
consequent savings in time and a result- 
ing dollar savings which will end up on 
the profit side of the ledger. With the 


use of this machine we have cut the 
checking time tn half.” 

At present there is a card which 
shows the whole cost—direct labor. 


manufacturing overhead, and material 
costs. A card is now being designed to 
show variable costs by product lines and 
profit-volume ratios. 

If a company had a running daily 
volume of only 200 items, and therefore 
only some 4,000 per month, the same 
marginally punched cards could be used, 
but they could be processed more eco- 
nomically with adding machines or key 
driven calculators——since, at such a 
small-volume level, a higher degree of 
mechanization could not be justified. 

On the other hand, if daily volume 
were expanded to three or four times 
the present level—to 6,000 times and 
above—emanating from, perhaps, three 
different plant operations, one of two 
plans of increased sophistication would 
be falled for: 

1. Decentralized operation; that is, 
installation of a tabulating punch in 
each plant to process the volume at the 
point of origin and consolidate only 
the three sets of totals monthly at the 
home office from punched summary 
cards or tape. 

2. Centralized operation; that is, in- 
Stallation of tape-punching equipment 
at each plant to transmit the data daily 
by mailed tapes, or wire transmission, 
to the home office, where a small com- 
puter could consolidate and produce the 
required reports. 

Which of the two approaches should 
be adopted will normally be determined 
by a study of the particular conditions, 
to determine which plan provides lower 
Operating costs, quicker reports for both 
factory management and top executives, 
and more flexibility for sudden changes 
in daily volume 

It is important to note that in these 
three examples, the progression through 
three levels of mechanization is accom- 
plished without disrupting established 


procedures or policies. In other words, 





growth or expansion need not deter an 
orderly and profitable advance toward 
office automation if the basic plan is 
well thought out. 


Better Control 
of Production 


Unlike the shoemaker’s unshod off- 
spring, the offices of office equipment 
manufacturers are likely to show off 
the latest handiwork in their own line. 
Kleinschmidt Labora- 


For instance, 


DATA ON tiie progress of jobs in the shop 


are now transmitted within minutes to . 





. the produ tion control office and post- 
ed immediately on the scheduling boards. 


tories, Deerfield, Ill., a manufacturing 
division of Smith Corona-Marchant, 
Inc., 1S cutting reporting time consid- 
erably in its production control opera- 
tions with the use of its own equipment. 

By the use of punched-tape communi- 
cations, the company has reduced the 
time lapse between shop action and of- 
fice records from eight hours to fifteen 
minutes. Provided with information that 
reflects the actual shop situation, the 
production control department can spot 
potential trouble and increase the effi- 
ciency of machine loading. And the 
company claims that the new system 
does this at less cost than the “slip and 
messenger’ method it replaced. 

Here's how the new system works. 
Along with the job order that moves 
through each required work station in 
the shop goes a prepunched paper tape 
that identifies the job. At each dis- 
patcher’s desk there is a punched-tape 
transmitter linked to the printer-receiver 
in the production control office. 

When the job is completed at one 
work station, the dispatcher runs the 
job order tape through the transmitter, 
followed by another prepunched tape 
that describes the work that has been 
done. These two bits of information 
are received on the page printer in the 
production control office, where the 
latest information is posted on the pro- 
duction control board. 
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CONTACT PHOTOCOPY PRINTER-PROCESSOR 


copier that offers quality 
Here is a new photoc P ( q y | REMINGTON RAND 
prints faster and easier than ever before pos- | Room 1963, 315 Fourth Avenue, | 
ible. Any an make perfect copies of any-_ | ay Ee Sy ee 
es aaa a ¢ I — y Please send me a free copy of folder 
thing— anywhere! It’s called the TRANSCOPY P516 on the new TRANSCOPY Meteor. 
Meteor and users claim it’s as essential as a seit Dick | 
typewriter. If you run a business or institution | : 7 
you should know all about it. Write for free ! . 
literature! Remington 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION eee 
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VISUAL CONTROL PANELS 


Chart Action, Indicate Trends, Permit Comparison, Organize Facts 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC., Crozet, Virginia 
| Send us more information on Visual Control Panels. 


Complete flexibility with limit- 
less signalling and charting possi- 
bilities . .. Easily adapted to your 


individual record requirements. 
for oe records. 
Kind of record 








Lightweight panels contain 
clear plastic tubes which are | Company 
individually removable and may be 
shifted from one position to an- 
other .. . Clarity of tube provides ; Address 
full legibility of contents. | City Zone___ State 


| | | i 
pu We are interested in Acme Visible equipment 
| 


8-858 





| Attention____ 
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ROY T. HURLEY 


“More than 11,000 of our 19,000 employees 


are now buying U.S. Savings Bonds Regularly” 


“We are delighted to see the steady increase in the permits each of us to look forward to a bright, secure 
number of our people who are buying U.S. Savings future.” ROY T. HURLEY. Chairman and President. 
Bonds through the payroll plan. More than 59% of our Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
employees are now enrolled. Today there are more Payroll savers than ever before 

“To enjoy the benefits of peace and freedom, we must in peacetime. If employee participation in your Payroll 
provide for our own personal financial security and, at Savings Plan is less than 50% ... or if your e mplovees 


now do not have the opportunity to build for their 


the same time. create the power for peace through sup- 
future through the systematic purchi ise of U.S. Savings 


port of an ade qui ate defense program. SY stematic sav- 
ings nen the Savings Bond program will keep us Bonds, give your State Director an opportunity to help. 
Look him up in your phone book. Or write: Savings 
Bonds Division, U.S. Treasury Dept., Washington, D.C, 


ahead of any potential aggressor and help insure the 
soundness of an economic svstem which encourages and 
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New Horizons 


in Manning the Office 


THE WHITE COLLAR 
years past is almost as obsolete today 
as the old detachable white collar itself. 
Both the high stiff collar and the class 
that wore it have new, flexible replace- 
ments. 

The typical employee in an office 
area today is frequently a trained tech- 
nician. He doesn’t ply his trade with eye- 
shade and inkwell. More likely, he 
works through the media of circuitry, 
Boudot coding, magnetic drums, elec- 
tronic controls and computation. 

Not that all office people work at 
electronic machines—far from it. But 
the kind of person who survives in to- 
day’s variously automated offices is a 
far cry from his counterpart of 50 years 
ago. He is paid more commensurately 
with other employees, he is better edu- 
cated, more responsive to the needs of 
his firm, and more communicative with 
others. 

How does office work differ from 
that of a generation ago? Sometimes it 
is difficult to look back and imagine 
just what the boys with the black arm 
bands did. Generally, though, they pre- 
served history. They had nothing to 
say about what was going to happen. 

Nowadays, office people provide the 
information and controls not only for 
historical purposes but for decision 
making, both immediate and for the fu- 
ture. They analyze inventory positions, 
sales positions, shop loads, cash posi- 
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AUTOMATIC PLOTTING is 


are run through the 
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worker of 


tions. They predict capital goods needs, 
and, generally, supply guides for man- 
agement decisions. They use sophisti- 
cated machinery and methods to provide 
management with the _ information 
needed to run a complex operation. 


Run-of-the mill clerical work, of 
course, is still with us. The general 


clerical worker still survives, and prob- 
ably will for some time. But economists 
tell us that big industry is heading for 
still higher minimum wage rates—$3.50 
per hour minimum, including fringe 
benefits, has been seriously predicted 
for the near future. You just can't do 
$3.50 worth of work in an hour with 
a quill pen. Thus, the productive level 
of the office worker must of necessity 
increase. 


Management's nerve center 

Today management is beginning to 
recognize that office people of all types 
comprise the “central intelligence agen- 
cy” to which management's entire oper- 
ation must be attuned. That such recog- 
nition will grow seems certain; in fact, 
the office specialist probably now stands 
on the threshold of new achievements. 
And one of the “specialties” that this 
trend is bringing into increasing promi- 
nence is the office systems group. 

Specialists in one sense, systems peo- 
ple are at the same time generalists, 
helping to fit the pieces of the other 
specialists together into an integrated 





provided in IBM service bureaus. Data from punched cards 
Dataplotter and show up on graphs for quick decision makings 











| 69 Harvey St. 











Sell More 
Sell More 


Sell More 








Your Salesmen can INCREASE THEIR 
SELLING TIME 50% by Organizing 
Their Time More Effectively 


Recorday helps them: 


* Organize their time 
* Keep appointments * Keep promises 
* Work effectively * Follow through 
* Remember details * SELL MORE 


A complete 12-Month Memo System and 
Work Organizer With Leather Pocket 


Case— Designed Especially For Salesmen. 


Used By Many Leading Companies 


| Send Today IO! complete 12 month unit 
| on approval, complete details and quan- 
| tity 
vusaranteed., 


prices. Satisfaction unconditionally 


Dept. D-9 


Cambridge 40, Mass 


Please send the following Complete Recorday 
Units On Approval: 


With Black Morocco Case $10.50 
nweted With Deluxe Brown Case $8.50 
ceaees With Brown Pin Seal Case $6.50 
ee iwhewad tratinenibetinnsaaeos 
Company...-«e. 0 0666 66006006066600000666 64 
Address. eeeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee . 
SP cacscceceveseqnesonses MNO cocccesccs 
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Unimasters 


Coast to Coast Distribution 


MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. 
Brooklyn, New York 
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whole, tying in the contributions of Who Listens to Systems People? 
others, interrelating, proving out, elimi- 
: Percentage of systems groups reporting to - 
nating such specialized activity that 1S cialis ER Saee 
nol properly geared to the whole. Sys- Industry Vice presidents Controller Secretary Other 
tems work must operate on a manage- he | ee ee eee — es a 
ment level, for the pieces of the puzzle Manufacturing .............-+. 20 50 5 25 
must be fitted together from a vantage insurance and banking tp say . te 
: tam., ae Utilities | 24 34 5 37 

point taken above the jumble. Signifi- Retailing and wholesaling 34 28 13 25 
cantly, management is beginning tO Government | re a 17 >) 63 
recognize this and is expecting from a ee AS ae 75 4] 5 29 
systems people more in the way of 
organizational integrity in procedures, 
less spoon-feeding by systems people of 1930's and early 1940's. World War II It seems natural that systems people 
clever ways out of isolated problems. gave it tremendous impetus. Immedi- should have highest status in the in- 

Whether the systems man is to be-_ ately after the war, as American busi-- dustries where systems work has made 
come a universally indispensable super- ness prepared for the immediate let- the greatest gains. Yet it may be mislead- 
high-class administrative specialist (or down that didn’t come, there was a_ ing to pinpoint specific industries that 
generalist) remains to be seen. He, too, slackening in systems work growth. have reaped the greatest harvest of effec- 
stands at a threshold, and he as an Then in the early 1950's this new _ tive systems work. Actually, it is the 
individual does not always see his’ function began to move ahead. Today companies that recognize the need, re- 
opportunities in terms of the broad _ its stride is quickening. Of 36 compa- _ gardless of size or industry, which will 
approach. Where he does possess such nies surveyed in a recent University of gain the most from a good systems 
understanding, he is often hurried off Michigan study, over 60 per cent had group. 


By and large, the value of a systems 
unit isn’t confined to the lower echelons. 


their systems departments 


last five years. 


organized 
during the 


into a line management position. 
Systems work first operated as a re- 






cognized company activity in the late This same survey pointed up the fact Top management, too, often receives 
that in 50 per cent of the companies, direct and significant assistance from 





the systems department reported to top’ the systems group. 


Information developments in systems 


“ings on 7 : oan’ management. The balance of the com- Many companies have found that sys- 
Work an -rsonnel tren Wa rovided Dy ; : 
he —_ means hires My a tipaptnchan. panies had the departments reporting tems is a sound proving group for ad- 
Systems and Procedures Association mem- a“ | ae , wis 

7 ' cauiaad to the controller. The table above shows ditional first-line management respon- 
bers, Dar Tisdale, executive secretary of : “gant sgegers RRC . 
SPA, William C. Gill, Douglas Aircraft the results of a similar survey of 842 _ sibilities, sometimes in areas not closely 
Company. and Myron Higbee. Burrouchs companies made by the Systems and identified with systems work. 
Research Center Procedures Association in 1956. As systems work proves its value to 












. compare ROL*DEX with any other active 
record handling equipment...” 


ROL* DEX has all the features! 
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Record |Reference 
Rewriting ime 


No Electrical or 
Mechanical 
Servicing 
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Accessibility 


Type of 
Equipment 


ROL*DEX File 
File 
Rota File 
Visible File 


*limited to standard size forms as 5x3, 6x4 or 8x5 
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ROL*DEX rolls the records and the clerk: 
More speed, greater capacity, greater accessibility are the result. 


? 


1f you have active record handling in your operation, you should 
investigate ROL-DEX. Our systems experts will 


. 





be avaliable on your raquems {/ WaTSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 

| | Rol*Dex Division, Dept. D-1, Jamestown, New York i 
Rol*Dex Division # id like to know more about ROL*DEX record handling 
i equipment. 
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WATSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. elie 

— a company of specialist — | : el cn mais ‘. 
- Jamestown, New York : Lt we vain —— ull 
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With installation of one or more Friden 
Tape-Talk machines—each a “system” in 
itself —you can see the savings every hour! 





These machines process all kinds of office 
work, involving both numerals and words, 
automatically with punched paper tape. 
It’s a much simpler way of running an office 
than you have known. 

Friden promises this: In exact propor- 
tion to the degree of office automation you 
wish to achieve, Friden Tape-Talk machines 


ments and operator decisions; (2) Increase 
work volume output without increasing 
payroll costs or overtime; (3) End primary 
and compounded errors normally occurring 
in data recopying. 

The challenge of Friden Tape-Talk is big 
as your imagination— its application possi- 
bilities exactly suited to your needs. Get the 
facts now! Call your nearby Friden Man or 
write Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California 

sales, instruction, service throughout 


will (1) Eliminate need tor manual move- L.S. and the world. 





has the Sytewe 
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Automatic tape 
billing department in one desk 


S eloctadata® Automatic 


tape reader-selector-sorter 







Odad-Pumnch* 
Automatic code tape 


adding-listing machine 


SF hexourutir® Automatic tape 


writing-accounting machine 


f 3 @ 
KMULDE Automatic 


justifying type-composing machine 


Automatic tape 
transmitter-receiver 


Friden fully automatic Calculator 


Quitomatic Svyput - Output Machine 


Friden Natural Way 





The Thinking Machine 





Adding Machine 
of American Business 


Friden Mailroom Equipment 
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company management and becomes a 
component of management, it finds itself 
serving in other areas. 

Office equipment manufacturers have 
been aware for many years that despite 
the rapid advances of market research 
they frequently heavy odds in 
bringing Out new types and models of 
machines. As a their own 
companies, systems people have been 
able to point out to equipment produc- 
ers, as never before, the specific needs of 
their companies and their industry. 

In this connection the Systems and 
Procedures Association unofficially pro- 
vides an unusual service to equipment 
manufacturers. SPA members, through 
their contacts with people in other in- 
dustries, often come 
of equipment utilization that meet their 
own needs. This application usually ts 
fed back through sales representatives 
to the producer. 

At its annual meeting, SPA offers the 
equipment manufacturers the oppor- 
tunity to obtain additional feedback on 
the needs of business and industry dl- 
rectly from those responsible for the 
purchase for the 


face 


service to 


across instances 


and use of their pro- 
ducts. 
One ol 


produce rs der i\ ed 


the important items that the 
from the teedback 


from the systems people ts the evalua- 
tion made on their productivity claims. 


cost comparison studies using work 
measurement techniques, and so on, 
systems people evaluate the machines. 
While most of these evaluations are 
confidential, enough “unclassified” in- 
formation usually finds its way back 
to the producer for him to check his 
claims against the evaluation. 


HLiow Temporary Workers 


Can Fill 


THROUGHOUT THE RECENT busi- 
ness slowdown, one of the lucky lines 
that kept right on booming was the busi- 
ness of supplying temporary office help. 
As the upturn began to make itself felt 
in some sectors of the economy, some 
companies called on temporary workers 
rather than regular help to process the 
sudden upsurge in orders which they 
feared might not be permanent. By 
using temporary hel> a few weeks or 
months they could wait and see how 
the wind was really blowing, without 
experiencing any delay in getting the 
work out. 

[he volume of companies supplying 
temporary help has doubled in the last 
five years, is now $50 million annually, 
by a conservative estimate, and ts still 
growing at a rapid rate. 


the Gap 


much as 20 to 30 per cent of salaries 
for extra fringe benefits have been find- 
ing it difficult to attract qualified work- 
ers, the temporary agencies, which gen- 
erally provide only the minimum legally 
required fringes, have had no difficulty. 
Manpower, Inc., has a pool of upwards 
of 60,000 workers in cities around the 
country; Russell Kelly has 16,000; 
Workman Service, Inc., additional thou- 
sands. Office Temporaries, Inc., has 
15,000 in the New York Metropolitan 
area alone, and has filled a million jobs 
in the past fifteen years. 

It is mainly the savings on fringes 
that enables the agencies to pay rea- 
sonable rates and yet make a profit. The 
employees they supply are, of course, 
paid only when they work, and the 
agency handles all payroll costs and 
generally bills its clients at 20 per cent 
over the worker's rate. 


Where do they come from? 

How have the temporary agencies 
been able to find skilled office help dur- 
ing the postwar when many of 
the ablest personnel departments in the 
country have been having trouble on 
this score? There’s no magic to it. 
Many of the hundreds of thousands ot 
young women who marry and retire 
from the labor force each year when 
they have had just enough experience 


yYear>rs, 


feasibility studies, research, While many companies that pa¥ as to make them really valuable to their 
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Meet ALL Your Moving Requirements with 





THESE NORTH AMERICAN FEATURES SPEED YOUR MOVES, SAVE YOU MONEY! 
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Fieet of 2200 hi-capacity vans World's most modern fleet dis- Agents where you are—agents 
(drop-frames, straight frames, open patching system assures you where you're going—over 1100 in 
tops, and special large size doors) prompt pickup and delivery service. all—give you the famous North 
made for your goods and products. Shipments always under control. American “Follow-Thru" service, 


New Products Service delivers 
new home furnishings, appliances 
from production line to ovtiet or 
user—without crates. 


Carefully selected and trained 
moving technicians handle your 
products with care. Use of pads 
eliminates all need for crating. 
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LISTEN TO ALEX DREIER, 
" Van on the Go for the Van on 
the Go.” Sunday on Moni- 
tor. NBC Radio, 6:05 PM New 


York Time. 
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employers are in the market for tem- 
porary work a few years later. Home 
duties still prevent them from taking 
permanent jobs, but they are able to 
work steadily for a few weeks or months 
at a time or for a few days each week. 
And, of course, to many of these house- 
wives, security fringe benefits are rela- 
tively unimportant, since they are gen- 
erally covered by their husbands’ bene- 
fit plans. 

These women make up the main 
source of temporary workers, but there 
many people whose regular 
careers lie in other fields but who are 
willing and able to do straight office 
work at times. 

[he agencies are able to supply op- 
erators tor virtually all kinds of spe- 
cialized office equipment except elec- 
tronic computers. Most in demand, ot 
are such general workers as 
typists and file clerks. 


are also 


course, 


Using proxy bosses 

“Between jobs” executives and retired 
executives are available. For ex- 
ample, Office [femporaries few 
of the former who are keeping busy in 
bookkeeping departments, and several 
of the latter. Since this service makes 
a specialty of handling large group jobs 
that require a number of people at one 


also 


has ra | 


the executives valuable for this. In one 
case, a retired controller supervised 
clerical operations on a proxy battle. 
On several occasions he was able to 
replace the client company’s vice presi- 
dent, who would otherwise have had 
to make a number of flying trips to 
Chicago. 


High-quality help 

So plentiful are the qualified people 
who want temporary work, in fact, that 
the good agencies are able to be highly 
selective. Office Temporaries currently 
rejects about eight out of every ten 
applicants. It aims to supply not only 
people who can fall to and handle the 
work with a minimum of instruction but 
those who fit in personally as well. 

Why do many companies use tempor- 
ary office help? Because it is so easily 


available—no hiring cost, no fringe 
benefits to pay, no elaborate payroll 


operations (since the agency pays the 


workers and handles all deductions). 
Some concerns have, perhaps, hired 
temporary workers in order to put ofl 


needed expansion of the workforce too 
long. There is a definite place in the 
economy for them, although they can't 
be considered replacements tor perma- 
nent employees. 

[he jobs tor which temporary kelp ts 


@ Handling peak loads, which occur 
regularly at the end of every week or 
month, once every few months, or once 
a year. A force of temporary workers 
can produce a real saving in overtime 
costs here, even working in shifts around 
the clock under its Own supervisors to 
get the work out on time. 

@ Special one-time large-scale jobs— 
stock consumer surveys, proxy 
battles, special telephone solicitations, 
changeovers of filing systems, change- 
overs of bookkeeping operations to ma- 
chines or punch cards. More and more, 
the trend in group operations ts for the 
develop grotips that 
accustomed to working together on cer- 
tain jobs of this kind. 

@ Special promotions or celebrations. 
Actors and actresses temporarily “at 
liberty” welcome these jobs. A New 
York bank, for example, used several 
young attendant for 
its Santa Claus last year. (Along with 
them, the agency supplied a Santa with 
an authentic beard.) 

@ Filling in on any type of office work 
when an employee is away because ot 
Vacation. 

@ Occasional off-beat temporary 
workers act as the 
opening of a safe deposit box, for exam- 


ple. Or make special deliveries ol Valu- 


issues. 


agencies to are 


actresses as elves 


ilIness or 
iIObs - 


can witnesses to 





time, it often supplies not only the’ indicated may be classified into the able objects (many of the services bond 

workers but the supervisors, and finds following categories: all their workers). END 

North American Van Lines’ 
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i.Use North American’s **Wife-Approved” Moving and 


Storage for your Transferred Personnel. 


? 


on Schedule, Without Expensive, Bulky Crating. 


» High-Value Products Shipped Door to Door, Uncrated 
— No Disassembly or Reassembly. 


Exhibit Displays and Traveling Shows Moved Safely, 





Your local North American Van Lines Agent and 
Warehouseman is listed under "MOVERS" in the 
Yellow Pages 

. call him on any moving or storage problem—local, long 


distance. overseas. Or send coupon below. North American 


Van Lines, Ine.. World Headquarters, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


North American Van Lines Canada, Ltd.. Pickering. Ont. 


4. Relocation of Plants, Offices and Stores — Complete 


Service, Moving Desks, Files, Furniture, etc. 


>. World-Wide Moving Service via Land, Sea, Air. | | 
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When you inquire about our 
' Specialized Industrial Services, [_}] Have agent call 
ask your North American Van Lines f 
agent for one of these handy 
bags .. . “air-travel’’ size. = 
| COMPANY 
| ADDRESS 
. a * * = ma ei); | CITY 


ZIPPER CARRYING BAG! 


North American Van Lines, Inc. 
World Headquarters, Dept. DR-98, Ft. Wayne 1, Ind. 

Send me information on North American Specialized Industrial 
Services as checked below. This does not obligate usin any way. 
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CLEARLY 
agift 
that builds 
. business! 


The new Scripto VU-LIGHTER is the 
perfect prestige gift for your cus- 
tomers and prospects. Lightweight; 
beautifully trimmed in chrome. Your 
choice of colors. So inexpensive— 
especially in quantities of 25 or 
more. Unconditionally guaranteed! 


=e 


YOUR TRADEMARK, or a miniature 
of your product, will be inserted in the 
transparent VU-LIGHTER fuel reservoir. 
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For name of your focai distributor write: 


_ inc. 


Company, a Division of 
Box 4996, Atianta, Georgia 





Participants at 
Modern Office Feature Round Tables 





Executives from the office equipment industry and from corporations making major improve- 
ments in office operations met together with outside specialists at DR&M1 editorial round tables 
on new office trends and developments. Among the participants in these day-long sessions in 


Cleveland and New York were: 


William Aiken. ‘+ 
H. B. Maynard and Company, Inc. 
Joseph Anderson 
Dictaphone Corporation 
Rudolph M. Ashner . 
Werner Textile Consultants 
P. A. Barbee. sa 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Robert Bayless. ... ' 
Seaman & Company, Inc 
Hugh Beckwith. .. 
E. F. Hauserman Company 
William Biracree...... 
Smith Corona-Marchant, Inc 
Cliff Boyce... .. 
Steelcase, Inc. 
James Breen ; 
The Nationa! Cash Register Company 
W.H. Brush. 
The Atlantic Refining Company 
William Clark 
American Photocopy Equipment Company 
David Corkle...... 
Teletype Corporation 
Thomas M. Cox, Jr... 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
Howard Ellis... . 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
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William Ferguson 

Carborundum Company 
Jevrelad Ferry .......... 

Moore Business Forms. Inc 
Will Fisher........ 

General Electric Company 
Joseph H. Flather. . 

Smith, Kline & French Lab 
James Foley 

Remington Rand Divisi 
G. W. Forcade 


Underwood Corpora 


ratories 


Sperry Rand (¢ orporation 


Robert Gad 
Shaw-Walker Company 
Paul Ben Garrott 
Standard Register Company 
I. D. Hasselo 
Frank M. Knox Company 
Robert W. Hinck 
Wallace Clark & Company 
Thomas Johnson. . 
Ebasco Services, Inc 
Robert Lindgren 
Friden, Inc 
Jack Maloney... .. 
DeJUR-Amsco Corporation 
William Mawe. ‘ 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 
Samuel J. McCartney. . 
Thomas A Edison 
Electric 
R. F. Neuschel 
McKinsey & Company 
E. E. Plornondon | 
Internationa! Business Machines Corp 
A. J. Ross... 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co 
W. F. Schneider. . 
Sun Oil Company 
Maurice Stierer, Jr..... 
Globe-Wernicke Company 
Gene Stoney 
Diebold Inc 
C. B. Thompson 
Royal McBee Corporati 
George O. Vincent... e 
Western Union Telegraph Company 
Robert Walker. 
Robert Walker & Company 
James Wood 
Copease Corporation 
William Zechel. 


L areo Inc 
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THE MODERN OFFICE: Industry’s New Profit Frontier 


are available at 40 cents each, three for $1; additional copies at the same rate. | 


Readers’ Service Department 
DUN’S REVIEW and Modern Industry 
99 Church Street, New York 8, N.Y. 

















NEW MARKETING TWIST: COMPANY 
continued from page 47 


and polishing on various types of equip- 
ment. They left 200 problem projects 
with the company’s product engineering 
department at the show for working out 
later—certainly a distinctive way to 
bring the company in closer working re- 
lationship with its market. 

The various manufacturers’ exhibits 
covered a half-acre and numbered 54— 
virtually all the important makers of 
machinery using abrasive belts. 

Benefits to the machinery producers 
were many—they were presented with 
a free showcase and an avid audience 
for their equipment. Substantial orders 
were written up at the show for ma- 
chines ranging from air-driven hand 
tools to 11.5-ton giant grinders. 

And of course, these services to 
equipment producers bounce back to 
the benefit of B-M both directly and 
indirectly. First of all, the show creates 
a closer working partnership between 
the maker of the belts and the producers 










SPONSORS TRADE SHOW 


of the equipment on which the belts 
whirl and grind. The producers include 
B-M belts on their models and recom- 
mend them to customers. 

But the company doesn't press for 
such a guid pro quo from exhibitors at 
the show. Instead, as a spokesmen says, 
“Any effort—such as the show—that 
will boost the sales of abrasive belts in 
general will help us, for we are bound 
to get our share of the market.” 

The show has been helpful in pro- 
jecting the image of Behr-Manning as a 
company that is actively doing some- 
thing to stir up business for the entire 
industry. Says the sales manager of a 
grinding and polishing machinery manu- 
facturer: “After leaving Troy, I con- 
tinued on a sales trip for several weeks 
in the West. The show was the major 
subject of conversation everywhere. On 
my return, it was evident from orders 
and correspondence that the show was 
quite a business stimulant.” -T.K. 








Lines on Lines on Charts 


On charts, where sundry trends are plotted, 
Behold the solid line and dotted. 

See how they cling, then leave each other, 
Then intertwine, like child and mother. | 


The dotted leaps more than the solid, 
The latter being somewhat stolid. 

But also, from its lofty summit, 

The dotted’s sometimes seen to plummet. 


Bends down to help the daffy dotted 
And shortly afterwards has got it | 
And lifts it up, as by a tether, | 
And both lines slowly rise together. 








It may, in fact, hell-bent for zero, 

Crash through the solid line, our hero, | 
Whereon the solid, although split, | 
And hurt, and staggering a bit, | 


And thus we get, through dips and rallies, 
A diagram of peaks and valleys, 

And lines on charts, in many cases, 

When closely watched, cause lines on faces. 


—RICHARD ARMOUR 
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Eyeing 3 
new plant cite? 






The Texas Power & Light 
Company invites expanding in- 
dustry, large or small, to make 
use of the services of its staff of 
specialists—skilled and expert- 
enced in serving officers and 
executives of industrial corpo- 
rations. Without obligation, your 
particular location problems wil 
be carefully and thoroughly 
analyzed by those having broad 
knowledge of industry and facts 
pertaining to manpower, materi- 
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als, resources, finance and other 
important factors in Texas. 


















Booklet detailing plant location services 
sent on request, 
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International AVES :<--8 ... Trends and practices in overseas trade 


Organizing to Protect 
Your Profits Overseas 


ALEXANDER O. STANLEY 


You can broaden the span of your overseas operations and save tax dollars 


by following the formulas developed by international tax experts. 


WITHIN THE short space of seven 
years, American business investments 
abroad have doubled. They now amount 
to more than $24 billion, and in 1958 
something like $4 billion in fresh capi- 
tal may be added. And even if the rate 
of investment on overseas operations 
should be checked in the months ahead, 
this will only be an intermediate trend. 
The long view suggests further rapid ex- 
pansion in American operations abroad. 

Since the business of investing and 
employing capital overseas is a rather 
complicated one, however, considerable 
forward planning is essential. So is a 
thorough understanding of the different 
forms of organization possible. 

The factors that influence manage- 
ment to move productive facilities into 
specific areas overseas may be many, 
but mainly the decision to invest abroad 
stems from a desire to create and pro- 
tect profits from foreign sales. In de- 
ciding where and when to invest, man- 
agement now as always, considers the 
possibilities of the markets, the laws 
that affect business operations in the 
various countries, and the political 
trends. But lately it has begun to pay 
more attention to the tax attractions 
offered by a growing list of countries 
abroad. 

Betore seeking “tax havens” or 
“profit sanctuaries,” however, manage- 
ment would do well first to explore, in 
consultation with the company’s legal 
counsel, the tax exemptions and excep- 
tions that are available to internation- 
ally minded companies within the 
framework of the U.S. Internal Reve- 
nue Code. 
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A company can improve its tax po- 
sition on income derived from business 
abroad in one of two ways: (1) it can 
retain more income dollars after taxes; 
(2) it can postpone payment of U.S. 
taxes for an indefinite period, and so 
obtain more working capital for use 
abroad. 

Two cautions: First, the extent to 
which you can secure these advantages 
depends on your method of operation 
abroad as well as the form of organiza- 
tion used in your operations overseas. 
Second, if any notion of tax evasion 
rather than tax relief is impelling you 
to consider shifting some of your assets 
overseas, forget the whole idea. The 
U.S. tax code has plenty of barbs on 
which you can get hooked, and you can 
be sure that every business investment 
you make abroad will come _ under 
scrutiny of the Internal Revenue Service. 


Four basic types 

A blueprint for developing acceptable 
overseas Organizations actually exists 
within the U.S. Internal Revenue Code. 
While there are some variants, the fol- 
lowing are the four basic types that 
enable you to obtain immediate or 
eventual tax benefits. They are listed in 
random order, not in order of impor- 
tance, since individual circumstances 
will obviously dictate the type or com- 
bination of types most suitable for the 
individual company. 

TYPE A: U.S. corporation operating 
through branch(es) abroad. Least com- 
plicated to establish, this type also is 
least likely to provide tax advantages 
except in an indirect way. If overseas 
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losses develop during the formative 
years, they can be written off annually 
against profits developed by the U.S. 
parent. Then, once the operations start 
to make a profit, you can convert the 
branch into a tax-saving type of organi- 
zation. And there are other favorable 
factors. The legalities of closing a 
branch are usually less complicated 
than with other types of organizations. 
Also, there are investment guarantees 
against inconvertibility, expropriation, 
or war damage for U.S. corporations 
and their branches doing business 
abroad. These guarantees are available 
through the Export-Import Bank acting 
as agent for the International Coopera- 
tion Administration (see “Financing 
Your Overseas Business,” DR&MI, June 
1958). Also if the profits realized can- 
not be transferred to the parent corpo- 
ration because of blocked currencies, 
the U.S. tax on these earnings can be 
postponed. 


Some weak points 

But this type of organization also has 
some vulnerable spots: 
@ When you are ready to convert your 
operations from a foreign branch to a 
foreign subsidiary, you will have to ap- 
ply for a ruling from the Treasury De- 
partment to determine whether any U:S. 
tax will be levied on the transfer of 
assets. Favorable rulings are hard to get. 
@ While foreign taxes paid by an over- 
seas branch may be taken as a credit, a 
“per country limitation” places a ceiling 
on the amount. This can hurt if tax 
rates in any one country exceed the 
present 52 per cent corporate income 
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tax rate levied in the United States. 
@ The U.S. corporation § operating 
through a branch exposes itself to the 
jurisdiction of a foreign government. 
TYPE B: The Western Hemisphere 
Trade Corporation. This type of cor- 
porate structure, which ts available only 
to U.S. corporations, may be desirable 
if the company has substantial opera- 
tions in Latin America or Canada. To 
qualify, the corporation that 1s set up 
must derive 95 per cent of its gross 
income from sources Outside the United 
States but within the area of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, Bermuda excluded. 
And 90 per cent of that income must 
come from active conduct of trade or 
business—a term that does not cover 
royalties or dividends. 


The plus spots 

If the corporation qualifies, here are 
the tax advantages: 
@ The WHIC pays a U.S. income tax 
equal to slightly less than 22 per cent 
of the first $34,200 of its income, and 
approximately 38 per cent on the bal- 
ance. The over-all effect is a tax saving 
up to a ceiling of about 27 per cent. 
@ The parent corporation of a WHIC 
subsidiary is entitled to an 85 per cent 
deduction tor dividends received from 
the subsidiary. And while the remain- 
ing 15 per cent (of dividends) 1s tax- 
able, the maximum effective rate equals 
only 7.8 per cent (52 per cent of 15 
per cent). 
@ Like Type A, the WHIC can take 
credit, up to the “per country limita- 
tions,’ for foreign taxes paid out. 
@ The intercorporate dividend tax can 
be eliminated if the parent files a con- 
solidated return including the WHIC. 
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WORKERS ON THE 90,000-acre Firestone rubber plantations in 


Liberia setting out at sunrise to tap rubber trees. 





Moreover, the 2 per cent tax penalty 
on consolidated returns does not apply 
to the WHTC portion of net income. 
@ The WHTC can be liquidated under 
the “tax-free” provisions that apply to 
domestic subsidiaries. This exception 
applies even if (1) only cash is passed 
to the parent on completion of liquida- 
tion and (2) the amount exceeds the 
cost of the WHIC stock to the parent. 


The minus spots 


But there is also a debit side to the 
WHTC. Here are some of the liabilities: 
@ A corporation of this type must con- 
duct all its business within the Western 
Hemisphere. Obviously, if your over- 
seas operations extend to other areas, 
a separate corporate or branch struc- 
ture will have to be developed. 

@ All purchases must be made within 
the Western Hemisphere except “inci- 
dental” items. And “incidental” 
fined by the IRS as small and infre- 
quent. 

@ All sales must be made within the 
Western Hemisphere. Moreover, clear- 
cut passage of title (to goods sold) to 
buyers outside of the United States but 
within the designated hemisphere zone 
is a “must.” (The tax effect of such 
passage of title under sales contracts is 
a technical question, and best left to 
company counsel who. with proper 
guidance, can establish proper formulas 
for you.) 

@ All dealings between the parent and 
WHIC subsidiary should be conducted 
“at arm’s length,” as if each were a 
separate entity. Otherwise the Treasury 
Department may regard the WHIC as 
a mere agency, conduit, or branch of 
the parent. A particularly sensitive area 
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is the price structure on goods, mate- 
rials, or services supplied by the parent 
to the WHTC. These should carry a 
reasonable mark-up. And expenditures 
for advertising and related outlays 
should be assessed in fair proportion. 
Any effort to fatten profit margins of 
the WHTC at the expense of the parent 
would, in effect, constitute tax avoid- 
ance, and might, to some degree, affect 
favorable tax treatment of the WHTC. 
@ Like domestic corporations, the 
WHITC is vulnerable to a penalty sur- 
tax on unreasonable accumulations of 
earnings. ( But if it is necessary to retain 
a high percentage of overseas earnings 
for business reasons, special dispensa- 
tion is possible in special 
losses are sustained, the WHTC offers 
no immediate tax balm to its parent, 
such as is possible under Type A. 
TYPE C: The Section 931 corpora- 
tion—The S.931 is a domestic (U.S.) 
corporation which conducts the greater 
portion of its business within a US. 
“possession.” Specifically, 80 per cent 
Or more of gross income must be devel- 
oped within the U.S. “possession” and 
at least 5O per cent of it must be 
derived from the active conduct of 
trade or business. While this type of 
corporation has limited applicability, its 
advantages and drawbacks should be 
considered carefully. In general, tax reg- 
ulations treat the S.931 as though it 
were a foreign corporation. Here are the 
possible tax advantages: 
@ If the $.931 qualifies for exemption. 
its income from all sources outside the 
United States, including all U.S. posses- 
sions, 1s completely tax-free as far as 
the IRS is concerned, although it ts, of 
course, subject to taxes in effect within 
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Don't be surprised... but your 


OLD FREIGHT BILLS 
ARE WORTH 
MONEY! 
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One phase of our) 


business is to help you 


RECOVER FREIGHT 
OVERCHARGES 


You'd be amazed to know how many 
companies, large and small, unknow- 
ingly paid excessive freight costs. The 
carriers didn’t do it intentionally 
but it happened because of hurried 
classifications, unfamiliar personnel and 
category confusion for new products. 
Our business is to find these over- 
charges prove the claim and 
recover this money which is rightfully 
yours. Our service is effective—almost 
$1.000,000.00 has been recovered for our 
clients to date. 
HERE IS ALL YOU DO: It’s simple! 
Just pack up your freight bills for 
the past two years and send them 
to us 
WE will immediately place these 
bills through our extensive audit. 
If we find overcharges, these will 
be filed in your name. You receive 
a statement of all claims filed. 
THERE IS NO CHARGE for our au- 
diting service. You pay only 50% 
of the money we actually recover 
for you! 







Write, wire, phone or mail coupon today 


... NOW! 
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FREIGHT TRAFFIC BUREAU. INC. 


Nationwide Traffic Analysts 
1030 West Chicage Avenue o SEeley $-1044 


(hicago 22 


22. Illinois 
FREIGHT BILL PAYMENT SERVICE + 
TRACING SERVICE 


ROUTING SERVICE + 
* CLAIM SERVICE * YOUR TRAFFIC 
RIGHT HAND MAN 


RATE SERVICE 
MANAGER'S 























© Gentlemen: ® 
e ' , 
e | am sending you my freight bills for the past ® 
two years. Please audit them and report your @ 
e findings. There is no cost to me unless you ®@ 
@ find overcharges. If you do, | understand your @ 
@ charge is 50% of the money you recover. rs 
@ [) Please send more information. * 
© Nome. wn a 
7 Company - a 
e Address. - sia © 
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the U.S. possessions or any foreign 
country in which it does business. 
@ There is no tax ceiling, no tax pen- 
alty on income accumulation, except on 
that portion derived from U.S. sources. 
And this free accumulation clause ap- 
plies whether the S.931 capital shares 
are owned by individual shareholders 
or by a U.S. parent corporation. 
@ You can liquidate an S.931 corpo- 
ration tax-free without worrying about 
permissive rulings from the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 

But here are the negatives: 
@ Losses sustained by an S.931 are of 
no current tax benefit to the parent. 
@ “Foreign” taxes paid out by the 
S.931 may not be used as credit by the 
parent. 


Dividend problems 


@ Dividends can constitute a tax prob- 
lem. If they are paid to a parent corpo- 
ration, the 85 per cent deduction is dis- 
allowed and the parent is susceptible to 
full tax payment on them. The practice 
is to retain accumulated income within 
the S.931 corporation until it is liqui- 
dated and the transfer becomes tax-free. 
But, if intermittent dividends are de- 
sirable, then individual rather than cor- 
porate ownership of stock Is a tax 
“must.” Shareholders pay the full rates 
applicable to their income levels, but 
in some cases this may be lower than 
the corporate rate. Moreover, a larger 
surplus can be created and tapped for 
immediate business operations since 
earnings from foreign sources are not 
exposed to U.S. taxes. 

TYPE D: The foreign corporation. 
As a vehicle for conducting foreign 
business, the foretgn corporate subsidi- 
ary provides, in most cases, the greatest 
flexibility and tax-saving of any type 
available. Here, in capsule form, are 
the key features that can save you tax 
dollars and business headaches: 

@ The overseas subsidiary corporation 
is not subject to U.S. taxes on income 
obtained from outside the 
United States. 

@ It will insulate, to some degree, the 
parent (U.S.) corporation from any 
adverse business legal actions or lia- 
bilities arising within the foreign market 
—unlike Type A, which as a branch 
faces full exposure to such contin- 
rencies. 


sources 
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Deducting foreign taxes 

@ If the parent corporation owns 10 
per cent of the voting stock of a foreign 
corporation from which it receives a 
dividend, it may take as credit, within 
statutory limits, foreign income taxes 
paid by the foreign corporation. Also 
it may take as tax credit any foreign 
income taxes paid out by any other 
foreign corporation in which the divi- 


_ dend-paying subsidiary owns a minimum 





amount of 50 per cent of voting stock. 
@ Whether the subsidiary corporation 
manufactures products or sells products 
Or services supplied by its parent or 
others, it can retain all its income from 
sources outside the United States with- 
out U.S. tax exposure. 

@ The tax exemption extends to pen- 
alty surtaxes on accumulated earnings, 
so long as the income is earned outside 
the United States. 

@ The subsidiary may keep U.S. dollar 
deposits in the United States (or else- 
where) or it may use the funds for re- 
investment without incurring U.S. tax 
liability. 

@ The profit retention feature makes it 
possible for the subsidiary to broaden 
its base of Operations at a progressively 
faster rate. To illustrate: Assume the 
subsidiary earns $100,000 or 10 per 
cent on its invested capital and pays 
a 20 per cent tax locally in one year. 
It then has $80,000 available for re- 
investment. If the same factors prevail 
the second year, the dollar equivalent 
added after taxes becomes $86,400, and 
in the third year, $93,213. So within 
a three-year period, the increment to 
working capital would be $259,712. 
This is almost double the rate of profit 
accumulation and reemployment pos- 
sible under domestic tax schedules. 

@ This earned surplus may never be 
taxed if the parent decides to liquidate 
the subsidiary and observes the ground 
rules in doing so. Basically the U.S. tax 
authorities must be satisfied that the 
liquidation was inspired by recognizable 
business hazards rather than by the 
desire to avoid taxes. What are some 
of these business reasons? Currency re- 
strictions, confiscatory tax rates, threats 
of expropriation, might be considered 
extenuating circumstances warranting 
liquidation after some years of actual 
operation. 


Lessened limitations 

@ Unlike Types B and C, the overseas 
corporation does not have to contend, 
for the most part, with any statutory re- 
quirements covering percentage appor- 
tionment of income by source. It has 


no geographical limitations and can 
operate however and _ wherever it 


chooses. Only its U.S. income will be 
affected by U.S. taxes. 

@ Also, there are no rules governing 
the type of activity. Because of this fea- 
ture the overseas subsidiary is an ideal 
vehicle for companies that obtain in- 
come from intangible assets such as 
(a) royalty income from patents or 
trademarks under license agreements 
and (b) interest or rents from foreign 
sources. In each case the advantage lies 
in deferring payment of U.S. taxes on 
the income. But be sure to observe pre- 
scribed regulations if you transfer any 
appreciated intangibles or other prop- 
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erty to the overseas subsidiary. Other- 
wise, you may expose yourself to pos- 
sible liability for U.S. taxes on this type 
of transfer. Another problem, some- 
times overlooked, grows out of the pro- 
visions relating to a foreign personal 
holding company. These are spelled out 
in detail on page 126. 

There are, of course, some other 
drawbacks that should be weighed. At 
least two factors are a liability: (a) div- 
idends paid to the U.S. parent are fully 
taxable and do not fall within the 85 
per cent dividend-received deduction, 
although an offset exists in foreign tax 
credits; (b) if losses are taken by the 
subsidiary, the parent cannot use these 
as an Offset to its own earnings picture. 


Two tax code problems 

Any of the foregoing devices may 
help you to protect and promote your 
overseas Operations. In taking advan- 
tage of them, consider carefully the fol- 
lowing suggestions advanced by Paul 
Dy. Seghers, chairman of the Legal and 
Tax Committee, International Section, 
New York Board of Trade, and mem- 
ber of the New York firm of Seghers, 
Reinhart and McCall, international tax 
attorneys. 

@ If you are investing abroad for the 
first time or reorganizing your foreign 
trade organization and methods, you 
may encounter two stumbling blocks: 

1. Section 367 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code stipulates that as far as cer- 
tain reorganization features are con- 
cerned, a foreign corporation shall not 
be considered as such without prior ap- 
proval by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 

2. Section 1491 imposes a tax liability 
on certain transfers of property to a 
foreign corporation. There is an excise 
tax on certain transfers of stock or 
securities by a U.S. corporation to its 
foreign counterpart equal to 27.5 per 
cent of the excess value over its ad- 
justed base. 


A way out 

These two sections hit hard at any 
domestic corporation that owns substan- 
tial amounts of appreciated operating 
assets in a foreign country. The tend- 
ency then is to continue operating 
abroad through a branch, but actually 
a detour is possible. In some circum- 
stances, after clearance from the IRS, 
tax-free transfers of appreciated prop- 
erty can be made to another foreign 
unit of the domestic parent. And one 
foreign subsidiary can, in some cases, 
transfer funds, or property acquired 
with its profits, to another foreign sub- 
sidiary without incurring any liability 
for U.S. tax. In effect, the parent com- 
pany can retain abroad the profits aris- 
ing from foreign operations. 

Once you have decided on the type 
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FACTS & IDEAS 





Here . . . at your fingertips . . . are the dollar-and- 
space - saving facts about handling unit loads in narrow 
aisles. Learn how you can store more goods in your present 
warehouse. Increase capacity as much as 50% ... make 
new floor space more productive with narrow aisles. This 
new 24 page reference book contains complete specifica- 
tions of Raymond hydraulic and electric pallet handling 
trucks for every size and type of operation. Profusely il- 
lustrated. Send for your FREE copy today! 


The RAYMOND CORPORATION 


4672 Madison St., Greene, N. Y. 
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EXPORT 
PACKAGING 
by KENNEDY 























If your export packaging demands protec- 
tion against moisture, corrosion, mildew, 
mold and contamination, let Kennedy help 
you DELIVER YOUR GOODS — in factory 
fresh condition. Developing dehydration 
packaging for the Air cm during World 
War Il, Kennedy has wide practical experi- 
ence in fabrication of foils, films, and 
waterproof papers for export packaging. 
May we work with your engineers? 


Write, wire or phone today — 


KENNEDY CAR LINER AND BAG CO., INC., 


2000 Prospect Avenue, Dept. J 
Shelbyville, Ind. 











of foreign operation, here are the basic 
tax factors to observe: 

@ Be sure that all your overseas trans- 
actions have substance and that they 
have a real business purpose. 

@ Be sure that you plan operating pro- 
cedures carefully to comply with legal 
requirements. 

@ Be sure to keep careful records on 
the country in which goods are sold. 
This is to comply with the “source” 
income factor. 

@ Remember that if goods are proc- 
essed or produced by the seller in one 
country and sold in another, the in- 
come must be apportioned between the 
two countries. 

@ Remember that wiiere title to goods 
Or property passes is an important con- 
sideration in determining the “source” 
of income. This must be watched care- 
fully, especially in activities of Types 
m hs Be 

@ Consider that the details of 
transactions and transfers of property 
will be examined to determine if there 
has been any attempt at tax avoidance. 
@ Keep in mind that if merchandise ts 
stored or warehoused outside the 
United States and if orders for it are 
received, accepted, and filled abroad by 
the seller, the sales without question 
create income from sources outside the 
United States. 

@ Consider that precedent exists for 
arrangements between buyer and seller 
to fix the place of sale outsice the 
United States, even though all or most 
of the other mechanics of sale take 
place in this country. But this “docu- 
mentary method” of selling abroad rests 
on technicalities and for that reason 
extreme caution should be exercised. 

@ Be sure intercompany ‘charges are 
fair, especially where the parent manu- 
factures goods for the overseas sub- 
sidiary. Fair market value is a good 
index. 

@ Be sure all transactions between the 
overseas subsidiary and the parent are 
sharply and clearly delineated so that 
no confusion exists. 


sales 


Foreign personal holding companies 
@ Finally, consider carefully the pro- 
vision relating to foreign personal hold- 
ing companies. An Overseas corporation 
could be considered a foreign personal 
holding corporation and exposed to un- 
desirable tax consequences if two cCir- 
cumstances obtain. These are (1) if 
more than 50 per cent of the value of 
the foreign corporation stock is owned 
directly or indirectly by not more than 
five “individuals” who are citizens and 
residents of the United States (related 
“individuals,” no matter what the num- 
ber, are regarded as a single individual 
for purposes of defining the number of 
stockholders in this type of holding cor- 
poration) and (2) if at least 60 per cent 
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of the foreign corporation’s gross in- 
come during the first taxable year (and 
50 per cent annually thereafter) con- 
sists of dividends, interest, royalties, 
rents, and equivalent type of income. 
But if the foreign subsidiary’s stock is 
wholly owned by the parent corporation 
and the latter’s stock is widely and pub- 
licly held, it escapes this classification. 


Picking a base 

If your activities and aspirations are 
global, you will probably wind up with 
an assortment of organizations in near 
and far world markets. But if you fol- 
low the pattern of the more sophisti- 
cated international companies, your 
center of Operations will be eventually 
lodged in one of the more popular profit 
Sanctuaries as a holding and or opera- 
tional company. Choosing the site of 
this key unit is not just a matter of 
comparing tax bargain areas. There are 
other and equally important considera- 
tions. Here are the factors you should 
look for, suggested by Joseph S. Cardi- 
nale, partner in the international law 
firm of Momsen & Freeman, New York: 


@ Limited exchange restrictions or 
none. 
@ A comparatively stable exchange 
rate. 


@ A generally favorable international 
balance of payments. 

@ A political situation comparatively 
free from stress and strain, and a his- 
torical pattern of favorable treatment 
of foreign business interests. 

@ A comparatively stable economy. 

@ Good lines of communication and 
transportation to other countries in 
which investments are made or where 
business is done (this applies particu- 
larly to operational aspects). 

@ Complete or considerable freedom 
in capital and dividend repatriation. 

@ Preferably, no income tax or similar 
tax on income earned within or without 
the country’s borders. Or, tax on in- 
come from outside sources. Or, no tax 
on foreign-source income _ developed 
through special types of corporations. 
@ Absence of legislation or regulations 
that prevent or limit accumulation of 
surplus or undistributed profits. 

@ No special tax or surcharge on the 
accumulation. 

Do such tax havens exist? Actually 
six countries—Panama, Liberia, Tan- 
giers, Venezuela, Switzerland, and 
Liechtenstein—meet most of the fore- 
going tests, and Panama is the most 
popular among lawyers concerned with 
international tax havens. 

@ If overseas operations are beginning 
to figure more prominently in your bal- 
ance sheet, as they are for a growing 
list of U.S. companies, consider the tax 
haven: it can provide a means of ex- 
pansion and protection of profit mar- 
gins in the markets of the world. END 
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New Approaches 


angubianr 
to Changing Markets 
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MARKETS ARE shifting targets, and fronted an unusual packaging problem 
to hit them squarely companies fre- that called for an imaginative solution. 
quently have to take aim from a fresh The traditional cardboard box in W hich 
angle. For instance, the booming sales the clocks were packaged wasn't up to 
of nonfood items in supermarkets has the heavy handling frequently encoun- 
presented a rich new target for many _ tered. And if the clocks were displayed 
manufacturers. on shelves without their traditional 

But to operate in this new market trappings, they would soon be affected 
where failure or success hinges upon by atmospheric conditions and possibly 
the product’s ability to catch the eye damaged by supermarket shoppers, who 
of the shopper as she trundles down have a weakness for fingering tne prod- 


View above shows one of the two 160-foot Oliver- 


os - in ' -_ are ave ) >. uct before purchase. Farquhar Model 536 Power Belt and Roll-Free 
the aisles, manufacturers have to de P — blems and Gravity lines as seen from the extreme end looking 
velop new merchandising and packag- To get around these problems an toward the loading dock. View below shows how the 
: : - ane iteme ake ;: ‘ > ; > > arke > cartons move from the power belt line in the back- 
ing approaches. Such mundane items take advantage of the new market, the ground to the gravity line where shipments cre 
as nails and clothespins are striking General-Gilbert Company of Winsted, labeled and then move over the booster conveyor 


to the loading dock. 


attractive poses in festive-looking plas- Conn., hit upon the idea of putting its 
tic containers, while hair preparations clocks into hermetically sealed cans. 
appear in plastic bottles that strive to Across the nation this month, Grand 
create the urge to squeeze. Union supermarkets will begin to dis- 

One company that decided to break play and stock the clocks, stacked like 
into supermarket selling, a [5l-yeareold so many cans ol coffee. [here 1s also 
manufacturer of alarm clocks, con- the added advantage of avoiding de- 





Mr. Louis DiLorenzo, Traffic Manager of 
Warren Webster & Company, Camden. New 
Jersey, has replaced the “all hands” with the 
“no hands” method of material handling. In 
their Shipping Department this “no hands” 
technique requires two single line Oliver- 
Farquhar Conveyor systems. The products of 
the company, heating and air-conditioning 
equipment, are stacked on either side of these 
lines. Loading-out to trucks can be done quickly 
and efficiently from either conveyor line. 

At Warren Webster they've eliminated over- 
time, improved inventory control, speeded truck 
loading, cut costs up to 65 and reduced 
employee fatigue. Why don’t vou take advan- 
tage of this same ‘no hands” method of material 
handling? Wire, phone or send coupon for all 
the facts on Oliver-Farquhar Power Belt and 


{ ,rav ity ( onvevors your k ev to low er costs ' 


poo-----=SEND THIS COUPON--------- 
A. B. FARQUHAR DIVISION 

The Oliver Corporation 

Conveyor Dept. $-66, York, Penna. 

Factory Branch: 618 W. Elm St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
Please send me information on. 





“How to plan your own conveying system” 
“Model 536 Bulletin #536" 
“Roll-Free Gravity Bulletin + 80! 

Nome 


Compeony Nome 





Address _ 


iT TICKS GOOD like a canned clock should, according to the manufacturer, who this 


month is breaking into the supermarket market Mu ith a new developme ng in Pac RUSS. ' SDPO ALO EDM DS OSS BOSS 
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Symbol of service 
by truck is required .. 
carrier or leased trucks. 





wherever movement 
. whether by common 





GENERAL OFFICES: ENGLE BUILDING, P.O. BOX 33816, MIAMI, FLORIDA 





MODERN INDUSTRY BOOKS 





How to Make and Use 
Charts— Effectively 


A practical guide to the use of mod- 
ern graphic methods in business. Re- 
duces the theory and practise of pre- 
senting facts in visual form to their 
simplest elements. It gives you direct, 
detailed, and thorough understanding 
of the why as well as the ow of each 
step of the graphic method. 


GRAPHIC PRESENTATION 
SIMPLIFIED 
by R. R. LUTZ 
For ten years, R. R. Lutz was General 


Matistician to the Nattonal Industrial 


Conference Board 
256 pages 614 x 914, $5. 
A MODERN INDUSTRY BOOK 


how to make all kinds of 
. how to use them... how 
to analyze a problem, select the equipment, 
and execute the graph or graphs best suited 
to the problem 


Dozens of illustrations point up the text. 


It shows you 


graphic charts . 





A Working Manual of 
Public Relations Techniques 
This book gives you tested-by- 
experience material to help you solve 
your most difficult public relations 
problems. It brings you the best 
thinking of 34 recognized author- 
ities—more than have ever discussed 
public relations within the covers of 
a single book. 


YOUR PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Edited by GLENN GRISWOLD 
and DENNY GRISWOLD 
with chapters by 32 other experts 
in the public relations field 
644 pages, 32 illustrations, 644 x 9% 
$7.50 
A MODERN INDUSTRY BOOK 

Here is a practical working hand- 
book which for the first time applies 
the actual case history approach to 
public relations. Each chapter includes 
step-by-step case examples to show 
tested public relations methods that 
have proved successful. 

With this handbook at his finger- 
tips, any executive can plan his entire 
public relations program with con- 
fidence. 


Order from Book Department 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry, 
99 Church Street, New York 8, N.Y. 
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terioration in storage—an_ important 
factor in light of the large stocks need- 
ed to sell through volume outlets such 
as supermarkets. 

Onward to yesterday 

Many people have felt that the recent 
boom in foreign cars was the ultimate 
reaction against the supposed design 
excesses Of Detroit. Now in even more 
startling contrast to the “forward look,” 
comes the “backward look”—backward, 
specifically, to 1901 and the vintage 
Oldsmobile of that year. 

Of course, public demand for the 
atavistic autos isn't likely to reach pro- 
portions that would worry Detroit. But 
they are selling—in more ways than 
one. Some corporate purchasers, includ- 
ing oil companies, large retailers, and 
auto-makers, find that the antique cars 
can more than pull their own weight 
in sales promotion assignments. 

At least three companies are rushing 
into the market. Authentic versions of 
the horseless buggy that was highly 
popular around the turn of the century 
are being pushed into production by the 
Dyer Products Company, Canton, Ohio, 
by American Air Products Corporation 
and by the Starts Manufacturing Com- 
pany, both of Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

Of course, the manufacturers (who 
sell the cars for prices ranging from 
$895 to $1200) are not producing ex- 
act replicas of the gas chariots of the 
past. Instead, they are incorporating 
latter-day advances in engineering, such 
as air-cooled engines and sealed beam 
headlights—while completely eschewing 
the finny furbelows that Detroit is offer- 
ing today. Top speed is a nostalgic 35 
miles an hour; fuel consumption is 6 
miles per gallon. 
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Telegrams on the honor system 

While Western Union’s total volume 
has been rising steadily in recent years, 
thanks to the success of various special 
services for business, the patronage by 
the public has actually been declining. 
To whet interest and stimulate sales to 
the public, the company recently har- 
nessed two growing forces in the mar- 
keting field—credit buying and auto- 
matic vending—by combining them in 
an experimental machine. The Avtofax 
—the first vending machine requiring 
no coins or bills—was installed in the 
West Side Air Terminal in New York 
City several months ago. The _ user 
writes his message, marks it “Charge” 
or “Collect,” pushes a button, and drops 
it in a slot. Transmission is automatic, 
and charges are billed later to the send- 
er’s home or business address. 

The company reports that the collec- 
tion rate so far has been 99 per cent 
plus, and that volume is so encouraging 
that six more “we-trust-everybody” ma- 
chines will be spotted around the New 
York area in a few months. —T.K. 
Industry 
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HOW TOP MANAGEMENT FORECASTS THE FUTURE 


continued from page 35 


expansion plans, stretched out construc- 
tions already in progress, reduced in- 
ventories, tightened budgets, eliminated 
overtime, cut production schedules. 
Says one thread manufacturer: “On 
the basis of our forecast, we developed 
a production plan to.taper off our in- 
ventories gradually. That way we re- 
duced operating time slowly, instead of 
going from overtime to a four-day week 
overnight. Layoffs were minimized, and 


lengthy shutdowns have been com- 
pletely avoided.” 

“We boldly lopped expenses, inven- 
tory, and production when we saw the 
recession coming,” says a sporting 
goods company. “If we hadn't, we'd be 


in bad trouble right now.” 

“Our forecast of the current recession 
se rved to trigger our diversification pro- 
gram,” says the president of a small 
electronics company. “The decision was 
vital for the company’s growth and 
stability.” 


Prophecy without honor 

A few of the companies correctly 
forecast the recession but did little 
about it. “We simply didn’t believe what 
our figures told us,” an equipment man- 


ufacturer reports. “We didn’t have the 
faith—or was it the courage?—to fol- 


low our own predictions and cut back 
as much as we should have.” 





THE AUTHOR e Melvin J. Goldberg, a 
business writer specializing in economics 
and finance, edited the Prentice-Hall news- 
letter /nformation for four years before 
joining the staff of Medical Economics. He 
has written widely for business and profes- 
sional journals as well as for Coronet and 


other consumer magazines. His article “In- 
dustry Fights Back on State and Local 
Taxes” appeared in the April tissue of 
DR&MI. 





Good forecasting, of course, pays off 
in good times as well as bad. “We really 
cashed in on the 1956 boom 
of our business forecast,” says the pres- 
ident of a gear and coupling company. 
“We increased our personnel and in- 
ventories in time, subcontracted tor 
more help, and met every production 
deadline as it came along.” 

“Our 1956 general business forecast 
was the factor that made us decide to 
build two new factories and scrap our 
obsolete facilities,” reports the presi- 
dent of a major ceramics producer. “It 
told us of a big and growing market, 
right in the area where the plants were 
to be located. Sure enough, it was true.” 

Of course, not all companies report 
such easy and happy results with their 
business forecasts. A number are dis- 
satisfied with the accuracy of the fore- 
casts prepared in their companies. “Not 


because 
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guess, 


specific enough,” “too iffy,” “only a 
* are some of the complaints. 

“What’s a forecast worth when one 
fool action in Washington can _ upset 
everything?” says the president of an in- 
dustrial sewing machine manufacturer. 
“We're pretty good at explaining what 
happened,” says a,textile company, “but 
whenever we look into the future our 
crystal ball gets a little cloudy.” 


Base for decision 
Other companies find it difficult to 


translate general economic forecasts 
into concrete management decisions. 
“We've proved conclusively that our 


company follows the general trend of 
business with a six- to twelve-month 
lag,” says the president of a large power 
equipment manufacturer. He is one of 
the lucky few. Many others have no 
such simple guide. 

A machine tool manufacturer laments 
that his business leads the economy in 
general by about six months. “Our sales 
would make a fine forecasting guide tor 


other companies,” he says, “but that 
doesn’t help us very much.” A cotton 
cloth manufacturer says he accurately 
predicted the 1956 general business 
boom, but his industry still remained 
depressed. 


Others of the answering companies 
are tied so firmly to the prospect of one 
or a few large industrial customers that 
they feel the general economic picture 


doesn’t much concern them. A_ few 
others, who sell primarily to the Gov- 
ernment, say they are even less affected 


by the general level of business. 

What is the company presidents’ final 
verdict on economic forecasting? At 
One extreme, the chief executive of a 
refrigeration equipment manufacturer 
“We don’t allow any forecasting 
or fishing on company time. They're 
both a complete waste.” At the other 
extreme, a few company presidents term 
economic forecasting indispensable. 

The great majority of the presidents 
fall well within the middle ground. 
They find economic forecasts a useful 
tool, often a valuable one. All but a 
few companies say that their forecasts 
have at least paid for the time and 
effort it took to produce them. 

At the same time, they warn 
placing too much confidence in any pre- 
diction about the future and acting on 
it critically. They caution that the 
of forecasts must be updated continu- 
ally to be of much use. 

“No kind of economic analysis can 
control the consumer’s mind,” says the 
president of a building materials manu- 
facturer. “Forecasts are only an aid to 
business judgment, not a substitute.” 
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WIFT and SURE! 


COOKE personalized service speeds 
products to markets—cuts your cost, 
raises your profits through indt- 
vidual solutions to your particular 
and 


warehousing, transportation 


physical distribution problems. 30 


years a leader in public merchan- 
dise warehousing in the world’s 
greatest distribution center ! U nsur- 


passed in specially-trained per 


sonnel, methods, equipment and 
facilities’ Write today for detailed 


brochure. 


when time and money count, 


count on 
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J. LEO COOKE WAREHOUSE CORP. 


JERSEY CITY & TRENTON, N. J 
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t your fingertips 


...a way to standardize, simplify, and save money with two Nickel alloy steels 


Today, the metal-user has at his fingertips a way to standardize on manufac- 
turing and heat treating processes. A way to simplify inventory. A way to 


cut production costs right down the line. 
These opportunities are made possible by two Nickel alloy steels ... AISI 


4340, a through-hardening type ... and AISI 4620, a carburizing-type steel. 


Because of their unique combination of properties, the metal-user can use 
these two alloy steels to satisfy most of his engineering requirements. By doing 
this, he can standardize, simplify, and save money. 

Both these steels are carried by Steel Service Centers from coast-to-coast 
... ready for delivery on a “‘next door” basis. If you’d like a list of Steel Service 
Centers that carry AISI 4340 and 4620, write: Dept. 147G, The International 
Nickel Co., Inc., New York 5, N. Y. NCO WTS 1 

ANC. Inco Nickel 
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Makes metals perform better, longer 
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Inside Industry 





Russian Plastics Drive Looms 


ALSO: Good News on the Fuel Front; Bubbled Bricks; Two New Motors 


WITH WESTERN aluminum and tin 
producers already suffering from Soviet 
dumping, free-world plastics and plastic 
producers may be the next victims of 
Iron Curtain economic warfare. Soviet 
production of various plastics Is now 
running 25 per cent to 30 per cent of 
American totals and Khrushchev has 
announced all-out support for increased 
plastics production to 120 per cent of 
our totals. If Russian plastics produc- 
tion goes beyond domestic needs, they 
could easily upset world markets by 
dumping the excess. 

The Russian plastics are comparable 
in quality to ours, according to Dr. Her- 
man F. Mark, director of the Polymer 
Research Institute in Brooklyn and a 
top plastics authority, who has just re- 
turned from an extensive tour of Rus- 
sian plastics research labs. 

Dr. Mark showed a DR&MI editor 
some pens made in China from Russian 
plastics. Exact, inexpensive duplicates 
of American products, they should be 
flooding markets in a year, says Dr. 
Mark. He believes that chances of Rus- 
sian plastics dumping are still five to 
ten years away. 

The Russians are already manutac- 
turing the newest plastics—high-density 
polyethylene, polypropylene, and high- 
temperature-resistant fluorine products. 
In many instances they have simply ap- 
propriated American patents without 


paying any license fees. However, in 


the case of synthetic natural rubber, 
Russian research antedated ours. 
Another recent visitor to Russia. 


Thomas J. Kinsella, president of Plastics 
and Coal Chemicals Div., Allied Chem- 
ical Corp., New York, confirms Dr. 
Mark’s analysis of Soviet plastics. 


Oil from Shale 


The growing Middle East crisis. with 
its threat to Western oil supplies, under- 
lines the importance of some encour- 
aging news on alternate energy sources. 
An improved process has been devel- 
oped for removing oil trom huge de- 
posits of shale in the western United 
States. 

Claimed to be 50 per cent cheaper 
than other processes, the new recovery 
system was perfected at Denver Re- 
search Institute for the Oil Shale Corp.. 


Carson City, Nev. It could produce oil 
from shale at prices competitive with 
domestic oil, though not with low-cost 
foreign oil. 

Equally encouraging is the news that 
conversations now proceeding between 
the English Electric Company and the 
major American companies in atomic 
power plant construction may help cut 
the fantastically high costs of achieving 
economic nuclear power. Along with its 
English competitors, English Electric 
has been concentrating on gas-cooled- 
nuclear power reactors. Now it wants to 
trade know-how with its American 
counterparts. 

American companies have been work- 
ing On a variety of power reactor de- 
Signs, including gas-cooled types. Ac- 
cording to Dr. H. S. Arms, the Ameri- 
can-born chief engineer of E.E., his 
company has pulled ahead of American 
companies in gas-cooled designs by con- 
centrating its efforts in this area. Eng- 
lish Electric wants to trade this ad- 
vanced know-how for information on 
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... New methods, materials, and equipment 





WORKERS OF THE WORLD, DESCEND: 
Drilling for bauxite deep under the Urals 
in what is claimed to be one of the largest 
bauxite beds in the world. Russia is usine 
her rich ore position and accelerating alu- 
mintiwm output to upset 
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the other avenues to cheap atomic pow- 
er, approaches avoided by Britain be- 
cause of the huge development costs. 

English Electric is building the re- 
actor tor the 500,000 kw Hinkley Point 
Station, the West's largest. 


Silica as a Foam 


Foamed rubber, plastics, glass, and 
aluminum, already established in indus- 
try, have now been joined by a valuable 
new member of the bubbled fraternity 
—ftoamed silica. An excellent refractory, 
Foamsil—as the new product has been 
dubbed by Pittsburgh Corning Corp.— 
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DANGERS of launching a 


NEW PRODUCT 
Snell Research can help overcome them 


Here’s how, in some typical 
case histories of Snell clients: 


Product Research and Development 
—A few years ago Snell was retained to 
develop new products, applications, and 
markets for sugar. Extensive research 
and development work by Snell resulted 
in the creation of a new synthetic deter- 
gent—based on sugar! 


Product Application—A Snell client in 
the paper industry, for whom we had 
developed a fine additive, wanted to 
explore uses in other fields. Unfortunately, 
their highly qualified staff’s experience 
was limited to the one field. Snell, with 
experts in practically every product field, 
found the new product has potentialities 
as both a good emulsifier and a paint 
plasticizer. Only the very largest manu- 
facturing companies can duplicate the 
breadth of experience and background 
the Snell ‘‘brain-trust’’ of technical ex- 
perts can offer you! 


Product Improvement — One Snell 
client found their product, an adhesive 
bandage, slipping in quality. Tape was 
going gooey in storage on druggists’ 
shelves. Snell research helped this client 
bring his product quality up to equal the 
best on the market, and retain his share 
of sales. 


Product Evaluation—A Snell brewery 
client wanted to expand production and 
take advantage of a more efficient pro- 
duction technique but feared the taste of 
the beer might suffer. Snell food tech- 
nologists, taste panels, and engineers 
checked the new process and hundreds of 
samples of beer made under new and old 
systems, recommended the switch to the 
more profitable modern process. The 
change went unnoticed by the customers, 
and sales continued to climb. 


Market Research—A Snell client with 
a waste product had briefly considered 
building a plant to use it to manufacture 
another product; but had given up after 
their own brief survey showed the new 
product to be already overproduced. When 
they consulted Snell for checking, how- 
ever, Snell predicted there would be a 
shortage within three years. The client 
waited two years, built the plant—and 
now has a profitable new product instead 
of a waste! 
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Toxicology—One of the largest frozen 
food companies began getting complaints 
on the flavor of one of their green vege- 
tables. Since hundreds of thousands of 
dollars were at stake, they consulted 
Snell to find out what was wrong. Snell by 
analyzing tests, and checking on the 
farm, was able to prove that the taste— 
actually toxic—was due to a new type of 
insecticide sprayed on the fields hundreds 
of yards away on a windy day long before 
the harvest! 


Engineering—A large midwestern firm 
desired to produce its own brand of 
instant coffee, to possess outstanding 
flavor, body, and bouquet. They engaged 
Snell to handle all details, from design to 
engineering, to supervision of actual proc- 
ess startup. The fine qualities ‘“‘built into’’ 
this resultant product made it such a 
success that Snell was commissioned to 
enlarge the plant, which has recently gone 
into production. 


What’s Your Product Problem?— 
Whatever it is, and whatever your prod- 
uct field—chemicals, chemical specialties, 
personal products, pulp and paper, pro- 
tective coatings, plastics, textiles, foods, 
petroleum, rubber—Snell has men who 
“‘know the score’’ in that field, and who 
can work with you creatively and profit- 
ably in developing, producing, protecting, 
and marketing new ideas. This broad 
experience can be decisive in protecting 
not only your ideas, but also the thou- 
sands of dollars you spend developing 
them. And the cost of Snell service is less 
than you might imagine! Half the jobs 
we do cost less than $1000! 


SEND FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 


Our brochure, ‘‘How to 
Develop Successful New 
Products,”” tells the whole 
Snell story. Why not send for 
it today’? No obligation, of 
course. Foster D. Snell, Inc., 
Dept. D-9, 29 West 15th 
Street, N.Y. 11, N. Y. 








New York, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bainbridge, N. Y. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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also resists nearly all of the widely 
used, highly corrosive acids. 

It also has great resistance to ther- 
mal shock within its useful temperature 
range——450° F to 2,200° F. As light 
and watertight as balsa wood, the new 
insulating material cuts into useful 
shapes with an ordinary hacksaw. 

Foamsil has a compressive strength 
of well over 100 pounds per square 
inch. Combined with its lightness, this 
means that supporting structures for 
hot acid tanks, reactors, and _ boiler 
furnaces can be much lighter and there- 
fore cheaper. 

Among the suggested applications for 
Foamsil are as a liner for stacks in 
chemical and power plants and in mis- 
siles. It costs 50 cents a board foot. 

DR&MI has learned that another 
foamed material may soon hit the mar- 
ket. Corning Glass Works has made ex- 
perimental quantities of foamed Pyro- 
ceram. 





News in Motors 


An AC motor with the variable speed 
characteristics of the DC motor and a 
servo motor only 0.3 inch in diameter 
are two recent developments. 

Two English university professors in- 
vented the variable-speed AC motor, 
which has already been made in a one- 
horsepower size with a 300 to 900 rpm 
speed ratio. Metropolitan-Vickers is 
building a 200 hp version. 

The tiny servo motor is a product of 
Dynamic Instrument Corp., Westbury, 
N.Y. Although deyeloped for the Navy, 
it has many possible civilian applica- 
tions, such as control of machine tools, 
and packaging machinery and even au- 
tomatic dishwasher loading. —M.M. 
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FLOATING FLOORS: A new raised floor- 
ing system offers an alternate to dropped 
ceilings where air conditioning ducts and 
or heavy power lines have to be brought 
into an office, light industrial factory, or 
laboratory. Here a workman is dropping a 
cast aluminum plate into the module 
frame. The floor, made by Floating Floors, 
Inc., New York, can be rearranged. 
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OBSOLESCENCE SURVEY 
continued from page 37 


types of missile work, but feels he can- 
not afford it. A third, now operating 
at 60 per cent of capacity, states that 
he will keep his old machinery working 
for him as long as it “can be operated 
profitably.” 

These companies are taking the ob- 
viously cautious course, practicing old- 
fashioned thrift. They may, of course, 
be acting wisely in the light of their 
own particular troubles and difficulties, 
but it is questionable whether the risks 
they run by not modernizing are not as 
great or greater than those entailed in 
spending the extra money. If the auto 
parts manufacturer waits until his or- 
ders outrun his capacity, won't some of 
his customers go elsewhere for quicker 
delivery instead of waiting for him to 
complete his modernization? In passing 
up the missile work now, may not the 
second man be allowing competitors to 
get ahead of him in an expanding mar- 
ket? And in operating old equipment 
until it becomes a measurable liability, 
may not the third man be passing up 
extra profits he might earn now and in 
the future? 


Getting the money 

Of course, capital financing for plant 
modernization is likely to be a big step 
for middle manufacturing. Where larger 
companies plan product development, 
plant equipment, and sales quotas on a 
five-year basis, the more numerous mid- 
die group operates on a year-to-year 
projection. Usually concerns in _ this 
group have limited cash or borrowing 
resources, and they may find equity 
financing difficult. Thus, they postpone 
capital improvements and try to “get 
along” with what they have, attempting 
to make up in tight plant supervision 
for sluggish machine effort. 

A manufacturer of sheet metal oper- 
ating at 75 per cent of capacity, who 
is delaying his modernization program 
because there is not enough additional 
business or savings in sight to warrant 
the expense, offers this comment, for ex- 
ample: “We have been successful, in 
getting better results from present equip- 
ment, due to a more responsive attitude 
by labor. Layoffs in the neighborhood 
have encouraged employees to work a 
little harder, and the unions are going 
along with management.” 

It is often difficult to recognize the 
meaning of obsolescence through the 
financial mirror of the balance sheet, 
unless it is compared with general sales 
and profit trends and competitive com- 
panies and similar industries. The man- 


ufacturer who is standing still or losing . 


money may seek consolation in the fact 
that his competitor is in the same boat, 
and in justification use dark glasses 
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One of more than 90 
HY-TEST SAFEty SHOES, 
OXFORDS and BOOTS for 
Men and Women in industry. 


and-off the job. Gone are the old 
clod-hoppers. HY-TEST has built 
style and comfort into today’s safety 
shoes, and added its “‘ounce of pre- 
vention”’...the famous, patented 
Anchor Flange Steel Box Toe. Wear- 
ers can’t tell them from regular shoes 
. until they save their toes! 


The worker whose toes were pro- 
tected in safety shoes at the time of 
an accident readily admits “‘they’re 
worth their weight in gold’’. He has 
walked away from expense to him- 
self in loss of time and income. 


Equally important, he has walked 
away from expense to his company 
in loss of production and unneces- 
sary compensation costs. That’s 
why management and supervision 
are encouraging employees to wear 


HY-TEST SAFEty SHOES. 


Here are safety shoes so well- 
designed they’re worn by many on- 


Do you have an organized safety 
shoe program in your plant? If not, 
we suggest the HY-TEST SAFEty 
SHOES Plan. It proves that safety 
shoes are ‘‘worth their weight in 
gold’’...to you and your employ- 
ees. Write or wire today. 


YEARS OF 


HY-TEST SAFEty SHOES PROGRESS 
Division—INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY ) % 
509 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo.—Teletype SL 300 rea P 


927 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia 23, Pa.—Teletype PH 476 









In 106 Cities — THE “WHIPPET” MARKER 


NO ADDRESS IS COMPLETE 
Without a Postal Zone Number 


The Post Office has divided 106 cities 
into postal delivery zones to speed mail 
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Automatically dotes, codes, or morks production runs of 
cortons, pockages, filled bogs, boxes, rolls, cons, etc. For 
candy monvfaocturers, food pockers, distillers, oil com- 
panies, etc. Send for free catalogue. 


ee i ee a THE INDUSTRIAL MARKING 
turn address—after the city, before the | EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 


delivery. Be sure to include zone num- 
ber when writing to these cities; be sure 





to include your zone number in your re- 


655"Berriman Street, Brooklyn 8, N.Y., Dept. DR 
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State. 





HEATING EQUIPMENT 


when you install 








STEAM HEAT 
TRANSFER 
SURFACE 
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You eliminate interna! electrolytic corrosion 
metals in GRID Cast tron Steam Heat Tronsfer Surface 
in contoct with steam ore similar not 2 or 3 
diferent metals that promote corrosion to couse leoks 
and breakdowns GRID Cast Iron Steam Heat Transfer 
Surfoce eliminates external corrosion because its cast 
irom construction resists acid fumes in the air. When 
corrosion in heat transfer equipment ends, maintenance 
ends 
GRID Cast Iron construction eliminates the use of reduc- 
ing valves where high steam pressures core used. It is 
designed to withstand steam pressures up to 250 P.S.1 
450° temperature. GRID Cast Iron Steam Heat 
Transfer Surface does away with replacement costs 
because GRID is built to last for years operating 
successfully without maintenance in many plants since 


1929 
GRID 
Blast 


Heaters 
Shown In Fan Assembly 
a rugged, strong, 





economical heat trans- 
fer surface designed for 
the tough job for 
low and high steam 
pressures require 
less work for installa- 
tion and tess cubical 
space. 
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GRID RADIATION 
Designed for the tough applications in conjunction with 
high steam pressure systems . will withstand steam 


pressures up to 250 P $1! porticuvlariy adaptabie 
tor shop offices, store rooms, laboratories, etc 


Write today for the complete story 
on GRID Unit Heater, GRID Blast 
Heater and GRID Radiation for in- 
dustrial plant use 


D. J. MURRAY 
' MANUFACTURING 
co. 
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where the facts belie his pess!mism. 
This appears evident at times in the 
survey. 

The need for better definition of the 
meaning, penalties, and risks of obsoles- 
cence is, in fact, most pronounced in 
the medium-size manufacturing group. 
Some need to learn that going to the 
bank for a capital loan is not necessari- 
ly an admission of managerial weak- 
ness—that it may, in many cases, entail 
less risk than waiting until moderniza- 
tion can be financed out of reserves. 


On their toes 


The market for new plants and equip- 
ment is by no means dead in this group 
of companies, however. Many have ex- 
panded or improved their facilities re- 
cently, and two of every seven plan 
some major or minor modernization 
this year, including a number of those 
who have no equipment that ts actually 
obsolete. And almost 40 per cent of the 
plants in which 10 per cent or more of 
the equipment is obsolete plan to mod- 
ernize. As might be expected, the larger 
concerns, with sales of $10 million and 
up, are more consistent planners and 
have set better accelerating and braking 
controls over capital expenditures, gear- 
ing them to sales projections. But many 
of the smaller ones are alert to the 
dangers of obsolescence also. 

Most active in modernization this 
year appear to be the metal industries. 
Half the primary metal manufactur- 
ers plan to install new equipment. 
Three-fourths of the metal fabricators, 
exclusive of those in machinery and 
transportation equipment  manufac- 
turing, plan important additions and de- 
letions in their factory installations. And 
four out of ten machinery manufactur- 
ers expect to buy new power tools or 
acquire other facilities for improved 
technology. Consider these specific com- 
panies: 
® A plywood company now operating 
at close to capacity is investing in new 
log chippers and veneer driers at a cost 
equivalent to one-eighth its annual sales 
volume, which is in the $2-$5 million 


range. Management figures the modern- 
ization will cut costs 10 per cent. 

© A manufacturer of instruments, who 
has no completely idle equipment, plans 
to expand capacity between now and 
mid-1959. He will spend $2 million— 
again, one-eighth of the sales volume 
on the expansion. 

@ In the textile field, where obsoies- 
cence has been a serious drag on prog- 
ress, a processor of cotton yarns with 
annual sales in the $10-$20 million 
range reports that a continuing program 
of modernization has cut costs and 
placed the company in a strong com- 
petitive position. 

®@ A manufacturer of textile equipment, 
with sales of $20-$30 million, faced up 
to a serious challenge of obsolescence, 
and despite improvements still operated 
with 65 per cent out-of-date machinery. 
But management plans to spend 12 per 
cent to 15 per cent of 1958 sales for 
additional space and equipment. 





Watching the headlines 

Nearly all larger concerns ‘have a 
keen news sense and are aware of the 
over-all shifts in world developments 
that will bear on their sales. 

A manufacturer in the construction 
field with annual sales approximating 
$25 to $30 million has 20 per cent ob- 
solescence and is willing to replace old 
equipment, but is waiting to study build- 
ing conditions and Government esti- 
mates On road construction. 

Some companies are waiting for bet- 
ter indications of auto sales for 1959, 
because of the volume of steel, glass, 
textiles, rubber, and various nonferrous 
metals required; others are willing to 
believe that 1959 is certain to be a year 
of inventory replacement and stepved- 
up consumer sales in autos, and are 
going ahead with re-tooling plans and 
plant modernization to be ready for the 
increased volume. 

The philoso»vhical attitude of man- 
agement is reflected in several inter- 
views. The head of an abrasive com- 
pany with one-fourth of his factory po- 
tential idle and production running at 
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65 per centof the current production unit 
rate based on a two-year average, stated 
in essence: “The recession is a healthy 
pause in growth. It gives us time to 
study the over-all situation and review 
conditions in the plant and among the 
personnel. It is an opportunity to make 
improvements that cost nothing.” 

An evident damper on modernization 
is the prospect of faster turnover with- 
out an adequate profit margin for the 
increased capital investment. A manu- 
facturer of food products says, “Com- 
plete replacement of less efficient equip- 
ment would call for considerable out- 
side financing, which the company is 
unwilling to undertake at this time be- 
cause of small margin of profit.” An- 
other metal processor, operating at full 
capacity with 18 per cent of its facill- 
ties obsolete, defers making replace- 
ments “because of the slight profit im- 
provement to be realized.” 


What is obsolescence? 

When is a machine obsolete? When 
it won't earn its keep, certainly, and 
perhaps also when a new machine would 
provide more profit in the long run. 
When is management obsolete? When it 
walks backward in self-justification, and 
refuses to face up to present and future 
requirements. It is easy enough to re- 
place machines, but it often takes a 
severe jolt to arouse a sluggish manage- 
ment to decisive action. 

Actually, the survey suggests that 
management is reasonably alert to the 
dangers of obsolescence, and the point 
or decision is the delicate balance be- 
tween excessive plant investment and 
slow-motion facilities that increase costs 
and absorb profits. Management’s skill 
and courage in leadership are tested at 
this critical juncture, for it is often the 
point of no return. 

All in all, the survey indicated that 
three-fourths of the manufacturers 
whose sales hover about $10 million or 
better, and whose plants are often key 
industries in the community, are “doing 
all right.” They are meeting the prob- 
lems of a depressed market with man- 
agement ingenuity in all departments—- 
engineering, production, and saies. They 
are facing up to the challenge of obso- 
lescence, and are not panicked by the 
second-hand observations of business 
publicists. 

While comments are too numerous to 
quote, a general summation of the tenor 
of the opinions of the top three-fourths 
of the companies surveyed might be 
this: “Yes, competition is rough and 
tough, but it is a good test of stamina, 
and we expect to harden a few muscles 
in the contest. We are modernizing, but 
we're not going to the hockshop to do 
it. We're cutting costs but not where it 
hurts. We aim to stay in business, and 
at a profit. —A. M.S. 
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How big a bite does materials 
handling take from your profits? 


Materials handling is a cost, reflected in your 


company's break-even point. The greater the PS IN fe OETN\, 


variety of materials, the greater your need for 








various types of equipment, and attendant 
investment and operating costs. 

The Load Lugger System helps you in- 
crease plant productivity and reduce the cost 
of handling materials of all kinds — in-proc- 
ess, by-products, parts, bulk, rubbish, sludge 
— solids, liquids and gases. Because a single 
Load Lugger truck and its driver can handle 
dozens of patented steel Load Lugger con- 


tainers designed for these mate- 
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rials, your equipment investment } 
DUMPS IT 


and labor needs are less. 


Send for full information about the advantages 
of this versatile handling system. 





LOAD LUGGER, INGERSOLL KALAMAZOO DIVISION 
BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 

1969 North Pitcher Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan, Telephone Fireside 5-350] 

EXPORT SALES: BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, CHICAGO 
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SWITCH FROM ‘SAVING’ TO 
MAKING MONEY: 


Why burden yourself and your executives with the countless details of an unpro- 
ductive department—the purchase and care of your trucks? 

Leasing your trucks the “NATIONAL” way doesn’t cost, it pays. That's because 
you immediately have top executive time available for the profit-making depart- 





ments of your firm. | 
You add truck experts to your staff, but not fo your payroll. You gain both exec- 


utive time and capital | 
Do as other profit-minded truck users; plan now to change over from ownership 
to leasing .. . the “NATIONAL” way. For facts about truckleasing, write: 


® 
TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


Members in principal cities in the United States and Canada 


23 E. JACKSON BLVD., SUITE D-9 + CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 

















ON YOUR LOADING | reliability 


D c K Ri ht N ' / If you can’t afford a heating equipment 
Oo ses if OW: failure, reliable Reznor gas unit heaters 
are your best buy. Reznor, consistently 
WHEN YOU PUT MAGLINER MAGNESIUM the leader od ee heater sales, also leads 
DOCK BOARDS ON THE JOB! in high stan ards of quality for design, 
Mac 2 , ial workmanship and materials to insure 
lag Iners hurry loading oes get materia sin long life and reliable service. 

and out of carriers in less time .. . for less RELIABILITY is only one of many 
money. Fast, safe, jar/ess crossover for men, reasons why these completely-auto- 
loads and equipment! Built to last longer, matic packaged units are ideal for pri- 

mary, supplemental or replacement 
| : heating in all kinds of commercial and 
and pounding of power truck traffic—give industrial buildings .. . large or small. 
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ile, more for your money. Ask your Reznor-distributor or 


Put Magliner Dock Boards to work for you dealer for complete details. You'll 
sa a aad . find him listed under ‘‘Heaters, 
OT VOUF GOCK Unit’ in the Yellow Pages. 

START SAVING TODAY! Write for new bulletin, 
‘Difficult Dock Problems and How to Solve Them’ 
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EXECUTIVE 
BOOKSHELF 


Brief Reviews of New Business Books 








Uncle Sam’s Big Stick 


ANTITRUST PoLicieEs by Simon N. Whit- 
nev. Twentieth Century Fund, 4] East 
70th St.. New York 21, two volumes, 1,101 
pages, $10. 

An ambitious pioneering study of 
how antimonopoly legislation has af- 
fected competition in twenty industries. 
The author is now chief economist of 
the Federal Trade Commission, but his 
book is not a statement of Government 
policy. 


Sizing Them Up 


IMPROVING MANAGERIAL PERFORMANCE by 
Virgil K. Rowland, Harper & Brothers, 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16, 167 pages, 
$3.50. 

Executive development via formal 
performance appraisals, authoritatively 
described in brisk, cogent style. 


When Celebrities Sell 


THE BiG NaMe by William M. Freeman. 
Printers Ink Books, 100 Garfield Ave., 


New London, Conn., 230 pages, $3.: 


~~ - 
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Lively, informative account of the 
uses and abuses of testimonial advertis- 
ing from the Gay Nineties to the pres- 
ent day. 


Top Management Manual 
THE PRENTICE-HALL PRESIDENTS’ GUIDE. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 
$35. 

A big (4.5 pounds, 1,400 pages) and 
informative compendium of practical 
advice on everything from company cost 
cutting to personal fortune-building and 
tax Strategy. 


Overseas Profit Opportunity 


THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET. Ameri- 
can Management Association, 1515 Broad- 
way, New York 36, 220 pages, $6. 

American and European experts ana- 
lyze the meaning of the ECM to USS. 
management. Specific company plans 
are included. 


Halls of Ivy 


AND MARK AN ERA: THE STORY OF THE 
HARVARD BUSINESS SCHOOL hy Melvin T. 
Copeland. Little, Brown and Company, 34 
Beacon St., Boston, 368 pages, $6. 


Readable history of America’s most 
influential college-level business school. 
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EXECUTIVE AGE AND RETIREMENT 
continued from page 41 


energy, drive, and enthusiasm as draw- 
backs on the job. 

Age may, in some cases, be related to 
job performance and productivity, al- 
though many presidents insist that pro- 
ductivity varies with individual health, 
experience, emotional maturity, and job 
demands. But among the nine out of 
ten industrial leaders proposing a fig- 
ure, the consensus 1s that an executive 
is most productive between the ages of 
40 and 60. 

Age may be a hiring tactor for con- 
siderations other than productivity. 
Among DR&MI Panel companies, 65 
per cent have no age limit for hiring 
executives, cOmpared to 35 per cent 
that do fix some limit. Only infrequent- 
ly, according to the surveyed presidents 
whose companies set no formal policy, 
Is an older executive brought in trom 
outside to become a full-fledged mem- 
ber of the top management team. 

Where age restrictions are set, execu- 
tive hiring policies are determined pri- 
marily by two factors: a new executive 
would take too long to train and, when 
he began to produce, would give the 
corporation too few productive years. 
The dollar sense of this policy ts suc- 
cinctly stated by the president who says 
its based on “the cost of training vs. 
payout time.” 

Almost as frequently, companies set 
age limits on executive hiring to rein- 
force their policy of advancement trom 
within, “based on sound recruiting at 
lower levels.” “Our program for train- 
ing and promotion of young executives 
would be seriously impaired if we hired 
Outside executives in the same age 
group,” says One man. Several others 
mention that a restrictive executive hir- 
ing policy makes it mandatory to train 
the home team on home ground. Re- 
peatedly, presidents say, “We try to 
build them—not hire them.’ 

Another commonly mentioned rea- 
son for not hiring older executives is 
the prohibitive company pension costs 
—or the reduced incentive that may 
result from automatically lower fringe 
benefits. 

Potential psychological problems may 
be a factor. “Beyond a certain age,” one 
president says, “it is difficult to inte- 
grate the individual into the organiza- 
tion.” Another pins the age down: “We 
believe a man after 45 has his way of 
life and habits pretty well set, and it ts 
difficult for him to learn a new com- 
pany s business.” 


The second level 

In the larger industrial companies 
typical of the DR&MI Panel—three out 
of four of the companies are among the 
S500 largest in the United States—the 








Planning a plant 
in New Jersey? 


f you are planning to take advantage of New 
Jersey s incomparable advantages for industry 
The National State Bank of Newark can be 

extremely heipfui with its Knowledge of the 
opportunities offered in the Newark area. 

Our 18 banking offices and ample resources 

offer you every banking service. And or 
146 years of experience in helping 
New Jersey business grow is at your 
service! A National State 
representative will gladly call, 
if you wish. Write to our 
Business Development Department. 
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UT Socseceee GOEa 
WITH LINDSAY STRUCTURE! | 
NO expensive dies 

NO skilled workmen 


NO special tools or machines 


And, easy-to-assemble Lindsay Structure components 
have proved their efhiciency in thousands of different ap- 
plications. The versatility of Lindsay components per- 
mits adaptation to unusual shapes, and allows for 





elasticity in design. 

In planning housings or enclosures, it will pay you to 

consider the use of Lindsay Structure — whether for 

pilot model or production run. Lindsay Structure is 

available in any workable metal. Any length, width 

and height are possible in fractional dimensions using 

the 80,000 stock panel sizes available. 

Product uniformity is assured with Lindsay Structure 
. assembly can be done without special training ... 

and production started immediately. 





Write for specific information 


LINDSAY STRUCTURE yo about the use of Lindsay 
DIVISION 4 <> /\ Structure components on the 


INTERNATIONAL STEEL COMPANY V4 qj ioe you are now planning 


| 1435 Edgar Street * Evansville 7, Indiana \~ y Or send single-line drawing 


; ; ,; “——— for cost estimate. 
Canadian Affiliate: Lindsay-International, Ltd. 


Port Credit, Ontario 
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Because this 
has what 
it takes... 


The rugged durability and extra 
value (Timken tapered roller bear- 
ings in every wheel, spring loaded 
non-kicking handle, slide planes 
for easy pallet entry and 360° 
lifting radius as standard) of the 
REVOLVATOR Red Giant hand lift 
pallet truck (above) has built a 


















Red Giant 


GZ ‘Vey ate Hand Lift 
pallet truck 
called on 
Ome le, 
this... 





Explosion-proof 
High-lift 
Go-Getter 


One of six basic models... REVOLVATOR Series 54.00 Go-Getter for use in explosion 
hazardous areas for chemical and related companies with Class | Group D or Class II 
Group G hazards designed at the request of one of the country’s leading safety 
authorities. This electric lift truck meets requirements for both hazards and utilizes 
screw type housings hydrostatically tested to pressures far beyond those required. 
Additional safety feature—hydraulically operated disc brake. 


Therefore: Whether you need a standard piece of material handling equip- 
ment or specially designed equipment, call on 
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REVOLVATOR CoO. 


8702 TONNELE AVENUE, NORTH BERGEN,N. J. 
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president manages his company through 
a team of nine immediate subordinates 
whose ages range around 52. Actually, 
the individual teams may have as few 
as two or as many as twenty subordi- 
nates. But regardless of the span of con- 
trol or the average age of the reporting 
subordinates, 91 per cent of the presi- 
dents believe the average age of their 
team is “about right,” compared to 8 
per cent who say their team is too old 
and | per cent who call the team too 
young (see chart on page 41). 

But while the executive age factor 
usually seems to be no handicap to the 
successful management of the company. 
it does happen occasionally that an 
older man starts to slip. What then? 
Does the company take any action in 
the case of a long-service executive, sev- 
eral years from retirement, who has 
begun to “coast”? Two out of ten presi- 
dents report that they have never been 
faced with this problem, or that the 
company takes no specific action when 
the problem does crop up occasionally. 
“We condone and encourage a certain 
amount of coasting,” says one president. 

But others meet the problem with 
persuasion, discipline, or other means— 
though they rarely take drastic action 
immediately. “We try to stimulate the 
executive’s interest and participation,” 
says One president. “But if all fails, we 
may demote, reduce pay, place in a con- 
sulting capacity, or retire him early.” 

Such a series of progressive steps 1s 
the most common procedure reported by 
the company presidents. Many relieve a 
slipping executive of his responsibilities, 
transfer him to a staff job, or leave him 
where he is and move an understudy 
in more quickly. Sometimes demotion, 
lower pay, elimination of bonus, and 
temporary leaves of absence are used 
to reinforce the “reduced scope of au- 
thority.” 

Often early retirement is recommend- 
ed after more responsibility has been 
shifted to the successor, but there is 
considerable latitude between the prac- 
tice of the companies that believe in 
“retiring the executive at once” and 
those that merely “precipitate” early 
retirement or first try to “revitalize” the 
man and then, as a last resort, “suggest 
or force early retirement’—in some 
cases with an offer of “full pay.” but 
more often at a “reduced pension.” 


The president's successor 

Few realities are more difficult for 
the company president than the knowl- 
edge that some day another man will 
have his job. And probably few deci- 
sions are more difficult or important 
than determining the man best qualified 
to succeed to the president’s job. While 
the choice may not always be theirs to 
make, four out of five presidents on the 
DR&MI Panel say they have, in their 
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own minds, selected one or more prob- 
able men as their own successors. The 
rest have not yet considered or made 
any tentative or final choice. 

Recognizing the importance of pro- 
tecting management continuity against 
illness, death, and debility, the consen- 
sus of the Panel seems to be that around 
SO an executive should begin training 
his own successor. A sizable minority 
say the coaching should begin “the day 
the executive takes on a new job.” Oth- 
ers consider other factors play a larger 
role than age in the decision. “This 
question of training a successor is hard 
to answer,” says one of these men. “In 
some circumstances, one individual will 
clearly be head and shoulders above 
anybody else and may very well oper- 
ate as an executive vice president for a 
period of several years. However, where 
there are three or four individuals who 
might be a successor, it would seem to 
be unwise to make anyone crown prince 
too early in the game.” 

More than half the Panel—52 per 
cent—say they have no definite policy 


requiring executives to spot or train 
successors. But 30 per cent of the presi- 
dents say their companies require ex- 
ecutives to identify and train potential 
successors immediately or continuously. 
“No executive is any better than his as- 
sistant,” says one supporter of a con- 
tinuous-training policy. 

Some companies—about 10 per cent 
of the Panel—set up specific successor 
training programs from two to ten, and 
sometimes more, years before the ex- 
ecutive’s expected retirement. The oth- 
ers have some kind of successor training 
policy, usually of an informal nature. 





ls retirement mandatory? 

The National Industrial Conference 
Board distinguishes three types of re- 
tirement policies in company pension 
plans: discretionary, automatic (where 
the employee only continues working 
with management approval), and man- 
datory. But in their application, NICB 
discovered that companies made many 
exceptions to these policies, so that some 
which were in principle “automatic” 





AGE, HEALTH, AND THE U.S. PRESIDENCY — 


WHAT THE PANEL THINKS 


Should a top age limit be set for U.S. Presidential candidates? 























Bs BES Sass Sass 
Yes BS | | 60% 
No [33% 
No Opinion | 7% 
Should minimum health requirements be mandatory? 
Yes 161% 
28% 


No 


No Opinion 11% 








With his first-hand knowledge of what it takes to run a large organization, the company 
president often has clearly formulated views on whether or not a top age limit should be 
set for U.S. Presidential candidates. Exactly three-fifths of the top executives on the 
DR&MI Panel believe that some definite limit would be desirable. Others say that while 
“in theory this is a highly desirable need, in practice it would be difficult to administer.” 

About one in ten men propose a specific age limit for Presidential candidates, ranging 
from 50 to 70—and averaging out to almost 63. (Had such a limitation actually been in 
effect in 1952, Eisenhower would have squeezed comfortably under the wire: he cele- 
brated his sixty-second birthday less than a month before the election.) 

An exact third of the Panel are flatly opposed to any age limit for candidates. They 
reason their stand like this: chronological age is not necessarily related to vigor, ability, 
and usefulness; the electorate has an option every four years to change its mind as well 
as the man in office; and the candidate himself should decide on his own fitness to run. 

Setting health limits would be even more of a problem, most company presidents 
think, although nearly four out of ten favor the principle. Many panelists believe that 
it would be impossible to establish “a fixed rule about minimum health requirements, but 
obviously a man in poor health shouldn't run.” Health, the Panel presidents often point 
out, cannot be made subject to legislation. Only a few would favor a rigorous health 
check, saying that a Presidential “candidate should be eligible for unrated life insurance.” 
Or, “Minimum health requirements are necessary for the management of a corporation; 
they should also apply to the largest business in the world.” 
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RECOILERS — SLITTERS — UNCOILERS 


YODER 
MAKES THEM ALL 


... Complete equipment /ines 
for heavy or light production! 


Uncoilers, slitters, roll-forming 
machines, cut-offs, pipe and tube 
mills, special machinery for fer- 
rous or non-ferrous metals are all 
made and engineered by Yoder to 
fit your specific requirements. 
Special attachments and auxiliary 
units can perform additional oper- 
ations such as welding, coiling, 
punching or embossing without 
extra labor cost while increasing 
production speed. 

Let Yoder engineering and ‘“‘know- 
how’ help you get the most from 
your plant... with Yoder equip- 
ment. For full details, write to: 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5531 Walworth Ave.+ Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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Today, any worker is a 
Hercules with a Globe Lift 


Heavy Lifting, Quick Loading, Easy Portability 


are features of GLOBE ELECTRO-LOADER 


With one hand on the control of o can be installed anywhere...in ship- 
Globe Electro-Loader, a workman can ping and receiving departments... 
lift, load or unload heavy cargo quickly beside conveyors and machines... 
and without manual effort. Because no alongside of raised floors... indoors 
special foundation is required, this lift or outside... upper floors... temporary 








locations... wherever rugged materials 
handling tasks are performed. Easy 
to install, can be quickly relocated. 


i= For rigid permanent use, the Electro- 
Loader can be bolt-anchored to the 
floor or, it can be equipped with 
casters for fast movement anywhere 
in the plant. Platform is of checkered 
steel plate reinforced with steel beams 
to stand up under heavy impact loads 
of hand or power-operated trucks. 
A wedge-shaped ramp provides a 
gentle upward slope for easy roll-over 
or, the lift may be recessed for flush 
platform loading. 
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I Giose HOIST COMPANY DR-916-EL 
East Mermaid Lane at Queen Street 
| Philadelphia 18, Pennsylvania 











Lifting power for the Electro-Loader is 
supplied by a weather-protected elec- 
tric motor operating a simple cable 
mechanism. Adjustable automatic top 
and bottom limit tops, a slack cable 
shut off, centrifugal governor and safety 
brake assure accurate control, smooth 
Operation and complete safety through- 
out the entire lifting cycle. 


| Please send me detailed information on Globe 
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and flexible were in fact mandatory, and 
that in a number of “mandatory” poli- 
cies, exceptions were made so frequently 
that they were mandatory in name only. 

The over-all company retirement pol- 
icy, Moreover, May not apply with equal 
firmness to executives. But three-fourths 
of the Panel presidents report that their 
companies do have a mandatory retire- 
ment age for executives. Some com- 
panies report permitting “rare excep- 
tions,” others that an “executive com- 
mittee may act annually on requests for 
deferred retirement,” or that “flexibility 
IS Maintained.” 

In principle, 79 per cent of the Panel 
favor mandatory retirement. Many dis- 
like the rigidity of a mandatory policy, 
but believe it is the fairest way to pre- 
vent favoritism by exception and to en- 
sure the morale of younger executives 
by periodically opening up the chain of 
promotion. Comments one president: 
“Probably the best over-all solution to a 
complex problem, even if it means oc- 
casionally losing a good man—at least 
until we know we have a better-balanced 
formula for judging productive age 
rather than calendar age.” 

Retirement policies are sometimes 
useful to meet other company needs, 
especially the option tor premature re- 
tirement, which may le invoked by 
either the executive or the company. 
When good executives are hard to gek, as 
in boom or war times, executives past 
normal retirement age are often kept on 
the staff, even when they are less efh- 
cient. But during a slump, companies 
will sometimes favor premature retire- 
ment as a way to cut costs. Still, the 
1957-58 recession seems to have forced 
a step-up in executive retirements in 
only three out of ten of the big indus- 
trial companies on the Panel. 


Easing executive retirement 

Whether it happens automatically or 
by company or individual choice, retire- 
ment is seldom if ever fully prepared 
for. Compulsory leisure has such a se- 
vere impact On some retirees that the 
resulting condition has earned a name— 
“retirement shock.” Larger companies 
have, for some time, acknowledged 
their responsibility to protect employees 
to some degree financially against the 
shock of the sudden drop in income 
that retirement usually brings. More 
recently, many companies have begun 
to assume other, more intangible respon- 
sibilities—to prepare employees psycho- 
logically for retirement and to help 
them in other ways after it. At lower 
employee levels, counseling has come 
into increasing use. 

But at the top management level, eas- 
ing retirement is necessarily more com- 
plicated and more subtle. Many presi- 
dents believe that the “knowledge that 
retirement is mandatory leads execu- 








tives to make the adjustment them- 
selves,” or that individual “circum- 
stances and desires” are sufficient for 
their own transition. One president re- 
marks rather sardonically that the com- 
pany has “no special plan—we find that 
most executives start relaxing too soon 
to need help in the transition.” 

But about one out of ten Panel com- 
panies eases the executive’s workload 
somewhat before his retirement, and 
about as many hire him as a part- or 
full-time consultant after retirement. 
Before he leaves, he is often re-assigned 
to other duties—frequently shifting him 
from line responsibility to staff duties. 
In some cases, where lower pay may ac- 


company the lightened responsibility, 
the company protects the executive 


against a lower retirement income by 
exercising a common pension option: 
basing the final pension formula on a 
higher pay period terminating several 
years before actual retirement. 

Longer vacations, too, have been in- 
creasingly used to pry an executive loose 
from his responsibilities and compel him 
to practice retirement partially, with 
systematically longer vacations required 
in each ensuing year. In effect, the ex- 
ecutive goes through a dress rehearsal 
for his post-retirement life. For exam- 
ple, one Panel company requires execu- 
tives at the age of 65 to take a one- 
month vacation in addition to their nor- 
mal vacation. This increases to two 
months at age 66 and, at age 67, to 
three months “plus 11 weeks pre-retire- 
ment education” with sessions taking up 
four and a half hours a week. 


As the lifespan grows 

Fully 50 per cent of the presidents 
believe that business may be forced to 
change its present retirement policies as 
a result of the lengthening lifespan. 

Many presidents suggest that the re- 
tirement age will be increased three, 
five, or even ten years beyond the most 
commonly accepted present age of 65. 
If the lifespan increases substantially, 
many men say, the cost of pension plans 
might become prohibitive to the com- 
pany, as well as increasing the taxpay- 
ers’ burden, so that later retirement may 
be the most satisfactory solution to con- 
trol costs from several points of view. 

Opinions vary widely. Some company 
presidents believe that employee retire- 
ment dates will become more flexible; 
others, that they will become more man- 
datory, despite increased company cost. 
Increased employee resistance to retire- 
ment is foreseen by many men, as well 
as a possible “tendency to ‘hang on’ 
while diluting responsibility.” Social 
problems come in for some mention. 
The business use of older consultants 
may also increase, many presidents be- 
lieve. And some take the optimistic view 
that increased longevity would be “an 
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advantage, as retirement will be en- 
joyed more fully because of better 
health.” 

It has often been pointed out that 
those closest to retirement like it least, 
and that those farthest from it give it 
the least thought. Attitude surveys made 
by such organizations as the research 
division of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration and 
the Owens-Illinois Glass Company back 
up this point. With Panel presidents’ 
ages ranging from 29 to 72, it is to be 
expected that the prospect of retirement 
would vary in attractiveness to individ- 
ual men. But this consensus emerges 
from the presidents’ discussion of the 





personal aspects of their own retire- 
ment they most look torward to: 

o of 
Attitude toward own retirement Panel 
An opportunity for other activities. 45 


Like the prospect of reduced pressure 18 
Too far away to think about 7 
Dislike the idea of retirement 6 
Do not plan to retire 2 
No opinion 12 
Presidents in the majority group-— 
who look forward to doing more of 


the things they have always wanted to 
do but have lacked the time for—antici- 
pate such pleasures as increased travel, 
more civic activity, “spoiling grandchil- 
dren” and generally more opportunity 
to share fun and time with their fami- 
lies, and frequently starting a new ca- 
reer in business or politics. Others look 
forward to pursuing their hobbies-— 
boating, golf, fishing, theater, reading, 
gardening, and photography, among 
other satisfactions. Several see their fu- 
ture cut out for them in “country life” 
on a ranch or farm. Some mention 
study, teaching, and writing for publica- 
tion. A common view is this: “There 
are innumerable good uses for the free 
time of able men—I shall not lack good 
causes.’’ And from their present vantage 
point, a large number of presidents look 
forward to “relief from intense and sus- 
tained pressure.” 

Not surprisingly, it is more often the 
younger presidents who say they have 
not yet thought about their own retire- 
ment—or that it is too far away to 
think about. “I am too young to think 
about it,” says—understandably—a 29- 
year-old president. Says a 47-year-old 
man, “It is a long way in the future—I 
am not currently concerned.” Another, 
41 years old, says, “Ask me again ten 
years from now.” 


Personal problems 


While it might be reasonable to as- 
sume that the typical company presi- 
dent would dread his own retirement, 
the industrial leaders take a remarkably 
healthy view of the day when they will 
step down. Four out of ten Panel mem- 
bers foresee no difficulty in adjusting 
to their own retirement, “assuming good 
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‘Cut scrap 
handling costs 50% 


Use Roura Hoppers instead of barrels 
or boxes. It’s a one-man operation. Pick 
up loaded Hopper with your own lift 
truck. Take it to freight car or scrap bin. 
Flip the latch and the Hopper dumps 
its load, rights itself, locks itself. Saves 
time .. . cuts costs 50% or more. Thou- 
sands now in use. 

Ruggedly made of *;," steel plate with 
continuous arc-welded seams . in 5 
sizes from '% to 2 yards capacity with 
live skids or choice of wheels. Also avail- 
able in stainless steel or galvanized. Im- 
mediate shipment of standard models. 
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Building material business in North Texas. 
one retail and one wholesale yard at sep- 
arate locations. Combined sales more 
than $2,000,000.00 per year. Will sell 
both businesses at market value for inven- 
tory, trucks, machinery and equipment. 
Will require about $500,000.00 to handle. 
Will give long-term lease on buildings and 
real estate. Wonderful opportunity. Esti- 
mated net this year Over $160,000.00 
before income taxes. 

H. E. DICKEY 

3327 Winthrop 

Fort Worth 16, Texas 
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health.”” Few go so far as the president 
who says, “I can hardly wait.” 

But about six out of ten panelists 
foresee retirement as causing some dif- 
ficulties. Mostly, they are anxious about 
whether they can adjust readily to a 
lighter schedule. One _ president is 
afraid he will be at a loss for “what to 
do when they start that vacuum cleaner 
in the morning.” More typically, the 
panelist worries about “adjusting to be- 
ing less in demand and to relative in- 
activity,” and about the “fear of feeling 
I am no longer useful.’ 

On the financial side, some presidents 
are profoundly anxious about inflation, 
and the inroads it may make in the pen- 
sion, savings, and investments that they 
have built up to make retirement life 
more comfortable. And a_ substantial 
number of presidents expect the hardest 
part of retirement will be leaving their 
business associates. 


No place like home 


In their retirement, many men plan 
to realize a long-delayed dream of trav- 
el, and a few plan to move to Mexico, 
France, or the Virgin Islands. But 
mostly they plan to stay “right where I 
am, and have “no intentions of getting 
too far from my present home base.” 
Some presidents plan to move full-time 
into their present Summer or country 


homes—or to spend part of the year in 
Florida or California. 
Not long ago, ex-President Herbert 


Hoover said publicly in Brussels, “You 
should not retire from work, or you will 
shrivel up into a nuisance .. . talking to 
everybody about your pains and pills 
and income tax.” A good many Panel 
members agree. Frequently, these men 
plan other business ventures after re- 
tirement. From running large corpora- 
tions as professional managers, some 
presidents plan to turn to small-business 
ownership. Some have already taken 
steps to do so. “I own three private com- 
panies, which I intend to keep,” com- 
ments one president. Others intend to 
become consultants and continue di- 
rectorships in their present and other 
companies. Some men plan to go into 
real estate or to return to such profes- 


sions as law. Charity, church work, 
community service, and politics will 
also take up many presidents’ retired 


life. 

Of course, many men prefer to spend 
more time on their hobbies 
clude music, painting, farming, fishing, 
golf, reading, and writing—and a good 
number have planned a schedule so full 
of activities that they are “too many to 
itemize.” But whatever he does, whether 
for public service, profit, or pleasure, 
the company president has chosen a 
course of action to assure himself in re- 
tirement of a continued “pursuit of 
happiness.” END 
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DEFENSE BUSINESS 
continued from page 44 


outfit achieved a satisfactory 45-55 bal- 
ance (in favor of civilian sales) in one 
swoop, President Charles B. Thornton 
says, by buying Monroe Calculating 
Machine Company. 

And usually when a company gains 
the balance it seeks through acquisition, 
it can at the same time achieve the 
type of organization that many business 
men consider most efficient for a bal- 
anced outfit—a structure in which milli- 
tary and civilian business are separated. 
Overhead charges for Government busi- 
mess can then be figured quickly and 
easily, red tape is localized, and security 
costs lowered. 





Buyer’s market 

For the civilian-based company seek- 
ing to break into the military market 
by acquiring another company as a 
Government products division, right 
now is a good time to buy, in the opin- 
ion of most of those interviewed. A lot 
of small military-based companies are 
foundering, they say, because they were 
started by technical people long on in- 
ventiveness but short on business skill. 

Where acquisition is not feasible, 
there are other possibilities for both 
civilian-based and defense-based com- 
panies. 

Of advantage to the civilian-based 
company looking for more Government 
business is the fact that the Govern- 
ment dislikes to rely on a single source 
of supply and will sometimes require a 
long-time contractor to give a new sup- 
plier valuable production know-how. 

Some civilian-based outfits have been 
able to land big Government produc- 
tion contracts by underbidding the com- 
panies that designed the prototypes un- 
der R&D contracts. While this tech- 
nique has the virtue of allowing a com- 
pany to get wet all at once, it is some- 
what risky: you can bid too low and 
lose money in the end. 


Less risk in subcontracts 

A safer method is to seek subcon- 
tracts from established contractors. One 
big company executive says he prefers 
subcontracting anyway, because his ex- 
perience has been that the prime con- 
tractors are more sympathetic than 
Government contracting officers when 
a subcontractor runs into a roadblock. 
As he phrases it, “When you go after 
subcontracts, you deal only with busi- 
ness men.” (If contracts are cut back, 
however, prime contractors tend to re- 
tain more work in their own:shops. ) 

For military-based companies, new 
product development is the logical alter- 
native if acquisition is not possible. 
Some companies, in fact, consider it a 
sounder solution to the problem. One 
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Kinnear Rolling Doors 


Basic advantages make them first choice in any era... 











Yesterday 


The door with the curtain of interlock- 
ing steel slats was originated by Kin- 
near. Its advantages are basic — as 
important to door efficiency as the 
invention of the wheel to improved 
land travel. 

It is today’s finest type of door, 
made the finest of its type by Kinnear. 
For example: 

Opening straight upward, Kinnear 
Rolling Doors coil out of the way above 
the opening, into the compact hood 
mounted on the wall either inside or 
outside the opening (or often within 
the wall, where desired). 

Kinnear Rolling Doors also give you 
full use of all space around doorways 
at all times. No extra space of any kind 
is needed for their opening and closing 
action. And Kinnear design makes sure 


The KINNEAR Mfg. Co. 


Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 


FACTORIES: 
1500-20 Fields Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio 


1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 


TODAY 


TOMORROW... 


the opened door always rests above the 
lintel —- never steals clearance space 
overhead. 

The rugged interlocking steel-slat 
curtain (originated by Kinnear) also 
gives you added protection against fire, 
theft, vandalism, storms, and acci- 
dental damage. 

For extra resistance to weather and 
corrosion, Kinnear Rolling Doors are 
heavily galvanized, with 1.25 ounces 
of pure zinc per square foot of metal 
(ASTM standards). 

Kinnear Rolling Doors are built any 
size, for easy installation in either old 
or new buildings of any construction. 
Manual-lift, chain, or crank operation 
Or motorized push-button control. 





Also available in non-ferrous metals. 
Write for full details. 


ROLLING DOOR 
Saving Ways in Doorways 
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A real lightweight champ (weighs in 
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cartons after they're filled . . . takes 
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Steel Shelving 


with the exclusive stud 


Exclusive steel stud permits 60° faster shelf 
adjustment on 114” centers without nuts, bolts 
or tools. The more you load the shelf the 
tighter it grips, yet shelf may be moved easily. 


Equipto Iron-grip Shelving is immediately 
available from stock in all sizes, either open or 
closed, with or without dividers, bin fronts, 
drawers or label holders. See your Equipto 
distributor or write for complete reference 
manual No. 485. 


Stud eliminates clips, 
nuts, bolts and tools \ 


A slope in the keyhole 
joins with the taper on 
the stud to form the tight- 
est and strongest of grips. 
An exclusive Equipto 
feature. 
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660 Prairie Ave. * Aurora, Illinois 


Manufacturer of World's Finest Stee! Shelving - Slotted 
Angle - Bins - Drawer Units - Lockers - Carts - Benches. 





marketing manager, Richard Kern of 
Miniature Precision’ Bearings, Inc., 
Keene, N.H., points out that new prod- 
uct development may be cheaper than 
acquisition in the long run, because it 
lays the groundwork for other new 
products, and some others support his 
view strongly. (This is a minority opin- 
ion, however, and a top official of a 
company whose business is new product 
development, Richard D. Coveny of 
A. D. Little, Inc., recommends acquisi- 
tion as the best method of balancing.) 

Frequently, the advanced technology 
and special manufacturing know-how 
of defense-based companies can be prof- 
itably applied to the civilian market. 
For instance, Grumman Aircraft, Hicks- 
ville, N.Y., has applied its skill in air- 
frame construction to making aluminum 
boats and lighter-weight truck trailers. 
Grumman has been much more fortu- 
nate than other airframe manufacturers 
who attempted to move into civilian 
markets: most quickly withdrew  be- 
cause their production costs were too 
high. The most rewarding kind of new 
product development, of course, is that 
which results in a product unlike any- 
thing else on the market—provided 
the sales potential is really there. Manu- 
facturers trying to invade an established 
market with experienced competition 
already on the scene may have a tough 
time of it. 


Few ready answers 

Finding a civilian market for an ex- 
isting military product and vice versa 
is the least promising possibility, ac- 
cording to experienced people. Gener- 
ally, military gear is “over-designed” 
and over-priced for the civilian market, 
while few commercial products, other 
than standard items not classed as 
weapons, meet military specs. Vertol 
Aircraft Corp. of Morton, Pa., for ex- 
ample, has not found any substantial 
civilian market for its helicopters, which 
are originally designed for the armed 
forces. 

Miniature Precision Bearings is one 
of the fortunate few that has found 
civilian markets for its military-grade 
bearings—in portable dictating equip- 
ment and high-speed dental drills. Still, 
MPB was helped along in balancing by 
acquiring another, noncompetitive bear- 
ing company whose sales were 80 per 
cent civilian. 

As business learns to live in a per- 
manently defense-based economy, the 
“balancing” problem is likely to be- 
come an increasingly common one. 
And, with so many companies deciding 
the grass is greener in their neighbors’ 
preserves, the increased competition 
generated in all markets, even with an- 
other long peacetime boom, will put 
management competence to a new and 
potent test. END 
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An ultra-modern plant, yet not enough water 
to make a duck quack happy. Seems some- 
body inquired about water before construc- 
tion. That was April and the place was 
sloshing. By August the water table took a 
nose dive. Somebody should have checked 
that out, but now it’s back to the Board of 
Directors for a well drilling appropriation! 





It all could have been avoided if that some- 
body had been North Western’s Industrial 
Development Department. Investigating 
every angle of industrial locations is our stock 
in trade. What’s more, experts make the re- 
ports so we're sure our information is accu- 
rate and up-to-the-minute. Our service 
is more than providing lists of available real 
estate. Soil analysis, geologic surveys, engi- 
neering, legal studies are only a few of the 
many areas covered. 
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May we serve your company”... there is 
no obligation! 











Contact: GENE F. CERMAK, Director 
of Industrial Development, C&NW Ry., 
400 W. Madison Street, 

Chicago 6, Illinois 
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What Makes a“Fair Labor Law’’? 


Secretary Mitchell’s job: advise, 


administer, promote labor peace. 


PAUL WOOTON, Contributing Editor 


AS SECRETARY OF LABOR, James 
P. Mitchell has three related jobs. First, 
he is Eisenhower's adviser on labor mat- 
ters. Second, he must run an Executive 
Department that not only administers 
laws but enforces some as well. Third, 
and most important in Mitchell's eyes, 
it is his job, through persuasion and In- 
fluence, to maintain labor peace and 
promote social and economic progress 
In our industrial democracy. 

This third aspect of Secretary 
Mitchell’s job involves him in a wide 
range of fields—the development and 
use Of manpower; abuses of power 
within labor unions: reciprocal trade; 


the division of the fruits of production; 
and 


Government's role in labor and 
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Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 





constant aoe 


management affairs. Persuasion aside, 
he believes in a policy of Government 
non-intervention in this latter area. 
Secretary Mitchell has sponsored a 
series of legislative proposals that have 
either directly extended or supported 
social benefits like Social Security and 
unemployment insurance. 
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Most recently, he has advocated a 
program to drive racketeers out of 
unions. Mitchell's original proposals, 
submitted to Congress by the President 
in January, called for a series of new 
laws dealing specifically with union 
democracy and the elimination of labor 
racketeers and a series of amendments 
to the Taft-Hartley Act. However, the 
Senate Labor Committee, without 
ing on the Administration’s recommen- 
dations, produced a bill of its own 
that the Secretary considered inade- 
quate, unenforceable, and unequal to 
the situations it out to His 
chief objections were to coverage (60 
per cent of American small unions were 
exempted because of their size) and to 
vaguely powers of enforce- 
ment which would make it hard for the 
Labor Department's to enforce the law. 
The 29 amendments that were tacked 
on to the bill are ample evidence of 
the respect in which Mr. Mitchell's 
judgment is held. 


act- 
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Ten key provisions 
Mitchell 


labor 
which “good and honest labor leaders 
can help themselves.” He intends to 
work for his proposals through as many 
sessions of Congress as it takes. He feels 


the 
weapons by 


envisions legislation in 


field as a series of 


they are corrective in nature, not repres- 
they do not contemplate 
Government controls; they do not hin- 


sive: direct 


der unions in the honest conduct of 
their internal affairs. “They are de- 
signed,” Mitchell says, “to raise the 


general standard of responsibility and 
accountability of labor-management re- 
lations without undesirable interference 
1 union or employer affairs.” 

The legislation Mr. Mitchell intends 
to work for, “in and out of office,” 
would: 

|. Require all unions, including re- 
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MICROHONING AT EVINRUDE 
trims costs... booms productivity... 
eliminates operations...improves quality 


Evinrude Motors, Division of Outboard Marine Corporation, has re- 
placed with Microhoning their former method of processing conn bores. 


Here's why: 


MICROHONING INCREASES PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 23 TIMES 


Before Microhoning equipment was installed, Evinrude used diamond boring 
on wristpin and crankpin bores. Now! A per-man productivity comparison 
of the two processes shows: diamond boring, 300 rods in 40 hours; Micro- 


honing, 7,000 rods in 40 hours. 


REDUCES OPERATIONS 


Greatest cost-cutting contribution 
made by Microhoning is elimination 
of three former operations: 
Re-milling locating faces of wrist- 
pin bores. 
Straightening of rods after boring. 
Milling oil hole grooves in wristpin 
bores. 


ELIMINATES BRONZE INSERTS 


The functional surface characteristics 
of Microhoned rod bores preclude 
the need for bronze bushings or 
shoes. Based on current production 
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schedules, the cost of millions of 
bronze inserts will be saved this year. 


ASSURES FEWER REJECTS 


From a Microhoning run of 62,000, 
receiving 100% inspection on an air 
gage, only 200 rods required reproc- 
essing. This is a rejection rate of only 
3/10 of 1%. 


IMPROVES PRODUCT QUALITY 


Microhoning is a low-velocity abrad- 
ing process that leaves bore surfaces 
free of torn, smeared or burned 
metal. Benefit: Rods that have pre- 
cise, longer wearing bores. 


To learn more of why Microhoning pro- 
vides efficient stock removal, closer toler- 
ances and functional surfaces, write to: 


MICROMATIC 
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- DETROIT 38, MICHIGAN 








gional and_= state conferences, and, 
where appropriate, employers to file full 
and detailed reports with the Commis- 
sioner of Labor Reports (a new office 
that would be created in the Labor De- 
partment). 

2. Require the Commissioner of La- 
bor Reports to make available to the 
public full and detailed reports cover- 
ing the operations of all health, wel- 
fare, and pension funds, the handling 
of all union funds and funds of affiliated 
organizations, the handling of all funds 
exchanged between employers and union 
officers (to reveal conflict of interest 
dealings), and details of union organi- 
zation, including the union's financial 
structure. 

3. Authorize the Secretary to in- 
vestigate the truth or accuracy of these 
reports, with the necessary enforcement 
powers to make the program workable. 

4. Permit the Secretary, in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the Ad- 
ministration Procedures Act. to impose 
sanctions On any union which failed to 
file the reports required of it or filed 
false reports. 

5. Permit union members to sue dis- 
honest labor officials as fiduciaries in 
Federal or state courts. 

6. Tighten the secondary boycott pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act to pro- 
tect all employers and individual em- 
pioyees from unfair coercion, and also 
to deal with the problem of “hot cargo” 
clauses. 

7. Forbid blackmail picketing de- 
signed to force workers to join or em- 
ployers to accept a union which the 
workers unquestionably did not want. 

8. Make it a felony under Federal 
law for union officers or employers to 
make or receive payments to influence 
one another's actions. 

9. Make embezzlement of general 
union funds, as well as health, welfare, 
and pension funds, a Federal crime. 

10. Eliminate a “no-man’s land” by 
authorizing the states to act where the 
NLRB declines jurisdiction. 


More curbs on unions? 

While President Eisenhower and Sec- 
retary Mitchell feel that the steps they 
have recommended are about as far as 
legislation should go in the immediate 
future, there are those who think other- 
wise. Many Washington labor specialists 
on the management side feel that legis- 
lation should also include: heavier pen- 
alties for violence on picket lines; more 
protection for innocent third parties: 
drastic limitations on powers vested in 
union leaders; curbs on any union able 
to paralyze business generally (such as 
the Teamsters); limitations on the right 
to strike in time of national emergency; 
and, of course, a “right-to-work” pro- 
vision doing away with compulsory 
union membership. END 





EXECUTIVE PAY 
continued from page 39 


earnings. In some cases theie is evi- 
dence that other considerations were 
involved. For example, certain com- 
panies found that the practice of re- 
cruiting executive talent outside had 
lifted all salaries to unrealistic levels. 
Others appear to have taken advantage 
of what they considered a unique op- 
portunity to “save overhead.” Undoubt- 
edly, too, many of these salary cuts 
were based more on caprice than on a 
careful appraisal of the facts. 

It is worth noting that a sizable pro- 
portion of the companies that have re- 
duced salaries have executive bonus 
plans. Since sharply lower profits-— 
which occasioned the salary cuts in the 
first place—can be expected to slash 
bonus payments rather substantially, 
executives in such companies are penal- 
ized twice. Such a double cut, unless 
absolutely necessary, can do real damage 
to a compensation program. 

Probably the most serious problem, 
however, lies in the effect on compen- 
sation spreads between various levels of 
responsibility. Hourly wages are un- 
doubtedly going up again this year, 
which means that to maintain a reason- 
able differential the compensation of the 
first level of supervision should also 
rise. But if the compensation of the first 
level of supervision is going up, and the 
compensation of the executive group is 
coming down, the spread between levels 
necessarily narrows. A series of studies 
by McKinsey & Company has shown 
that spreads between hourly employees, 
the first level of supervision, middle 
management, and policy-level executives 
have remained remarkably constant in 
the past ten years. However, these 
spreads are substantially narrower than 
they were prior to the war. Many knowl- 
edgeable executives believe that any 
further narrowing of the spreads be- 
tween responsibility levels will seriously 
veaken executive incentive, which has 
already been sapped by the effect of in- 
come taxes. 

This suggests that when it becomes 
necessary to reduce executive compen- 
sation, top management would do well 
to take a planned approach and care- 
fully assess the risk involved. 


poor 


Bonus headaches 


Predicting that his company’s bonus 
fund for 1958 would be 50 per cent be- 
low what it had been in 1957, the chief 
executive of a big manufacturing com- 
pany remarked, “Frankly, I'd rather we 
had no bonus fund at all than be faced 
with the necessity of distributing only 
half of last year’s fund.” 

This is the problem haunting many 
company presidents in 1958. The reces- 
sion hit most industries late enough last 
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MICKOHONING AT EVINRUDE 


costs... booms productivity... 
- eliminates operations...improves quality 


By installing Microhoning equipment to process wristpin and crankpin 


bores in conn rods, 


Evinrude Motors. 


Division of Outboard Marine 


Corporation, realized considerable savings. The following comparison 
with previously used diamond boring shows how Microhoning cut time, 


materials and costs: 


MICROHONING BOOSTS PRO- 
DUCTIVE CAPACITY 23 TIMES 


Diamond Boring Production Per 
Man: 300 rods in 40 hours. 
Microhoning Production Per 
7,000 rods in 40 hours. 


Man: 


Several rod sizes are Microhoned on 
the same equipment — bore diam- 
eters range from .874” to 1.500”, 
bore lengths from .815” to 1.011”. 
Microhoning removes .00O5” stock 
from wristpin bores in about 24 sec- 
onds (floor-to-floor) and generates 
a controlled finish of 25 to 30 micro- 
inches as specified. On crankpin 
bores, Microhoning removes .QOO5” 
stock to generate specified finish of 
3-5 microinches in 17 seconds (F-T- 
F). Tolerances on both bores are 
held to .0OO1” for roundness and 
straightness, and .0004” on diameter. 


ELIMINATES THREE OPERATIONS 


1. Former re-milling of locating face 
On wristpin bore is eliminated - 
Microhoning’s float principle main- 
tains original bore location. 


. Straightening after rough boring ts 
no longer required _ Mi crohonine 


tool follows neutral axis of bore. 


3. Milling oil hole grooves in wristpin 


bores is eliminated — Microhoning 
generates a cross-hatch pattern that 
provides built-in oil reservoirs. 
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SAVES COST OF MILLIONS OF 
BRONZE INSERTS PER YEAR 


Microhoning's abrad- 
ing, with efficient cutting over a wide 
area, produces surfaces free of torn, 


low-velocity 


smeared or burned metal. 


Result 
that resist galling and flaking. 
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year so that profits for the full year 
held up. Hence, bonus distribution posed 
few problems. A recent McKinsey sur- 
vey covering 642 companies shows that 
while profits declined by 3.2 per cent in 
1957, the compensation of top-level ex- 
ecutives increased by | per cent. 

Many companies started their bonus 
plans during the past decade, when 
boom piled on boom and profits in- 
creased year after year with monotonous 
regularity. During recent years, even 
long-established plans were administered 
in a persistently relaxed environment, 
and management tended to lose sight of 
the penalty element necessary to an ef- 
fective incentive plan. And relatively 
few top managements have had much 
experience in bonus disbursements when 
the fund is 50 per cent or 75 per cent 
below the previous year. 

One chink in the bonus admunistra- 
tion armor that is showing up this year 
is a widespread weakness in appraising 
the relative performance of individual 
executives. In boom years, everyone ap- 
parently does reasonably well. But when 
the going gets rough, and salaries and 
bonuses must be cut, management must 
be able to weigh correctly the relative 
contributions of its executives. 

To do this, it needs a highly developed 
planning and control organization that 
makes skillful use of market and econom- 
ic research tools, as well as of account- 
ing, to set up targets that provide the 
basis for determining performance. Some 
companies have taken steps in this di- 
rection, but much remains to be done 
before performance appraisal matures as 
a Management tool. 


No tested solutions 

The unhappy chief executive whose 
bonus fund is down by 50 per cent has 
no recession-tested guidelines to insure 
that his bonus decisions in 1958 won't 
plague him in future years. Should a 
sharply reduced fund be spread more 
thinly over the same number of people 
as last year—at the risk of providing 
inadequate rewards for the outstanding 
performers? Or should the number re- 
ceiving bonuses be cut, with consequent 
morale problems among those passed 
over? He has no basis for judging. Nor 
can he be sure whether he should dis- 
proportionately reduce payments to top- 
level executives so that lower-level eligi- 
bles can be treated better, or vice versa. 

Many companies greatly broadened 
eligibility in their bonus plans during 
the war and postwar years. Employees 
were hard to get and keep during this 
period, and any stratagem that kept 
them was worth trying. The argument 
that bringing people into the bonus plan 
as the way to get “teamwork” and make 
them feel they were part of “manage- 
ment” often fell persuasively on top 
management's ears. 
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The difficulties of administering such a 
broadly based bonus plan are legion. 
But in a poor profit year like 1958, di- 
viding the bonus fund between the ex- 
ecutives at the top and the lower super- 
visory levels becomes a nightmare. The 
importance of this decision can be 
judged by the fact that one large com- 
pany paid two-thirds of its total bonus 
fund last year to eligibles earning less 
than $15,000 in salary. 

In such cases the chief executive has 
only hard choices. In the case men- 
tioned, the bonus paid to those earning 
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less than $15,000 has averaged between 
7 per cent and 11 per cent over the past 
four years, and is almost certainly re- 
garded by the recipients as part of sal- 
ary. However, if the bonus fund fore- 
cast for this year is to provide 5 per 
cent of salary for this group, nothing 
will be left for the over-$15,000 group 
who really run the company. 

Without guidelines in past experience 
and a basic philosophy of salary-bonus 
relationships, it is small wonder that 
poor decisions—or, rather, decisions 
that hindsight labels poor—are fre- 
quently made in difficult years. 


Whaet price stock? 


For some months the sharp drop in 
stock values that accompanied the re- 


cession caused considerable anguish 
among holders of stock options that 
were then priced well above the market. 
This problem, however, was far more 
acute in some situations than in others, 
and its causes generally stemmed back 
to the original set-up of the option plan. 
As a rule, in companies that suffer from 
the most acute morale problems—‘dis- 
counts” from option price being equal 
—one or more of the following condi- 
tions is usually found: 

1. The industry is one in which cy- 
clical swings have far greater impact on 
profits than the action of the executive 
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group. Railroads are a classic example. 

2. Many option holders have little to 
do with company profitability and feel 
little or no responsibility for a slump. 

3. Many option holders are in rela- 
tively low income brackets, and see little 
profit potential in a 25 per cent capital 
gain Opportunity such as the option 
provides. 

In industries where profits depend 
heavily on executive skill, on the other 
hand, companies whose option holders 
are in high tax brackets and are largely 
responsible for company profits gener- 
ally continue to recognize their option 
plan as an effective incentive. 

Apparently, tew publicly owned com- 
panies have taken advantage of the pro- 
vision in the tax law permitting redis- 
tribution of options at a lower price. Re- 
luctance to make such a change is 
strongly rooted in the desire among 
company directors to keep executives 
on the same footing as stockholders. 

Special situations, naturally, demand 
special action. More than one executive, 
recruited by a company at the peak of 
the market to do a specific job, has 
asked for—and received—a “new deal” 
that took into account realities of the 
situation over which he had no control. 


Fringes will flourish 

The recession had little effect on the 
heavy commitments already made in 
pension, medical, hospitalization, group 
insurance, and other such plans. There 
is some evidence, however, that man- 
agement is becoming increasingly aware 
of the huge—and inflexible—costs of 
these fringe benefits. 

Will the growing recognition of the 
substantial fixed overhead involved in 
fringes dampen industry’s ardor for such 
plans? As yet, it is impossible to say. 
However, there is increasing awareness 
of the fact that as fringe costs rise from 
1Q per cent to 15 or 20 per cent of 
salary expense, just that much less is 
available for the direct motivation of 
executives. Fringes have little current 
incentive value. This must come from 
other sources: salary, bonus, stock op- 
tions, and the like. 

One effect of the recession has been 
to focus attention on the realities of 
executive compensation administration 
more strongly than at any time in the 
past few years. It has exposed oppor- 
tunism and plagued the poor adminis- 
trators with king-size headaches. 

But in some ways the recent slump 
was a genuine help in industry. It pro- 
vided a tangible yardstick of effective- 
ness in an area long obscured by the 
booming economy. It has enabled man- 
agement to test its philosophy and prac- 
lices in an environment that demands 
Outstanding performance from every 
executive, and in which mistakes stand 
out with merciless clarity. END 
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KEEPING YOUR WORKFORCE 
continued from page 46 


small company can do through an inte- 
grated effort to expand rather than con- 
tract in slack times. Despite a falling 
paper market—the majority of the in- 
dustry is operating at 10-15 per cent 
below capacity—Hudson is maintaining 
full employment and increasing sales 
and profits. 

According to officials of the com- 
pany, the past year has given them a 
needed breathing speil in which to 
streamline operations. The result: a pro- 
gram called “Operation Capacity,” 
which, like many business 
programs, is based on a simple idea, 
painstakingly worked out, solidly sup- 
ported by management, and attractively 
packaged. 

Management in this case has set it- 
self ten goals: (1) strengthening the or- 
ganization structure, (2) expanding the 
sales force, (3) improving sales service, 
(4) improving management-labor com- 
munications, (5) stepping up supervi- 
sory training, (6) expanding sales aid 
programs for distributors, (7) improv- 
ing suggestion systems, (8) reducing in- 
ventories, (9) setting better standards 
of performance, and (10) encouraging 
employee support. 


successful 


Talking to employees 

To get everyone into the act, a slide- 
film talk has been prepared for presen- 
tation to supervisors who, in turn, pre- 
sent it to their departments. The talk 
describes Hudson’s competitive position 
in the industry and the measures the 
company must take to maintain and im- 
prove that position. Specifically, each 
employee is to try to save the company 
3.5 cents on every dollar. This 
money will be used to add 50 salesmen, 
increase advertising, and send merchan- 
dise an additional 200 miles. 

Supervisors keep score cards, check- 
ing off each employee's record (in at- 
tendance, punctuality, production, safe- 
ty, machine downtime cost, and qual- 
ity). [he best department gets a prize, 
and the best employee qualifies for an 
employee-of-the-month or an employee- 
of-the-year award. 

Even families are drawn in. The com- 
pany has sent letters home to explain 
the purpose of the drive and enlist the 
“tamily-behind-the-man” in this effort to 
maintain full employment. The family 
that, in some measurable fashion, has 
given the best support to the man at the 
machine will receive a company award. 

Nor is the community neglected. Be- 
sides getting information to school and 
civic groups, Hudson works with local 
merchants to run “Operation Capacity” 
days. 

Total effect: plant-wide, community- 
wide cooperation. And, for a cost of ap- 
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Alive today . . . because they went to their doctors in time! 
Every year more and more Americans are being cured of 
cancer. But the tragic fact, our doctors tell us, is that every 
sixth cancer death is a needless death. So many people just 
don’t consult their doctors when the disease is in its early... 
and therefore more curable... stage. 
Let’s give our doctors a chance to head off cancer in time! 
Form the life-saving habit of a head-to-toe health checkup 
once a year. For men, this should include a chest x-ray; for 
women, a pelvic examination. 


Make ita habit... for life. 
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proximately $10,000, Hudson’s sales are 
ud, its business thriving. 

Projects of this nature in the Very 
Big League are often decentralized, like 
General Electric’s “Operation Upturn.” 
[he expressed purpose of this program 
is to “work and sell our way out of a 
recession” by building sales and jobs 
through better production and increased 
product values. 

GE set up a ten-point over-all goal: 
(1) careful planning at each level to 
minimize unemployment and keep pro- 
duction as steady as possible, (2) ad- 
justment of inventories, (3) elimination 
continuance of research 
and development, (5) continuance of 
recruitment, development, and training 


of waste. (4) 


of key personnel, (6) continuance of 
capital investment, (7) keeping prices 


competitive, (8) improvement of credit 
terms, (9) giving extra values, and (10) 
supplying plenty of information to the 
public 

Although the methods of meeting 
these goals are left to the divisions, the 
entire company, from the _ president 
down, is backing the program. Material 
and help are readily available to divi- 
sion managers. 

To instill what G-E President Ralph 
Cordiner calls a mission” in 
each employee, a steady barrage of in- 
formation and slogans has been released 
in the plants. Through house organs, 
letters home, public systems, 
meetings, and advertisements in the local 
press, workers are constantly impressed 
with the fact that they can contribute to 
the upturn in business. “Operation Up- 
turn” buttons are distributed, and an 
“Operation Upturn” song has been writ- 
ten and widely promoted. 


“sense of 


address 


Hitting a single target 

Another way industry drives to cut 
costs and, at the same time, hold on to 
workers, is to tackle a single aspect of 
the cost or sales picture and give it the 
works. 

Waste, for example, is the big target 
at the Bridgeport Brass Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Here, the relation be- 
tween jobs and costs is hammered horne 
with crash Posters remind em- 
ployees that if they can each cut costs 
by $1 a day, they will save the com- 
pany $360,000 a year. Taking good care 
Of expensive equipment is one way to 
do it—so price tags and value cards 
blossom on office equipment, machines, 
and tools. A week’s free lunches at the 
company anyone who 
can guess the value of the contents of a 
jar full of parts that could be mistaken 
for scrap. Slogans are printed on time 
cards so that workers begin and end the 
day with cost-consciousness. The impor- 
tance of a full day’s work for a full day’s 
pay is dramatized by showing that if 
6,000 workers, each earning $2 an 
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cafeteria go to 


hour, waste 30 minutes a day, it costs 
the company $1.5 million a year. Every- 
one is also urged to cut down on elec- 
tricity, telephones, gas, and water in the 
plant. 


The 60-minute hour 


Thompson Products Company, Cleve- 
land, is concentrating on getting its 
money's worth out of each labor dollar it 
spends. A “60-Minute Man” program 
aims to sell job-conscious employees on 
the urgency of giving a full day’s work 
tor a full day’s pay. Management esti- 
mates that there are at least 60 minutes 
during the day when the company has 
“conspicuous” losses—the 30 minutes 
after the shift begins and the 30 min- 
utes before it ends. Workers are told 
they can help maintain the company's 
competitive position by eliminating all 
such unnecessary losses. Employees who 
may not have responded in_ periods 
when jobs were easier to get are now 
genuinely receptive to concrete sugges- 
tions that point any way to increased 
security, and the Thompson program ts 
going over big. Supervisors report that 
people are working harder and return- 
ing promptly from breaks, rest 
periods, and lunch. Downtime on ma- 
chines has been considerably reduced. 
As one industrial relations director who 
replied to DR&MI's questionnaire com- 
mented, “In itself, the shortage of jobs 
in this area has a way of increasing 
efficiency.” 

Most companies said that it pays to 
give employees regular reports on com- 
pany sales and profits during this reces- 
sion period. Few, however, think any 
considerable gain is to be made from 
asking line workers’ help with sales. But 
in the all-out battle for the competitive 
dollar some firms will leave no strata- 
gems untried. B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, and Gates Rubber Company, 
Denver, are two who have enlisted the 
aid of all workers in selling company 
products. The kickoff for both cam- 
paigns is, again, emphasis on the rela- 
tionship between sales, profits, and jobs. 
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“Son, I'm taking you out of the ship- 
ping department and making you a vice 
president-—where you can do no harm.” 
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And reports are that workers respond 
well to this kind of SOS. 

At Gates, an integrated six-point pro- 
gram called “Help-your-Sell-f” aims to 
stimulate sales at the factory store in 
the area. Workers get trading stamps, 
redeemable for merchandise, for each 
friend who buys at the store. The store 
also offers prizes to the best salesman 
from the ranks of the plant’s workers. 
To encourage workers to participate in 
this program, the company sends a kit 
to each employee. It contains a stamp 
book, with ten stamps already pasted in 
as a Starter, and a batch of 3-by-5 “get 
acquainted” cards to be signed by the 
worker and given to friends to use when 
they buy at the store. The buyer, in turn, 
gets trading stamps, merchandise guar- 
antees, and certain reductions. 

In addition, Gates wants its workers 
to be well-informed about the products 
the company makes. For this purpose, 
special exhibits are featured in the plant, 
and certain days are set aside for tours 
by workers’ families. Suggestion and 
safety programs have been geared to 
the sales angle, and each department's 
work is related to sales, dividends, and 
jobs. To top it ajl off, twelve to fifteen 
outstanding employees, chosen from the 
entire plant. are invited to participate in 
a brainstorming devoted, of 


course, to sales and jobs. 
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Hitting the merchant 


At Goodrich, the effort is simpler, but 
reportedly effective. The company 
printed “Reminder” and “Thank You” 
slips for employees to enclose with 
their checks when they pay bills. Both 
slips list Goodrich products on one side: 
on the other, they express the worker's 
interest in his company’s business. One 
slip says the employee hopes that his 
dealer will use the Goodrich products; 
the other thanks the dealer for his serv- 
ice and points out that the dealer him- 
self will get good service from Good- 
rich products. The company says that 
the milk man, the butcher, and the 
baker all need one or many of the prod- 
ucts that Goodrich makes, and a per- 
sonal pitch from one of his customers 
may spur business. 

Employees who either buy or sell 
more than $100 worth of merchandise 
are rewarded primarily by a knowledge 
that they have made a concrete contri- 
bution to their company’s economic 
health—and their own jobs—and, sec- 
ond, by company recognition in the 
form of a prestige award. 

All in all, indications are that U.S. 
industry hasn't taken this year’s slump 
lying down. There’s no shortage of opti- 
mism or ingenuity in the effort to move 
ahead, and most companies seem to be 
taking a long-term view of the impor- 
tance of their employees in the success 
of that effort. END 
Industry 
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ae service is tailored to provide all the 
working capital any qualified client needs, 
without increased borrowing, diluting 
profits or interfering with management. 


Information available for any manufacturer or 


distributor with $500,000 or more annual sales. 





Textile Banking Company 


55 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
Providing operational financing for the 
apparel, electronics, furniture, leather, 

plastics and textile industries. 


Subsidiaries: 
T. B. C. Associates, Inc., New York Southwest Texbanc, Inc., St. Louis 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 


DUN’S REVIEW and 


Modern Industry Name 
99 Church Street | ax 
New York 8, N.Y. ritle 


. . Companys 
Enter my subscription for itt 


one year. I will pay $5 when 
billed (USA. Possessions. Street Address 
and Canada: elsewhere $10). 


Send to - tiy———(“‘CS;!”*”*C oe St 9-58 








The 
Reviewing 
Stand 


@. Buyers on the lookout for new busi- 
nesses have their eye on “management 
fatigue.” Even in a company with fair 
earnings and good prospects, the wear 
and tear of competition may bring on 
a weariness that makes retirement or 
change of scenery inviting to an owner- 
manager. Hence many family-held com- 
panies that are in no danger of liq- 
uidation go up for sale. This is one 
of the aspects of the present merger sit- 
uation discussed by John C. J. Wirth 
and Thomas J. Carley in the October 
DR&MI. Their article examines the pres- 
ent opportunities for growth through 
“diversification,” whether new markets 
are cultivated by pioneer effort or ac- 
quired through purchase. Nowadays, it 
appears, there’s less “showmanship” and 
perhaps more “knowmanship” motivat- 
ing the companies which seek a broader 
sales and operating base for future ex- 
pansion. 


@ That the man who sells it earns more 
than the man who makes it ts an old 
truism which illustrates the relative vol- 
atility of sales costs compared to pro- 
duction costs. Everything succeeds or 
fails at the point of sale, and that is why 
the role of the salesman 1s critical to 
the profitable movement of goods. In a 
coming issue Aaron Sternfield reports 
on a recent DR&MI survey of new 
trends in salesmen’s compensation. Are 
you paying salesmen too much or too 
little in relation to their responsibility 
for moving your merchandise or selling 
your service? Here is an appraisal of 
the current sales situation that will be 
helpful as a basis of comparison, a dls- 
cussion that covers methods of compen- 
sation, incentives, and guides to meas- 


urement of territorial effectiveness. 


@ Lack of capital for expansion may 
be a prominent obstacle to any com- 
pany s growth program, whether short 
term or long term. The question of 
where to get the money sometimes dims 
the enthusiasm of management for a 
worthy project. But there is occasion- 
ally a bypass to the roadblock, given the 
imagination to conjure up the remedy 
and the ingenuity to put it into effect. 
In a forthcoming article, Faye Henle 
tells us how to get “the other fellow” 
to help finance the next step through 
mutual interest in future profits. The 
answer may be equipment leasing, and 
Miss Henle offers plenty of convincing 
evidence, in the form of an array of 
case histories, of its value in some situ- 
ations. —A.M:S. 








Those Two Important Words 


on Your Telephone 





Western Electric is the manu- 


facturing and supply unit of the Bell 
System. Its specialized abilities in 
these fields and the efficiencies and 
economies of centralized operation 
have proved of great value over 


many years. 


There's a distinct advantage for 





telephone users in the fact that 


Western Electric works for the most WESTERN ELECTRIC means efficiency, quality and long life in telephone equipment 
‘ » al } 
part only rol the Bell system, did 1] are reflected in the soeedg ariftvy and ependal 'Y oT YOU? telepno e service 


for the U. S. Government when 

called upon. 

gy oe Seen ae ae an together. Being a part of the Bell Western Electr maintains thi 
oer toe Svstem, Western Elect nm work two warehouses strategical 


service are so vital, Western Electric | 
“ at . closelv with the Bell elephonie throughout the counti ,' h 


must manufacture for the utmost in ep a. > : 
ome iat | Laboratories and the local telephone seen dramatic eviden 
dependability and long life without , eal | ate , 
, companies. it [ this arrangement in hre, fi 
compromise anywhere along the line. _ Hoi 
hurricane and other « é 


| : Western Electric must be ready | | | 

[he repeater units in the new - : ror hev are important also in plans f 
at ali times to produce 2UU, Kinds ie ; 

underseas cables are one example of 


| of apparatus and component parts 
| ) P| pone 
how Western Electric must build for 


swat for telephone equipment. It also [here are great values in the 
ong, troubie-iree service. , Satie , : 
urchases for the Bell Svstem, dis- Western Electric setup. No othe 


pl 
A further advantage is the way re tributes supplies, and installs central wav would work out half so well f 


search and manufacturing are tied office equipment. telephone users and the 
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Millions 
of operating dollars 
are waiting to be saved 


(by plant managers who adopt 
organized lubrication) 


Concept of Organized Lubrication to save cash in 5 areas of plant 
operation is proving to be a most fertile field for plant-wide cost 
control. Two reports now available from Texaco on opportunities, 


methods, case histories. 

“Millions of dollars have already been 
saved in the operating costs of plants 
where management has recognized 
the importance of lubrication and has 
organized planned lubrication pro- 
grams. Millions of dollars are waiting 
to be saved in plants where manage- 
ment has not yet become aware of 
the benefits of organized lubrication.” 

The entire July, 1958, issue of 
Lubrication magazine is devoted to 
“Organized Plant Lubrication.” The 
Statement above summarizes the 
issue’s findings. 

In effect, this and other writings 
on the subject reflect the fact that 
here is a relatively new and certainly 
fertile field for real cost savings in 
plant operations. 

There’s enough evidence in to 
Cause excitement among the experts. 
Among the experts are the men who 
are putting Organized Lubrication to 
work—the plant managers and their 
team of engineers. 

For, in assuming the large burden 
of satisfying the corporate measure 
of profit and loss on their units, plant 
managers have been quick to adopt 


new concepts and practices that result 
in plant-wide savings, such as planned 
overhaul, professionalized purchas- 
ing and organized quality control. 

Most of these have been cost-con- 
trolling programs. So is Organized 
Lubrication. From the evidence in so 
far, this can prove to be one of the 
most fertile of the new plant man- 
aging practices. 

Why? Because Organized Lubri- 
cation can create cash savings in five 
ways, ininventory, production, down- 
time, maintenance and equipment 
life. Once adopted as plant practice, 
Organized Lubrication is placed in 
harness by plant engineers, produc- 
tion superintendents, maintenance 
superintendents, and purchasing 
agents. 

Let’s acknowledge now that lubri- 
cants alone, no matter how excellent, 
are not the secret; rather, it is the 
setting of goals, the organizing of 
methods, and the expertness of men 
who can combine a knowledge of this 
new opportunity with an understand- 
ing of plant practices and lubrication. 

In plants throughout the country 


Texaco’s planning book has been 
studied and put to use. Some large 
corporations have adopted its recom- 
mendations on a Staff level, or have 
set up committees to study the sub- 
ject. Many plant units report savings 
from 10 to 100 times the cost of the 
lubricant used! 

If you are a member of a plant 
operating group, or if you are con- 
cerned with cost control in many 
plants, you will find this subject well 
worth an introductory 10 minutes 


OT SO. 


SEND FOR TEXACO’S NEW GUIDE 
FOR ORGANIZING LUBRICATION 


Limited quantity available; 


please attach coupon to your 


company letterhead 


The Texas Company 
Dept. D60 

135 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me 
Management Practices 
that Contro! Costs 


via Organized Lubrication. 


[) | would also like the July issue of 
Lubrication Magazine (published by Texaco). 


Name Title. 





